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MILFACE, 
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The present volume, with the exception of the greater por¬ 
tions of Part J. of the Biulaun .nod Bareilly districts, lias been 
compiled by Mr. IT. C. Conyheare, C.S. He has had for this 
purpose the matter collected and arranged by me preparatory to 
actually writing the notice of each district Portions of these 
materials were more or less complete for printing, but what re¬ 
mained to be done required some experience and much industry 
and appreciation of the character of the work. The following’ 
pages will show how well and thoroughly Mr. Oonybearo has 
entered into the spirit of the task assigned to him. Since Mr. 
Conyheare has taken over charge I have confined myself princi¬ 
pally to editing the work. The arrangement of the matter is the 
same that has been followed in the notices of the fourteen districts 
already published (1876), and will much facilitate reference from 
the account of one district to that of another on any particular 
subject. This arrangement lias been based on Jackson’s work 
issued under the auspices of the Royal Geographical Society, and 
its main feature is to arrange all the information gathered con¬ 
cerning a district under three heads : the district itself or its 
physical geography, Part I ; the products of the district, or its 
zoology, botany, and geology, Part II. ; and the people of the 
district, their number, castes, customs, food, institutions, religion, 
language, education, police, jails, the fiscal history, followed by 
an account of the leading families and the influence of our fiscal 
system on them, tenures, proprietors, tenants, alienations, rents, 
size of holding*, condition of cultivators, wages, prices, weight-* 
and measures, trade, manufactures, lairs, land-revenue, excise, 
stamps, medical history, general history, forming in natural 
sequence Part III. To these three parts have been added local 
descriptions of all places of note in the form of a District 
Gazetteer. 

For the Budaun notice, the acknowledgment of both compiler 
and editor is due to the Memoir of Budaun by Mr. M. II. Court, 
O.S., 1852 j the Records of the Board of Revenue ; the vornn* 
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MLFACE. 


eulau history of I’mlaun hy Maulnvi Muhammad Karim, Late 
.Settlement Deputy Collector of Biulaun ; the settlement report 
of Mr. C. P, Carmichael, C.S., 1873 ; and the copious notes of 
Mr. C. AY. AVhish, C-S. 

For the Bijnor notice, the principal authority is the settle¬ 
ment report of Mr. A. M. Markham, C.S., and brief notes by 
Messrs. F, L. Fetre and II. B. Punnett, 

For the Bareilly notice, the chief authority has been the 
he t tie merit reports of Air. S. M. Moens, C.S., and Mr. E. Colvin, 
C. S.; but much aid was also derived for the geographical section 
from the engineering* staff of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway ; 
also from the notes and replies of the Magistrate, Mr. J. R. Reid, 
and his Assistants, Messrs. E. Stack and F, Petre. The proofs 
have in every case been submitted for any alterations or additions 
that might seem necessary to (he Magistrate-Collector of the 
district. The responsibility thereby cast on district officers by 
the orders of Government was, perhaps, most fully recoguised in 
Bijnor, where Air. Auckland Colvin himself carefully revised the 
proofs and suggested several valuable am end meats. Much una¬ 
voidable delay has occurred in the issue of this volume, but it is 
hoped that the remaining volumes completing the whole work 
will he published in a comparatively shorter time. 

The 0/A September, 1879. 


E. T. ATKINSON. 
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1 Prom Ibis list the more obvious and lees important errors of spelling and punctuation 
htivo been omitted. It has been deemed unnecessary, for instance, to correct 4 ' perled” lo 
•'peiiod,” or " Aklifir" to " Akbnr j” to alter the Initial of n proper name from ordinary to 
capital type, or to lemove a semicolon whetoa full stop would be more appropriate, touch 
emendations would have swollen 0io list to a portentous and needless length, 
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Bl'dato District— {concluded). 
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( ix ) 

Addenda. 

Page 13, last line „—After “ irrigation ” add i( Bat some account of canal 
projects affecting Riulaun, in eonimou with other parts of Itohillihand, will Lo 
found in tlie Bijiior notice. ” 

Page 185, four lines from bottom. —After “period” add “and the Ain-i- 
Al-bari mentions a fort as existiug at Kofc towards the close of the sixteenth 
con tiny.” 

Page 221, fifth lint from bottom, —After “devote o’* add “A similarly named 
structure exists at Han si in the Panjab, and is supposed by General Cunning¬ 
ham (II., 203; to be tho remains of a recumbent statue of Buddha. 'Similar 
gigantic statuoa of bricks and mud aro still made in Barhma, which when m 
ruins present exactly tho same appearanoo ag those naugaza tombs.’ ” 

Page 343, last paragraph. —The first event of importance was not the 
foundation of Jalalabad, but the foray of Nfisir-nd-din Mahmud in 1254. 
Crossing the Ganges at Mayupur in Saburaupur, ho passed through this dis¬ 
trict, along tho foot of the hills, to the Itfihab or Ramganga. In tho courdo 
of tho expedition one of his favourite officers, Izz-ud-diu Davamshi, was slain 
at a place called Tankala Bali or Takiyn Mfmi. In revenge, tho monarch sent 
a foroo across tho Ramganga to ravage Katehr, and himself marchod ou to 
Budaun ( Talak<U-i-Nasiri, Elliot II., 353). 

Page 645, note 2.—Aftor 4t so called’' add <f Buttlie Pranffiis wore for many 
centuries kings of Ujjain in MAlwn.” 
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BtfDAUN. 


BUDAUtf or Badnyiin, 1 a district in the Rohiikhniid division of tho North- 
West Provinces, is bounded on the north by tho Saneba, 
Boundaries *ui arc*. Ba |; ya? and Sarnuli parganabs of tho Bareilly 

(Bareli) district, the native state of Rampur, find tho Bil&ri, Sumbhal, and 
Hasanpm* parganabs of tho 3Ioradabacl (Mui’tiddbfid) district j on the west 
and south by the river Ganges; nnd on the east by the Mibr&bAd and 
KJiora Bnjhera parganabs of tho Sliahjahfinpur district, the river Rfimganga, 
and tho Fftridpur pargnnah of the Bareilly district. Budaun lies between 
north latitude27“ 39'45" and 28°27', and east longitude 78° 19'30" and 79° 24', 
’with an area of 1,280,961 acres, or 2 3 00h50 square miles. Tho population in 
1805 was 889,810, or 451 to the square mile, and in 1872 was 934,34S, or 46G 
to the square mile. 2 Tho whole length of tho district boundary line is about 263 
miles ; tho length from the village of Sirbu in the east to Chaopur in the west 
841 miles; and the breadth from Sikri in the north to JBaliya in the south is 
42 miles. The medium breadth is 29 miles, and the least breadth is 11 miles. 

A-dmitvisicmlTe Bub- The district is di vided into five tahsils or administrative sub, 
divisions. divisions, winch are again subdivided into eleven parganabs:-—= 

(1) Tho Gunrmnr tah^l, comprising the parganabs of Rnjjmra and 
Asadpur, and an area of over 3J0 square miles, occupies the western extremity 
pf the district. (2) The Suliasw&n tabs'll, containing tho pargnnaha of Sahas-. 
v>an and ICot, and an area of over 471 square miles, lies to the south-east of 
Gunnaur, and south of (3) the Bisauli lali&ll, which includes the parganabs 
of Bisauli, Snt.’tsi, and Islamnagar, with an area of over 342 square 
miles, and occupies the north centre of the district. To the west of 
Sahas wan and Bisauli (4) the Budaun tahsil occupies tho whole breadth 
of tbo district from north to south, comprising the parganabs of TJjbfmi and 
Budaun, with an area of over 439 square miles. Anc] the remainder of tho 


district west of Budauu is occupied by (5) the Dalaganj or Salfmpur tahsil, 

1 Builfuui ia the oflicmJ form of spelling, B a ddy (in the correct Jonealau ti an 3 literati on. Tho 
principal authorities for tins notice nre tliu Uudano stftLisiies of Mi. M. II Court, CS,. 1862 • 
the settlement report by Mr. C. I* Cnrmicliaol, C S., 1 S 78 ( a memoir of Budiinu in Urdfi by 
Muhammad Karim, Heputy Collector 5 notes by Messrs C. W. Whish, C S , and 
D.T Roberts. CS ; atul the records of the Board of Rovcnue, Nonli-West Provinces/ 

8 The census report strikes this average on an area computed nt 1 283,090 acres or 
about S004-80 square ruilc9. But there is considerable difference botween the measurement!! 
of the district as given by variopa authorities. Thus the area is shown by the settlcmeift 
report at paije l as 2001-84 square miles ; at page 19 aa 1,281,088 aerce, or 20«2 66 sqnaio 
miles; and at page 20 aa l,?80,90i acres, or 20Q| go square miles only. The Inst measurement is 
adopted in the Government review of the settlement, aud also in the pargannb soltlcnientn sta¬ 
tistics, -which mil ho followed throughout tlm notice. But the local officers etve tho aica an 
1.283,685 acres. It may-be no ltd that the moat aoriou3 disciepancKB between the census and 
settlement stall-tics ore those whub appear in the aicae of parganabs Sqbaaifiiu aud Uisrmll. ^ 
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Including tbo pafganalis of Snllmpur and Usahat, and an area of over 437 square 
miles. The following lablo shows tho revenue, aroa, and population of each 
parganali t— 




1NCLDDtS 




In the 
police juris¬ 
diction of 
sta lion 

Present 

tnlisil. 

Pnrgannh, 

Entered in the 
Ain-l-AkbnH 
in 

4H 

O 

. <« 
5-. ±1 

S CO 
"3 r» 
3:2 

i* 

Lind 
revenue 
id 1372, 

Area In 
acres ju 
1672. 

Peptila- 
tion in 
1872. 

I.—Gunnaur 

1. Rajpnrn 

Majhautn nntl 
(rimnftur. 

MS 

H 

68,082 

02,883 

Raj p ura 
Gnandri. 


2 Asad pur 

Guutmur and 
Tad war. 


K1 


OS,SOS 

G unntulf, 
Asadpur. 

11.—Salia9w6n, 

3. Subtlewiin ... 

Sahnsndi ... 

561 

1,12,869 

185,704 

108,179 

Stihaswau 
Zarlfn/igni*. 
Silfirpu r, 
Kollidi, JXeU 1 
dfth. 


4. Kofc Sdlbahnu, 

Kot Salbfihnn, 

162 

IMICIiE 

116,789 

mK'T>YM 

Bilal. 

III,— Budaun, 

5. Ujlliui ... 

Ilaveh Bn- 
tin u n. 

16i 

1,16,730 


89,879 

Pli 6 I p u r, 
Kddie Chuuk 


a Budaun 

Pitto ... 

167 

1,16.43-1 

135,431 

133,073 

Jumulyun 
Kahili, Biz- 
d ft \l IV ,, 
ICauarga o n, 
MAlga on* 

IV.—Ddldganj, 

7. Umillftt ... 

Pitta ... 

201 

99,260 

#fi 

80,172 

Aril bridge, 
Bind war, 
Gobuhil. 


6, Salimpur ... 

Snudm ... 

311 

1,61,912 

1 

113,856 

U s a h a t 
Ka It x 4 1 a, 
A 1 d p ii r, 
Kntra, Saiv- 
dulganj, 

V.--P{gauH ... 

9 SnfBsi ... 

Mrmdnkn S*- 
taai. 

83 

65,446 

66,126 

48,005 

Pdtiigan j. 

Ilnxratp u c" 

Sadu 11 Slu 
ganj, Agesi. 


10. BiaauU 

Ll lslfunnngiir 

Ditto 

Noodlmna find 
Jn&'vdr. 

109 

17E 

69,025 

1,10,30 

G2.99Q 

109,962 

l 

670,064 

79,7 IS 

Vnzirgatij, 
Bisaull. 
Ialdmnagar, 
Mirzftp u r, 
Sfthta. 


la the time of Akbar (1556-1605) 13u.danti was formed into a Sarkar of 
’Sviba Dehli and was subdivided iuto thirteen rnakals, viz,> Ujfton, Aon la, 


l-Iavcli Budtiyuu, Bareli, B&vsav, Sahaswdu, Mandiha or Kuudiya SfttAsi, 
Saneha, Kant, Kot Snlbahau, Pdudr, Baltii or Balalii, and IColah or Golah. 
Mahals Ujvvon, Acuda, Bareli, Bursar, and SandUa now belong to the Bareilly 
(Bareli) district, and Ki'uit, Pdntlr, IColah, and B.vliti to SbulijaUiuipui’. ‘ Soule 
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raaliils of the neighbouring Snrkdr Samblml are also to be found in the modern 
district of Budaun, vie., .Neodhaua (now Ishiumagar), Raj pur (uow ttajpura), 
and Gcunuaur (uow Asadpur), The following statement shows the Statistics of 
those parganahs at the time the Am-i-Akbari was written :— 

Pargana statement in the twie of Akbar. 


I Zauri rtwe- 

° £ jssasftssnf" 


Ilareh BuAsrfta 

Sahflflwivu 
Mandtba SatSsi . 

Kot Sdlb&ban . 
Ilajpur 
Gunnuur 
NfCKlharui 


e80,3f'&-25 

280,122 

20,753 

68,584 
189,300 
61,035-03 
200,308 5 


73/>&,5Vl 
24,03,BOS 
13,15,720 

12,90,165 

7,00,000 

2,67,010 

9,04,075 


Dlalricl total ... ) 1,436,402-80 



3,87,086 

15,444 


8,319 

0,04,003 


12,15,752 


Shaikhs ,is 

KunwfU’3 ... 

TngAB and Brfih- 
UlQllfl. 

Thfikur, Tomar,,, 
Rajpdt 

MuBitlmfiu ... 

Gaur 



Sir H. Elliot prefers the nomenclature of Satdsi Munlfya to that of 
Uandibn Satdsi. Out of this mabdl was formed during the government of the 
Patb&na (1748-1774) pnrgaunh Biaauli, and its remaining portions are repro¬ 
ved by the modern Satdsi and tappa Rotah of Bud aim : 3 at tho name epoch 
tappa Jal&Ipur was separated from Haveli Budaun, becoming tho nucleus of 
parganah Ujlmni, and SaUmpur was created out of pavganah Sanelm. Usahat 
consist-, of villages from tappa Mali dn agar of Budann. Faizpur Badariya 
and Aubn, once parganahs 0 f this, hut now of the Eta district, were constituted, 
the former out of the Snkaswdu, and the latter out of the Buclaun mahdls. 

At the commencement of the British rule in 1801 the parganahs now in¬ 
cluded m Buclaun formed a portion of the Morudabad district. In 1805 A.D. 
Ujhanij Usahat, Budaun, aud Kot Sulbahan were transferred to Bareilly, while 
the remainder continued in Morddabad. In October, 1823, the district of 
Bakaawnn was formed from portions of Morddabad, Bareilly, and Aligarh, and 
comprised the parganahs of Rajpura, Asadpur, Islamnagar, Biaauli, and Satdsi 
from Morddabad ; Kot Salbalian, Sahaswdn, Buclaun, Usahat, Ujhdni, and 

>0re lD th0 B..d»« 0 i (sJ a, w lioU ta tart 

01 st " SMi BK ElFM " st0M 

~aeo b.iiiot s note, II, 142 , 9 ‘ 
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Salfmpar from Bareilly ? and Bilrftm, Faizpur-Badariya, Soron, and Mdrahra 
from Aligarh. Tho formation of the new district was completed in 1824 and 
Mr. H. Swetenham placed in charge. The Aligarh parganahs, situated on the 
right bank of tho Ganges, were shortly afterwards separated from the district, 
but were again annexed in 1837. In 1833 tho sadr station was removed 
from Sahaswdn to Budauu, and the Aligarh, parganahs were transferred to 
tho Pattiali (now Eta) district on its formation iu 1845. In 1801 there were 
six tahsils—‘Islamnagar, Sahaswdn, Ujh&ni, Balimpur, Budaun, and Bisauli. In 
1808 Isldmnagar was incorporated in Sahasivan : in 1821 the tnhsils of Usahat, 
Bajpura, and Asadpur were created: and in 1841 the two latter wore com¬ 
bined and tho tahsili was placed at Gimnaur. In 1842 the tahsil of Salfmpur 
was-removed to DAtdgnnj. In 1844 the tahsils of Ujhftni and Usahat were 
abolished, aud parganahs Ujh&m and Usahat were incorporated in Budaun, 
while Kot Sdlbdhan, whioU had belonged to Ujbnni, was annexed to Sahasw&n. 
The pavganah of Isldmnagar, which had formed part of Sahnswan, was at the 
same time added to Bisauli. In 1845 Usahat was transferred from the tahsil 
of Budaun to that of Dutaganj, and Binee that dato no changes in tho 
ditsrlbution of tho parganahs have taken place. 

From 1801 to 1805 the entire district was under the civil judge of Mordd- 
abad, but ou the transfer of the six parganahs abovementioned to Bareilly iu 
1805 the civil jurisdiction over thorn became vested in the civil judge of tho 
latter district. Iu 1837 the whole of Budaun was placed under the judge of 
Bareilly, and in 1858 another chauge took place, the jurisdiction over parganahs 
Ujh&ni, Usahat, Salhnpur, and Budaun being vested in tho judge of Shdh- 
jahdnpur. The remaining parganahs are still under the judge of Bareilly. The 
office of rogister, created in 1803, was abolished in 1821,' that of Hindu and 
Muhammadan law officer, oreated in the same year, was abolished in 1863j and 
the title of sadr nmin and prinoipal sadr amiu, established in 1831, was changed 
to that of subordinate judge iu 18GD. The subordinate judges of Bareilly and 
Sb&hjahdnpur have iu Budauu a jurisdiction conterminous with that of their 
respective judges. Native commissioner a orMunsii’s oonrts were first established 
in Ujhdni, Sahaswdn, and Budaun. The court at Ujhdni was abolished in 
1814, and its work made over to the Budaun muneif; but it was soon found 
necessary to appoint two additional munsifs for tho disposal of the arrears that 
accrued. In 1840 the first, and iu 1844 the second, of these additional nmn- 
aifis was abolished, but in their stead munsif’s courts wero opened at Bilsi and 
Isldmnagar. The Bilsi munsifi was soon after removed to Ujhdni, and thence 
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to Budaun, where tho two munsifis now becnmo known os those of oast and 
west Budaun. In 184G a now munsiff was established at Ddtdganj, and in 
1853 the Ialumnagar uransifi was removed to Bisauli. At present there are 
four ntunsifis. The munsif of Budaun has jurisdiction over parganfths Budaun 
and Ujhiiui; tho munsif of Datnganj over Usahat and StvHmpur. Both of 
these officers aro subordinate to tho judge of Shahjahanpur. The munsif of 
Sahas wdn ba3 original jurisdiction over Sahas wan and Kot S&lbdhnn, and the 
munsif of Bisauli over tho remainder of the district; both these judges aro 
subordinate to tho civil judge of Bareilly. Criminal appellate jurisdiction is exer¬ 
cised by each of tho judges over tho portions of the district in which ho has civil 
jurisdiction. The same judges coma every second month alternately to Budaun 
to hold jail deliveries. There are three honorary magistrates in the district. . 

In appearance the district is a level plain, little varied by tho depressions 

„ caused by its drainage channels. The general slope is to 

General appearance. . / ,, . 

tho south-east, with a greater inclination to the south n.3 

Oudh is approached, and this direotiou governs the course of the streams within 
the district. Tho highest ground is found in a line running parallel to the Grange:} 
and forming the watershed between tho Alak&wa and the Sot rivers. To the north¬ 
east of this lino of greatest elevation tho country, comprising the entire area of 
pargnnahs Bisauli, Satdsi, and Budaun, with the greater portions of parganahs 
Isl&mnagar, Kot, and Ujbdni, consists of a level, fertile plain of mixed clay and 
sand (dAmat), highly cultivated and interspersed with patches of jungle. Imme¬ 
diately west of this comes a broad baud of hhdr or Baud, which commences iu 
Islamnagar and runs parallel to the diimaC tract right through this district into 
that oF BM^jaihAnpur* Between the Mur ridge and the Ganges is a iong broad 
belt of alluvial soil through which runs the Mah6wa. The only portion of tho 
district not included in this description is pnrganah Salfmpur in the south-east* 
orn corner, which belongs to tho alluvial system of the Rdmganga. Omitting 
this tract of the IUmganga, the entire district lying north-east of a lino drawn 
from the Aswar nala in parganah Isl&mnagar through Ujh&ni and Aldpur to 
Usawdn forms the dximat tract; the portion lying between this line and a lino 
drawn from Dlianari in parganah Rajpura through Rasulpur, Sahoswan,and K&dir 
Chauk to TJsahat forms the bUr tract; and tho remainder between tho hhfa traot 
and the rirer Ganges forms the alluvial tract of the Ganges. As ono approaches 
the course of tho Sot in the dumat tract the land is much broken up by ravines 
which form escape channels for the superfluous rainfall, and a slight dip in tlxo 
eneral lovel is apparent j but on the whole this is tho best cultivated and most 
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fertile portion of the district. ThebMr tract contains few villages and little cul¬ 
tivation, and is chiefly inhabited by Ali&rs, whose occupation is tending cattle, as 
the land is for the most part unfit for growing crops. As the blitir ridge approaches 
the alluvial tract along the Ganges the dip is more defined, The sand in some 
plaoes terminates quite abruptly, and is succeeded at its baseby the low hliddir 
lands which at one time formed the old bed of the Ganges. Beyond these again 
flowstheMah&wa, and between it and the Ganges cultivation gradually decreases, 
owing to the frequency of floods. The suiface is here covered with coarse grass 
and a tall strong reed known as tdteer, while an occasional bush of jhao or 
tamarisk meets the eye. 

The grass lands just mentioned are not the only waste plots in the country 
. bordering on the Ganges. That river when in flood 

Waste land and forests. . . ” 

impregnates portions of the neighbouring soil with the 
alkaline deposit known as veh: and this afterwards appears on the surface 
in whitish grey blotches, rendering cultivation useless. Turning from un¬ 
wooded to wooded ivaste, we find that some remains of the celebrated jungles 
of Aonla,, so often mentientioned by the Musalrohn historians still exist in 
Budaun. Beginning near Puthi, where the Aril enters the district, they follow 
the course of that river through the Budaun and Salimpur parganas, extending 
parts its junction, with the Rdraganga near Hazratpur, and stretching into 
pargan ah Mill r&Md of the Sh&hjahanpur district. The estates situated within the 
heart of this tract are known as the banhati villages. A similar jungle is found 
around Kakora in pavganah Ujtidni, and though not so extensive is fully as dense. 
A clhdk jungle occurs near Bhirauti in parganah Rajpura, and is known as the 
( ICdlci dhdJca, 1 or black forest. The general impression left by the district is 
that it is well wooded; mango groves abound, and there are few villages with* 
out a plantation of some sort. The jungle proper is rapidly decreasing in area, 
owing to the demand for firewood created by the Oudhand Itohilkhand Railway 
and the canal works at Narora. 

The soils of the district as distinguished at the recent settlement may be divided 
into four classes: dumatmattiyar, bhiiv, and Mddir. Th edv/tnat 
or loam Is a light permeable soil containing some quantity of 
,* sand, and therefore morefriable than thematHydr. The lesssandthe better ddmut, 
TheKatehir tracts, for instance,inparganas Isl&mn agar and Bisauli,and the Katil 
tracts in parganah Usahat are of the very best diima^ allowing of the construction 

1 Thig jungle runs for About thirty-six miles through the two pargamihs with an average brendfh 
of three miles, a maximum breadth of five rnllca, and a minimum breadth of half ft mile; but tb.q 
clofirings rio yearly reduoing its area considerably. 
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of large earthen wells, ami adapted to the cultivation of any crop. Elsewhere the 
soil varies in quality as it approaches or recedes from the great hHr ridge. The 
maltiy&r or olay is a rich argillaceous soil, known for its capacity of absorbing a 
great quantity of water, and retaining it when exposed to the sun more tena¬ 
ciously than any other land. Owing to its strong marly texture, the process of 
filtration after rain goes on but slowly, and even when indurated by heat and 
drought, it will continue to bear vigorous crops for some time after those ou 
lighter and more porous soils in the neighbourhood have withered and died. 
Hence its great value where the means of irrigation cannot bo obtained, The 
Ihiiv is an essentially sandy soil, and is known under two qualities in this dis¬ 
trict: tho tkandi or cold bhtir, which is merely an inferior chimat or high light 
soil; and tho bhtir proper, which is a poor, sfcorile soil yioldiug ah best but one 
good crop every third yoar. There is also what is oalled the urdni or 1 flying 5 
l/hiir, whioh is simply usoIobs. Th e hhtl.Ur lands have been formed by the depo¬ 
sit of alluvial nutter by the rivers, tho degree of fertility being in proportion 
to the depth and due disposition of tho earthy materials which have been 
from time to time brought down and deposited by the waters. Mr. Clarice 
calls it a purely derivative soil, “ owing its origin to the disintegration, of various 
other soils on either side of tho channel, which being now intimately blended 
together, forma tract of land capable of yielding almost ovary kind of agricul¬ 
tural product; and wherevor cultivation is not extended, affording nutritious 
esculents for tho cattle of tho surrounding country, and exoclleut grass for 
thatching. Tho upper stratum is a more porous clay than the mattiydr, but ifc 
possesses abundant supplies of wator within a few feet of tho surface, while 
the energy and productiveness of some isolated patches admit of two harvests 
of rice and peas in tho yoar, and a constant rotation of crops ; but there is 
little or no kharif, and if the rains are very plentiful, tho water acts too much 
on so damp a soil, so that the rahi is iu some seasons either very scanty, or 
nltno3t totally destroyed in some villages from excessive wet and moisture. Eico 
is grown iu great abuudance, and is of a good quality ; but the whoat and 
barloy is loss vigorous and strong than on the mattiyav land.” Mr. Carmichael 
objects to the synonymous use of the terras khddir and tardi as applied to 
these lands. Ho thinks that tho former title should bo restricted to the long 
strips of porous soil which are found on tho south side of the outer ridge, in 
what was possibly a former bed of the Gauges. These lands, which possess an 
abundant supply of water, and are capable of yielding a constant rotation 
of crops, ho has included amongst tho maiiiydr soils. By the term tardi lie 
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understands the alluvial tract of the R&niganga, and in a less degree that of tho 
Gangos, his test being the presence of water close to the surface. In such iar&i 
lands small earthen wells can easily bo made, while iu real khddir land their 
construction is neither possible nor necessary. To the three principal soils already 
mentioned (dxlmat, mattiy&r } and bhir) natives add a fourth, tho gauhdni 
dharti or village mould—a term applied to any land surrounding the village 
site, no matter what its natural class may bo. This land is usually lot out to 
MurAos (market gardenors) or other tonauts, who, cultivating and manuring 
highly, pay also a higher rent. On the hanks of the Ganges there is another, 
though a small class of land, known as bela } which is thus described by Mr. 
Clarke:— u The beta has at present tho appearance of a large savannah, and affords 
abundance of pasture. There are only faut villages in. the class, and they ace 
almost completely covered with j angle. The soil is known among tho cultivators 
by the name of ( kampf and the proooas by which it is formed is obvious. A 
fresh crust of ddbris is at first deposited, and spread over a bod of snnd by 
tho river, on its subsiding after the rains, from three or four inches to three or 
four feet in depth $ its fertility being in proportion to its cubic thickness, and. 
tho proper admixture of its constituent parts. For the first yoar it is generally 
unfit for any vogotation, but in the second year, after it has Bottled, it acquires 
sufficient strength to produce grass and jhdo jungle, which, during the periodi¬ 
cal overflowing of the river iu the rainy season, intercept the earthy material 
with which the water is then laden, and an artificial soil is thus mechanically 
formed by tlie ingredients sinking down and reposing into beds of mud.” 

The following table, taken from tha settlement report of 1873, distributes 
the cultivated area of tho district, amongst the four great classes of gauhdni, 
ddmatf mattiy&r , and bhur soils :— 


Cultivated area in acres. 


Nome of parganali. 

Ganhfmi ot 
Tillage 80ila. 

Dfima-t ot 
loamy soils, 

MaUiyni 1 oy 
clayey soils, 

Bhfir or 
aundy soils. 

Total. 

1 Asatfpur ... 

4,021 

89,726 

3,017 

6,240 

63,909 

2 Itajpum „■ 

6,812 

30,653 

4,743 

5,'84 

62,292 

3 Bisauli 

6,425 


2,920 

0,188 

62,622 

4 Snlfai ... 

6,862 


3,640 

6,888 

46,566 

6 Islamnagfir ... 

10,147 

46,279 

4,816 

19,379 

80,621 

6 Sftbttswfill ... 

8,029 

61,645 

7,480 

37,064 

104,248 

7 Kofc ■ i. 

6,045 

77,693 

4,285 

8,608 

97,131 

8 BndQ.au. ... 

7,714 

65,695 

7,076 

6,136 

85,622 

9 Ujhoni 

6,748 

e f,6i5 

4,691 

21,760 

84,814 

*0 Sfilimpur 

10.289 

69,136 

15,731 

186 

96,342 

1 1 Uf/aJiat ... 

7,020 

S d, <39 

6,106 

J 2,969 

79,242 

Totnl 

78,624 

666,638 

G4.397 

131,630 

831,189 


2 
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Tlio principal rivers of the district are the Ganges, Rdmganga, Sot, 
Slabdwa, and Aril or Ari, and besides these thero are the 
n/ilas or rain-torrents known as the Bardin fir, Bhainsaur, 
Chuya, Nnkta, Narlia, Bajha or Andlieriya, and Ivadwara. 

The Ganges forms the south-western boundary for 93 miles and separates 
Budaun from the Du&b districts of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, 
Gan2 ”’ Eta (lta), and Farukhfib&d. It is crossed by bridges of 

boats betweou Ganwan on the Moradabad road in parganah Rajpuru, and 
Amipslmhr on tbe Dehli road in the Bulandshahr district; on the road 
between Aaudpur in the parganah of the same name and Rftmgh&t in the 
Bulandshahr district; at Kachhla on the road between Budaun and 
Ilatkras; at Ivadir Chauk opposito the Eta district, and at Sfirajpuv on 
the road to Farukhabad. In addition to these bridgos, which last from Oc¬ 
tober to Juno, thoro are numerous private and public ferries along tbo 
whole course of tbo river. At this stago of its course the Ganges is naviga¬ 
ble throughout the year by vessels of considerable burthen ; but the trading 
marts aro chiefly on the right bank of the vivor, and very little merchandise is 
embarked from this district. From December to April navigation receives 
considerable interruption from shallows and banka, obstructions which have 
increased siuco the formation of the Load-works of the Lower Ganges Canal at 
Narorn. Bamtus, grain, eottou, and leather are exported from ICaclihla, Ndua 
Kherti, audKhaira Jahilpurto FarukhaMd and Cawnpore (KAuhpur). There 
aro a few islands covered with tamarisk (jhdo), several of which aro capable of 
cultivation. Disputes betweeu riparian proprietors aro usually settled on tho 
principle that tlio owner of adjacent lands takes tbo profit and loss of alluvion 
and diluvion, subject to a re-adjustment by Government in evory fifth year. 
Inundations which subside quickly, leaving deposits of fertile mud, cause little 
damage, and indeed some advantage, but when sand is deposited the effect is 
often disastrous. 

Tho Bmnguuga forms the eastern boundary of the district for a dis¬ 
tance of about tliirty-six miles, and during this part of its 
course is joined by a considerable affluent, tbe Aril. It is 
navigable in tbo rains by boats of ono hundred inaimds 1 burthen, and m 
crossed at Bela Dandi, on tho road between Budaun and Shahjahmipur, by u 
bridge of boats. Besides this there aro five ferries : and in tbe rainy season, 
when no fords exist, these aro tho only means of crossing the river. Fiom 
December to April the shallows and banks prevent any but tbo smallest 

{ Dohreou three and four tons. 


Bdmgauga. 
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class of boats from ascending tho stream. Indeed little traffic over goes 
up-stream, although bambus, and sometimes giain, pass across tlio stream 
into the SMhjah&npiU* district. Bambus and timber como down-stream from 
the Garhwal forests. The water is occasionally used for irrigation. There are 
no important villages along the banks in this district, and the few islands 
that are formed soon become fit for cultivation, being in this respect more 
valuable than the majority of tlio so formed by tlio Ganges. The banks, like 
those of the Ganges, are alternately shelving and abrupt; that is to say, that a 
slope on one side is usually faced by a cliff on the other. 

The Sot rises in the Pila Kund in parganah Amroha of the Morndabad 
district. It enters this district near Khera X)ds, to the 
° ot ’ wost of tho Chandausi road in pargaua Isliimuagar, and 

flowing in a south-easterly course forms tho boundary between tlio pnrgnnahs 
of Bisauli, Satfisi, and Budaun on tlio east, and those of Kot aud Ujh&ni 
on tho west. The river then outers parganah Usahat near Kakr&ln, and passing 
through the former into parganah Mihr&bnd of the Shdlijahanpur district, 
ovontunlly joins tlia Ganges at DMiglu.it. This river is also known as 

the Yfu'-i-Wniadar, or “the faithful friend,” and Mr. Beames, quoting 1 
from tho Tdrikh-i-Muhammad SUM of Khushill Ohand, gives tho origin 
of this name as follows :—“On their way from Samblial to Budaun, his 
majesty and the royal army r suffered much from heat and thirst, till they 
came to the little river Sot, which kept winding in and out by the sido of the 
road, aud supplied them with water at each stage. In gratitude for this 
service his majesty honourod it with tho name of ( Ydr-i-TYaf6d&i', or tho faith¬ 
ful friend.” Thore are four bridges of boats whoio tho principal roads cross. 
Mr. Carmichael notes tho existence of two fine masonry bridges of pre-British 
construction across this river; one under Budaun, built by Patek Khan, 
Khdustimdh, and a second near Hijra, built by another Rohilla chief, Dtuide 
Khan. 2 Both of those bridges were carried away by floods, the waterway 
being insufficient. Mr. Carmichael replaced the one at Budaun by a bow and 
chord bridge on piers aftor the American system, and the one at Hijra by a 
strong masonry erection with ample waterway. 

• Tho embankments and works connected with the Oudh and Boliilkhand 
Railway cansod considerable disturbance in the natural drainage systom cf the 
district. Hearing tho destruction of their ombankments by the immense amount 
of water which had collected behind them, the engineers cut the earthworks 
in several places, “ when the wntor rushed into tho Sot, its natural drainage^ 
i Beames’ Elliot, 1I„ 144. s fietllt. Hop, 3. 
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and that stream rising rapidly with this irnmonSa volume of water oamo down 
irk one wave like a wall, the noise of which was heard two miles off, and swept 
away every vestige of the bridge at Nijra, doing also much damage to the lauds 
on both sides of the stream.'* The Sot is fordable every where except during 
heavy rain, though occasionally deep enough to bear vessels of from forty to 
fifty maunds (?. e , from one to two tons) burthen. Much irrigation takes place from 
this stream, a process for which the banks are in many places peculiarly favour¬ 
able. The more important towns on its banks are Mvmdlya, Bisauli, Shaikhfi- 
pttr, Budaun, and Usahat. The Sot seldom inundates its banks; and if tho 
flood-water passes quickly away, but little barm is thereby caused even to 
crops sown on tho lowest lying land. 


The Mahawn rises in parganah Hasanpur in the Morhdabad district, and 
Other stream a flowing parallel to the course of the Ganges for a distance 

of gixty-five miles joins the latter near the village of 
Husainpur in parganah Ujhilni. This river is fordable all tho year round, 
except after very heavy Tains, when it sometimes overflows its banka and does 
considerable damage to tho low-lying lands in its vicinity. The Mabfiwa is sup¬ 
posed by many to mark tho old course of tho Ganges. Owing to the high and 
precipitous nature of its banks, its waters are but littlo used for irrigation in 
the upper portion of its course, and the only village of any importance on its 
banks is Rnsulpur Kaliin. In time of flood rafts are used for convoying carts 
and eattlo across this river. Its affluents, of which none are perennial, are tho 
CUliya or Choliiya, tho Bardindr, and the Nakta. The Aril or Ari rises out of a 
swamp in parganah Sambhal of the Mor&dabad district. Enterjng this district 
near the village of Ajitpur m tho west of IsUmnagar, it flows in a south-easterly 
but tortuous course through that parganah and Bisauli, reachiug its confluence 
with tho Giingan on the eastern frontier, and thenceforward forming the 
boundary between the Budaun district on its right and tho Udmpur state and 
Bareilly district on its loft bank. It quits this district near tho village of 
Eharafpur in Bisauli, but after flowiug through parganah Aonla 0 f Baroilly, 
re-enters Bndauu near the village of Takipur in parganah Budaun, and passing 
onwards through parganah Salimpur joins the Kdmganga near Hnzratpuv in the 
latter. It has a course of about thirteen miles in tho northern, and of about 
twenty miles m the south-eastern portion of the district. Except after hoavy 
rain, it is at moat times and many points fordable ; but permanent bridges cross 
i near Taldpur on the Budaun and Baroilly, and near PApar Hamznpur on the 
Budaun and Shdhjahanpur road. Elsewhere it is crossed during the rains by 
oouts. tea stream is a source of extensive irrigation. 
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The remaining drainage channels are more escapes for the mirplus water 
in tho rainy season; they are almost dry in the winter, and entirely so during 
the hot months. The Bardm&r, after draining the country around BabrAla, 
joins the Mah&wa on its right bank near the boundary of parganahs Eajpura and 
Asadpur. The Bbainsaur ndla drains the country between tho Sot and tho 
Mahftwa, and receives the A swar n 61a near Bilsi. Hi sing, or rather coming, 
into prominence as a line of drainage within parganah Isiarauagar, it ilovra 
through Kot, and forming tho boundary between that pavgana and Sahaswkn 
eventually joins the Ganges near N6na IChera. The Bajba or Andhori is a por¬ 
tion of the old bed of tho Aril in parganah Salimpur, and tho Kadwara. is an 
insignificant series of brook-linked ponds which joins the Bhaineaur near Kachhla. 
Any further details regarding those watercourses will, where necessary, be sup¬ 
plied by the parganah articles in tho Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

There are throughout the district many of the lakes or swamps known as 
Jh{i8 jhils. Tho principal are those at Usdw/in, Sathila, and 

Milganj in parganah Usahat, TSArpur in parganah Ujlmni, 
Dhandin parganah Snhaaw6n,Sangtaiain parganah Satdsi, Bhir6on in parganah 
Eajpura, and GUavsorain parganah Islfimnagar. The tfsdwdn jhil on tho Shtih- 
jali6npur border is a long narrow piece of wator connected with the Sot rivov, and 
stretches over a distanoo of about five miles, with nn average depth of three feet, 
and a depth of about fifteen foot in its deepost part. The other meres vary inlengtb 
from three miles to a quarter of a mile, and in depth from three to ten feet. Tho 
J1Land jhll is of a semi-circular shape, about throe miles long and about two hun¬ 
dred yards broad, and is connected with tho M!ah6wa river. A long low line of 
swampy land runs from this jhtf parallel to the course of the Gauges, apparently 
marking the position of one of its old beds. The Nfirpur jhil is nearly circular in 
shape, and joins a Beries of swamps, which in the rains are conneoted with tho 
Ganges. Its waters are clear and are much utilized for irrigation: no bad 
effects are, moreover, known to ensue from their use in washing and drinking. 
The waters of tho Dhand, though employed for irrigation purposes, are said 
to be undlinkable, and if used for bathing induce a painful itching of the skin. 
These lakes aro all too small to require, nnd too shallow to admit of, navigation 
in the usual souse of that word. But the roods and grasses which grow on 
thoir surface are cut by the villagers for thatching or cattle-fodder, and are 
carried to land by means of reed and bambu rafts. 

There are as yet no canals in the district either for 

Canals. , 

navigation or irrigation. 
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Two branches of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, radiating from Chan- 
dansi junction in MorAdabad, traverse this district. The 
lia h ^ first, or Chandausi and Bareilly line, enters parganali Tslam- 

nagar on the north-west, and passing in an cast-south-easterly direction through 
the northern portions of that and the adjacent parganabs of Bmuli and Satiisi, 
issues from the latter into parganali Aonla of Bareilly. The lengtli of this branch 
within the district is about sixteen miles, and in that short distanco there are 
three stations, viz., at Aaafpur and Dnbtnra in Bisauli, and Karangi in SatAsi. 
Tho last mentioned station is generally called Mahmudpur, after an adjoining 
and moro important village in the Bareilly district. The socond, or Chandausi 
and Aligarh line, enters this district at the junction of parganahs Rajpura nnd 
Ishimnagar, and passing in a south-westerly direction through tho former 
and parganah Asadpur, is carried over into the Bulandshahr district by tho 
R&jgh&t bridge across the Ganges. The longth of this branch within tho dis¬ 
trict is about thirteen miles, and the stations are two, viz,, at DlinnAvi in 
Rajpura, and BabrAla in Asadpur. Chandausi is distant 27 miles from M or Ada- 
bad and 44 milos from Bareilly; Asafpur is distant 9 miles, Dahtura 16 miles, 
and Mahmudpur 19 miles from Chandausi. JDlian&ri is 46 milos, and BabrAla 
54 miles from Monidabnd, and they are respectively 41 and 83 miles from 
Aligarh, 

The imperial metalled road from Bareilly to HAthras is, after the mil, the most 

„ important highway of tho district. On quitting the Bareilly 

Mctal'cd road)}, , , „ 

district it enters the north-eastern corner ol parganah Bndaun, 

and crosses the river Aril shortly afterwards on a masonry and wooden bridge. 

Passing onward in a south-westerly direction it traverses the towns of BinAwar 


Mct&l'ed roadfl. 


and Bud aim, and crosses into parganah Ujhuni by a wooden bridge over 
the river Sot. Continuing its course in the same direction, it passes through 
UjhAiii, and at Kachhla meets the Ganges, which is tho southern boun¬ 
dary of the district. A bridge of boats convBj r s it across that river during the 
greater part of the year; but this means of transit is of course removed 
during the rainy months. The road is of military aa well as commercial 
importance, and has encamping grounds for troops at intervals along its course. 
The metalled road from Budaun to the nearest railway station, Aonla in the 
Bareilly district, has a leugtli within this district of nine milos JSTo road be¬ 
sides those already mentioned is metalled over its entire course through tho 
district, but some of tho lines which pass through Budauu and Bilsi are 
metnlled for short distances outside those towns. 
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Unmetallcd loads. 


The principal earthen or unmetnllod roads are (1) that from Budaun to 
Vazirganj and Bisauli, which at the latter place aepaiates 
into two branches, acting as feeders to tho railway stations 
at Ohandausi (in the Moradabad district) and Asafpur respectively; (2) that 
which branching from the Bareilly and flathraa road at Ujh&ni passes through 
Sahaswdn and Gunuaur, and acts as a feeder to the railway station at Babralu; 
(B) the road from Budaun to Bilsi and Ish'imnagar; (4) that which after passing- 
through Dattiganj leaves the district for Shahjalianpur; and (5) the road which 
traverses Knkriila aud Usahat en route for Farukbabad. Tho following state¬ 
ment distributes tho roads into first class, or raised, bridged, and metalled ; se¬ 
cond class, or raisod and bridged hut not metalled; and third class, or common 
cross-country cart-tracks, repaired every year, but bridged in few places :— 


First-class roads. 

Bareilly and Hfithros 

«• 

Budaun and Chaudfiungar , f< 

Do. aud Fflrukhfttmd ... IM 

Do and Moradabad HI ill 

Do. and Slmhjahdnpur .. ... 

Do. and Naushcra ... 

Cutchorry road, Uudnuu HI •>« 

Oross-road through Iifiht Nflnda HI ill 

Bttdauu city lo Kuchuhrl ... 

Collector’s house, Budaun, to Farukbabad road 
CruHS'i'ond through I'lahtdpur ... ... 

Cemetery rond, Bndann .„ ... 

CrosB-road behind jail, ibid ... ... 

Circular road, ibid 

Bilsi and Gudtml ... 

Do. and Shekhnnagla ... 

Budaun and Aonln ... 


Second-class roads, 

Budaun and Farukbabad 

Do. and Shsihjahanpur ... 

Do, aud Moradabad „« 

Third-class roads, 

Budaun to Baksona ... 

Do. to S&dullahganj irt 

Do. to Usdivfin 

Do. to Bilsi and Tslfimnagnr 

Sfidnllubganj to Uanhnt and Biehotagllftt 
Bisauli to Asafpur Plmkaoli ... 

Fjhfiiii to Bilsi and Bisauli 
KncblOa to Bilsi 

Bilsi to Sahas wan Ml III 

Ujhdni to ditto 

8ahasw&n to Bahrain Ml M< 

Babrftla to Chliopuc • Ml 

Saluiawdn and Bisauli... 

Ill 

Bisauli, lai&mmgur, and Ganffou 


Total 


Total 


Iknotu within dis- 
Taior 

Miles. Feet. 


Ml 

32 

a, I SO 

Ml 

2 

2,440 

• •• 

8 

1 ,1 ti L) 

IM 

4 

1,880 

04 

1 

3,720 

.H 

l 

1,720 

tM 

1 

720 


O 

4,300 

,M 

0 

2,300 

Ml 

0 

3,200 

IM 

0 

1,000 

• •l 

0 

2, BOO 


6 

2,550 

• M 

2 

0 

• M 

4 

880 

• M 

3 

3,100 

l(« 

0 

4,403 

til 

75 

3.U5S 


29 

8,650 

Ml 

19 

4,180 

M 

30 

3,600 

M. 

74 

87 U 

Ml 

15 

0 

1*1 

19 

0 

>•» 

18 

0 

M* 

aa 

1,800 


80 

0 

||# 

11 

0 

r*i 

IS 

200 

>M 

7 

3,880 

Mi 

10 

750 

IH 

U 

7,000 

M* 

25 

1,600 

H| 

8 

3,400 

T HI 

1G 

4,080 

•II 

38 

2,5 U) 
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Third-class roads —(conduced). 
Bodmin and Kadir Chuuk •*< 

-Anupsliahr, Gnn"6n, anil Motfidabad ••• 

Ouiuianr to Gauwan ... ... ••< ••• 

IslSmrinuar to Hniuffhit ••• »• 

Nnhas'iS'i tu l{nd£m ... ... «. 

Uismili to I’npul ... ... ... 

Islarnnagar to Dijoi ... ... ... 

Sttijadpur to ICnrengi ... 

-Anupshahr and CtuwdauBi ... ... ... 

luiauinngar nnc! Sahaswdn ... ... ... 

Gidhnul and. Dliapur ... ... ... ... 

Korinntha to Hnzratpur ... ... »« 

Miyion to Lalihart ... ... ... ... 


LbjJgtii WlTFIIN DIS- 

TIU0T. 

Miles. Ecct. 


There are also many milos of village roads, but as these are not maintained 
by Government, it ia impossible to calculate with any accuracy' thoir total 
length. 

The following table shows the distances of the princi¬ 
pal towns and villages from Budaun as given by the district 

authorities:— 


Pargnnah. 


Town or villogo. 


Distanoo in miles. 


Rajpura 

Asndpur 
IslSmnagar 
Bisault ,. 
Sa-tfisi „ 


SalmwSn 


XJjhnni , 

Budann , 
Usahat . 

Salimpur „ 


f Rajpura 
l Gnnwnn 


Aendpur 
Gnnnnur „. 
Isliamngar ... 
Eianuli 
MGndiya 
Y nzugaoj 
Rot 

Bilsi ... 

Cihtn Goa/iynn 

Parauli 

Sirasaul 

fin has wan 

Ujhani 

Shuildiupur 

KakoriX 

Knolihla 

Bin&wnr 

Usalnit ... 

Knkrala 

Alapur 

Daidganj ... 

Sallmpur 


The district is not rich in bridges. The B6jgh/it railway bridge, win oh cou- 
Bridgoa fleets this district with that of Bulandshahr, was until lately 

the only existing viaduct over the Ganges, and is still one of 
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the only two, if wo except I ho bridge at Calentta over the comparatively small 
branch of tlmt river known as the Hnglili. Bo ides this great iron way across 
tlio Ganges, there are several bridges over tho Aril, Mahavva, and Sot. Tho 
first of these streams is bridged in two places, and tho latter two in ono placo 
each. 1 Tho following statement shows the character of tho bed and banks of 
each river where crossed by the principal roads:— 





Rains. 

DltY season 

Character or 

Name of road. 

River. 

Means of 

•9 


J3 







'd 









CJ 

u 

pq 

& 

a 

o 

Cf 

Ur 

» 

& 

A | 

I 

ra 

OJ 

CQ 




Miles.; 

Feet. 

Feet. ' 

Feet. 1 


nr- 

/. Class 



2 

18 

700 

12 

Dow and 

Mixed 

“ 

Ganges ... , 

Bridge of 





steep. 

sand and 



lioata in dryl 
season, ferry 





clay. 


Bareilly and Hath-- 

Biiaiugaur, 

In rains. 

Feet. 






raa. 1 

Bridge „.i 

150 

fi - 

150 

1 

Sloping, 

Ditto, 

Clay. 

i 

Sot ... 

J)o 

500 

l» , 

20.) 

3 

Sandy. 

Ditto. 

l 

Aril 

I>0 

200 

15 1 

50 

13 

Steep ... 

Bilal and Knohhln, 

Dliniusnur, 

Culvert 

600 

fl i 

20 

2 


II. Class. 









'Budnnn and Fa- 

Sot 

Ferry 

312 

12 , 

200 

1 

Sloping, 

Mixed 

ruklmlwL 

Awl ... 

Bridge 

540 

11 

120 

8 

Low 

tt i B h t] 
bank 

sand & 

clay. 

Ditto. 

Bmlann and Slifili-, 

Rnmgnnga, 

Boat bridge 
In dry sea- 

1,350 

25 1 

220 1 

8 

Sandy. 

jah&npur. 


son, ferry in 




, 

steep, 




rains 





left bank 


III. Class. 







sloping 


.Uudann, DIM, and 

Sot 

Ferry 

500 

15 

fifl 

oj 

Steep ... 

Ditto. 

Isldmnagnr 
Sndiillrtliganj, TTfo- f 

Ganges ... 

Do. 

4,200 

23 

375 


On one 

Ditto. 

lint,and Biciiora- J 







side. 


•rlnit ( 

Aril 

Do. 

540 

n 

160 

21 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ujli&nl and Saline- 

Bhainsaur, 

Bridge 

600 

10 

85 

2 

Low .. 

Ditto. 

wan. 



Mile. 






Soli a swan and Bob- 

Mahiwn... 

Ferry ... 

\ 

20 

100 

2 

Steep on 

Ditto. 

lain. 



Feet 




one aide. 


Saliaawfili and Hi- 

Sot 

Raat bridge 

500 

20 

105 

6 

Sloping, j 

Ditto. 

a anil. 


in dry Bca- 
son, ferry in 
ratna. 







Sndaim and Kndiv 

Gangcn ... 

Ditto ... 

2,150 

26 

400 

1GJ 

Steep on 

Ditto. 

Chnulr. 







olio aide 


Anumlinhr, Gmi- 
wan, awlMorad- 

Mali aw ft 

Ferry ... 

9,000 

9 

65 

4 

Steep 

Ditto. 

abaci 










Tho remaining roads of importance do not cross rivers. 


' Tiie bridge over llio Maliawa is the mil way bridge at IJdbaranpnr Kliagi in Rnjpura, 
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BUDAUff. 


The climate of Budaun ia as healthy as, though porliaps hotter than, that of 
^ ^ any district in the Rohilkhaud division. Its greater heat 

could be easily explained by the fact that Budaun is the most 
southern district in Rohilkhand, as well as furthest from the Himalaya range. 
The rains set in about the middle of June, lasting usually for three or three and 
a half months, and the most unhealthy season is during their middle and close, 
in the months of August ami September. The southern portions of the district 
then become waterlogged and malarious, and a malignant typo of fever appears. 
The following table shows the rainfall for tho last five years as recorded in 
mokes at the headquarters of tho five tahsils ;— 


Year, 

Station. 



£ 







,8 


*4 

*> 

M 

V 

f 






jd 





£ 

9 

1 

a 





i 

1 

8 

s 

t 

<5 

£ 

a 

<u 

n 

p 

1-3 

4" 

>-» 

to 

a 

<3 

(U 

s* 

to 

o 

t> 

O 

o 

t» 

o 

<u 

o 

G> 

P 

Total 

( 

Badann 

•M 

1-6 

•3 


*2 

••• 

8-7 

13-0 

166 

29 


•4 


43 6 

1873 ,.J 

Hisauli 


ME 


... 

•4 

•4 

44 

8"U 

17'7 

1 9 



•1 

36-0 

Dfitfiganj 

HI 

2-3 

■3 



•3 

70 

00 

8 5 



•2 


27-2 

1 

Gunnaur 

H* 

1-3 


... 

... 

•4 

4-5 

6 0 

E2D 

2 1 

■3 


■c 

19-1 

K 

Snlmswfin 

«M 

1-2 



•2 

•i 


9-7 

8*0 

5'2 

• M 

■ •I 

•fl 

30 0 


Budaun 

Ml 

V2 

... 

•a 

U| 

•6 

•2 

16-1 

7-8 

6 8 




33-2 

1873 • 

Bisauli , 


■6 


•6 


•G 

1*4 

« 7 

7-1 

13*8 




33-7 

DdtSganj 


1 G 

... 

•7 

<«• 

1*1 

1*8 

18*1 

4-0 

9 s 




S3 O 


Gur.uo.ur 

m 

■7 

... 

■5 


■8 

21 

12 1 

9-4 

7'8 

'2 

Ml 




Salman an 

Mi 

' 6 

... 

•7 

... 

ia 

... 

pen 

2'3 

77 


»fc 

IM 

23-2 


Bndann 

Ml 

■ 


•7 

m 


39 

24'8 

9 6 

2-C 





1874 ui i 

Bisauli 

Ml 


■2 

•9 



2-G 

26-6 

11-b 

13-4 

j‘4 




D&tsgnnj 

•ll 

KjE 


•7 


•4 

SC 

28'3 

■71 

20 3 

1 5 





Gunnaur 

Ml 

K 


11 



3-1 

13'3 

11 *4 

16-2 






Snhaaw&u 

... 

•i 

■7 

■8 

... 

... 

1'fi 

23-1 

7'2 

l«-9 

... 

... 

HI 

62-3 

/ 


f" 

•5 

1-6 

Ml 



... 

J8'4 


6-2 


■1 



1675 ... ) 

Jiiaauli 

... 

‘2 

2 1 


-t 

O'B 

'6 

8*1 

6*8 

7 4 


•2 


25'U 

Dfitaganj 

... 

... 

3*] 

III 

• t* 

"2 

1 8 

Cffj 

11-6 

8 6 


•4 


( 

(rODDam 

Stituiswan 

H» 

■6 

•3 

2-2 

2-2 

■ •1 

III 

... 

0-7 

1*2 

2 4 
■2 

9-5 
4 C 

66 
7 6 

111 

... 

2 

■3 

M* 

27-9 

21-7 

1876 ... | 

Budaun 

Bieauti 

Ddtaganj 

Guuniur 

Sahasiyan 

Ml 

M * 

III 

1*1 

... 

>2 

•8 

'3 

•G 

•2 

■e 

.5 

•3 

■3 

*2 

■2 

■3 

•1 

•7 

*4 

1-8 

3 

127 
IU‘4 
73 
130 
13 3 

2-3 

2-7 

2-5 

1 0 
2 1 

6-8 

6-1 

6-6 

2-8 

49 

1 2 
•7 
■4 
-9 
■8 


... 

22-3 
22 2 
18-0 
20-6 
23 3 


After September the rains generally cease, and are succeeded bv tho cold wea¬ 
ther, which for both natives and foreigners is the healthiest period of the year. In 
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January tliorc oro a few showers, sometimes called <{ the Christmas rains,” 
though why is hardly apparent, as they seldom fall in December. The 
natives have indeed a proverb in which December rains arc treated as a 
prodigy 

Bhura bhainsa, chandli jor, 

PCs mahdwatk birli hon. 

" A brown buffalo, a bald goodwife, and winter raiua iu December 1 are Tarc . J1 

Hail falls occasionally in the winter, but the only snow over seeu is that of the 
Himalaya peaks, nearly two hundred miles away. There have been within living 
memory no hailstorms ao destructive as to necessibate a remission of revenue, 
but in 1862 and 1870 the crops were in some parganahs partially destroyed by 
downfalls of this sort. In the winter night a slight frost sometimes takes place, 
forming a thin film of ice on tho surface of shallow pools; but this disappears 
fit sunrise. As tho vernal equinox approaches, the heat rapidly increases, and 
tho summer may be «aid to have fairly begun before tho middle of April. From 
that time until tho monsoon again brings its rains tho temperature weekly 
inoraasQS, and. hot winds blow, although with leas violence than in more 
southerly districts. The following statement, compiled from tables supplied by 
Dr. Ituttledge, shows as far as possible the average temperature in each month 
for four years : — 


Months. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

3s\YiMflTy 


.*« 




6Q- 

67 U 

66*9 

62'S 

Pobruory 





III 

GO 5) 

63*43 

66*19 

62-64 

March 






76 «8 

68-68 

78-30 

76-07 






«** 

65 9 

08-74 

87 18 

87-89 

May 






93-12 

87-82 

93 37 

6B-72 






... 

87-57 

87-38 

91*25 

91-13 

July 





,11 

87-61 


85*32 

87 91 

August 





... 

87-12 

84-7 

86 6 

84 63 

September 


IM 



|ll 

85-35 

80 17 

83 3 

83‘3 

October 


• ■ ■ 



••• 

80 02 

77-7 

78‘42 

78-3 J 

November 


IM 



• II 

04*38 


03-4 

68 7 2 

December 


1*1 




80*02 

6103 

69-25 

02-66 


Dr. Ruttlodge remarks that these readings aro oflittle scientific value,” 
as ho had no means of fixing the thermometer so as to protect it from reflected 
hoat, and, until 1875, they were taken in a very hot building; but they are the 
only ones obtainable, and will suffice to show roughly tho average temperature,- 
1 Tho month of Pus includes also a portion of January, 
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PART II. 

Productions of the District. 


There arc HO animals peculiar to the district. The Inst Jeopard was killed 
about two years ago in the village of Dehgawan in parganah 
A nitual Kiogilcm. p a haswiln. Antelope, pigs, and nilgai arc common, and woh ca 

occur on the sanely wastes of the hMr tract. Black partridge, quail, water-fowl, 
and hares abound, while florican and sand-grouse are occasionally met with . 1 
Thera is nothing peculiar in the breed of domestic cattle, and little deserv¬ 
ing nolico in any attempts made at improved breeding of animals for agricul¬ 
tural purposes in this district. Somo advantage accrued from tho existence 
ut Guntmur, Warkaoli, Mustafabad, and Paliya. Gumv of stallions from the 
Government stud. Mr. (J. W, TV/irsh hag supp/ied the fof/uw-iag account of 
the method of breeding horses obtaining in this district:— 

li The ordinary method requires tlio foal to he weaned when three 
or four months old, if the mother appeals to be wonkened 
Uorec-breeding. by suckling it; if not, tho foal is not disturbed for another 


month or so; when eight months old boiled grain is 
sometimes given and when the year is completed it is taken regularly, and 
in tho raw state. Besides this ordinary mode there is a certain method 
of forcing horses, aB it wore, pub in practice by mahsijans and others 
who desire to got cattlo speedily in condition for sale. Of this thore 


are two modifications, the first of which may bo called tho close way. It 
consists ia completely shutting the colt or filly up from fresh air and light 
and feeding him very highly for forty days with green moat, m,, ton dor 
grass and green-cut barley mixed with spices and condiments of various 
kinds. Ifis time is portioned between eating and sleeping. When tho forty 
dajs aro completed a very little air is allowed to enter the stable, tho 
allowance being gradually increased day by day, and a likewise gradually in¬ 
creasing portion of month corn is given him, till at last ho is tied up in 
the open air, and finally taken out for exercise. During the process sand is 
spread instead of grass, and the stable is nob cleaned out during tho forty 
days, nor is the horse gi’oomod 5 but this perhaps is an exaggerated account 
The second modification consists of the identical process described above, with 
this exception, that tho patient is not kept from the air ; when it is vory hot 
his stable is cooled with tattfs , 2 In case of a chill or mismanagement by an 


1 The other specie? of birds are much the same'as those found elsewhere in the plains of 
the North-n extern Provinces. For a list of tho latter see GazcLtecr, Vol IX., pages XVII -LV 
» Moistened screens of roots or gtasg, which <urc fixed in Uic door a or other apertures of 
e building and ccol lac air as it cutcis, 
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unskilful practitioner, horses die quite suddenly under tills treatment, but when 
properly managed, it is said to quickly bring them into condition .* 1 

Bullocks for plough purposes may be bought at from fifteen to forty 
rupees each. Two stud bulls were stationed in the district by Government, 
one at SaifuMhganj in the Bisauli tahgf! ? and another at Simri in tbe Gimuaur 
tahsil; and their offspring, which are used as beast3 of burden, fetch generally aa 
mnoh as eighty rupees a pair. The produce of a cross between Brahman? bulls 
and the ordinary cow are used for a similar purpose. Tradition says that 
in former years the grass at Ustlwan in parganah Usahat and at ICaulbiii in 
parganab Sahaswdn was of an exceptionally nutritive quality, and that cattle fed 
on it quickly came into coudition, but the increase in cultivation has entirely 
removed all traces of those pasture lands. Sheep and goats aro of Lhe ordinary 
bried ; but tho best sheep come from Farukhabad, and the ordinary district breed 
sell at from one to two rupees per head. 

A reward of tlireo rupees is paid for every male wolf killed, and five rupees 
licntha from wild for every fcraalo wolf. Some years ago as much as twenty 
iinlniAiB. rupees were paid for a well-known wolf, but of late years 

the numbers have so decreased that the rewards have been reduced. In 18G8 
two annas a head were given for the destruction of vonomous snakes in the 
Dathgunj tahsil. The following statement shows the number of persons who 
have died from tho attacks of wild auimals and snakebites for six years ;— 



1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1876, 

1876. 

Average, 

M ales 

Ml | 

43 

03 

91 

77 

72 

00 

72 6 

Females 


76 

j 103 

194 j 

107 

116 

162 

1161 

Total 

... 1 

119 I 

' 106 1 

535 ( 

184 1 

187 

' 252 i 

188 7 


Fish. —The following kinds of fish 1 are found in the Ganges and Rdra- 
ganga s —mahdser y lari, bdm , rohu {Labeo rohita), genr , baikar or bachua, 
(Schlbichthys garuaj, bosini, moi , arhivdi , (Mugil corsula, a kind of gray 
mullet), Idnchi, rekri, chaliya , bhadua f gonch (Bagarius yarrellii), katun f saul 
( Oreinus sinuatus) } sauliyd (Ophiocephalus striatus ), sehri, and jhinga (a kind of 
prawn). In the Sot, Aril, and Mahfiwa streams aro found the rohu, gem 
Idnchi , rchri, chaliya , bum, bhaduci, gonch, katua, Saul, sauliya , sehri, and jhinga. 
In the Nurpur and Ldkhupur jhils the bosini and Idnchi ; and in the Dhand jhil 
the singi (Saccobranchus fossilis). The greater number of these fish appear 
at all seasons, but tho Idnchi and bosini chiefly in the cold weather, the rohu 

‘Tho scientific names have been given where ascertainable. Most, if not all, of these fislinJusfc 
under other names have appeared iu the HbIs already published. Sco Gazetteer, Vol. II., 
pages 66-58, and Vol. lY,,pngia 62 64. 
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and gear in both cold and hot weather, and the arhtvdi in the rains. The 
Dhimars or fishermen catch chiefly with a cast-net, which they throw with 
very great skill j but sometimes a drag-net is employed, and in the smaller 
streams funnel-shaped baskets at an opening in a dam. All classes of all reli¬ 
gions, except Baniyas and Brahmans amongst Hindus, eat fish, and suoh food 
sella on an average at six pice (about 2|fZ.) per ser (about 2tbs.), rising to 
tbreo and four annas for the better sorts j but the fishing industry of the 
district is too limited in extent and unimportant as a food resource to claim 
further mention in this notice. 

The flora of the district must, like its fauna, bo treated briefly, as both 

,, ,. materials and space for an exhaustive account are wanting. 

Vegetable kingdom. . . , 

The vegetable products may be roughly divided into trees 

nnd cultivated crops, a division which, for practical purposes, will be simpler 

than a more scientific classification . 1 

The principal trees are the mango (dm), sbiBbam (Dalbergia sissoo ), ntm 2 
TreeB (Media indica ), giilar {Ficus glomerata), pakar or pilkbnn 

(Ficus cordifolia ), pipnl (Ficus religiom ), bar or banyan 
(Ficus Bengalensu), j&man (Eugenia jambclana), mulberry (shahUt , bakain 
(Melia (izedarach I, sir as ( Albiszia lebbeb), tfcn (Cedrela toona ), laberii (Cordia 
»ny^a), mahiia (Bassia latifolia ), tamarind (imU), babul (Acacia arabica), date- 
palm (kkajtir), liarsingdr <Nydanthes arbovtrisiis), bambu (bans), lcaahu/ir 
(Bauhinia variegata ), bel ((Eyle marmelos ), jack-tree (kathal or barhal), jujube 
(for), amultfis ( Cassia fistula), t&r (Ftorassus Jlabelliformis) , ebony (tenddd), 
kbirni {Mimusops Indica ), maulsari {Mimusops elengi), kaith (Feronia elephan- 
tim) f barnd {Cratceca rcligiosa), and dhuk (Buteafrondosa). 

No loss than 23,045 acres of tho district tiro occupied by mango groves. 
The mango is planted on account of its fruit and the shade it affords, 
its timber boing a secondary object. This tree is ofton found planted in long 
avenues along the sides of roads, where, but for its presence, the traveller 
would find the glare intolerable. But it is most often met with in dense 
bdghs or orchards planted by somo pious native who wishes literally to 
keep bis memory green. Mango trees are propagated by seed in the rainy 
season, and when eighteen indies or two feet high the seedlings are transplanted 
to their ultimate home. The slnshum is planted almost entirely on account of 

*SS$SSS^3Sf£SS3aS 
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its wood. It is not, like the mango, an evergreen j its shade is scanty, and it has 
no fruit ; but its timber, which is tough and handsomo, has been called “ the 
Indian rosewood,” and is suitable for any kind of furniture. This tree is 
propagated by seed, arriving at maturity in from 20 to 25 years. The nim too 
lias a serviceable wood, used for beams, planking,JJand other scantlings. From 
its leaves is decocted an embrocation for sprains and bruises, and its bark is 
considered a febrifuge. Nim trees are planted by seed, and the seedlings are 
transplanted to their destination during their second year. The gdlar, pakar, 
plpal, and bar are alL tress of the fig tribo, held in more or less sanctity by the 
Hindus. The two latter, which are especially sacred, grow to a gigantic size, 
and afford a thick shade. When they have onco fixed their knotty roots in a 
piece of masonry the Hindu rarely ventures to interfere with thorn, and these 
vegetable Vandals at last destroy the building. The bar or banyan shoots down 
from its branches long roots, which establishing themselves in the earth become 
separate trunks. Milton’s description of this tree is well known , 1 and there is 
a bar at Karanpur in parganali Islfimnagar which goes far to justify that 
description, covering almost au acre of ground. It may be mentioned that 
the Karanpur banyan baa strangled in its coils a sati, or small monument 
marking the spot whore a Hindu widow sacrificed herself on her husband’s 
pyre. The wood of these fig trees is fit for nothing better than fuel, and 
their fruit is small, gritty, and tasteless. The figs of the gular are, however, 
larger than those of the others, and its timber is used for the circular frame 
(jdkhan) on which rests the first course of masonry in n well. Birds devour 
greedily the fruit of all four trees, and so long as this fruit lasts may be seen 
fattening themselves amongst the spacious branches of the bar and plpal. 
Amongst them the groen-pigeoit (hdril) is conspicuous for his beauty, 
although his plumage can hardly be distinguished from the surrounding 
leaves until be discovers liis hiding-place by a soft whistling. These fig trees 
are propagated both by seed and cuttings, and attain to a great age. The 
j&man lias a purplish-black fruit, acrid to the taste. Its leaves when crushed 
give out an aromatic odour, and its timber is used in house-building. It is 
planted by sowing, and grows slowly. Tho fruit of the mulberry tree, which 
is planted in hedgerows along tho sides of roads, is inferior in size and flavour 
to that of its European congener. There are no silkworm mulberries (moms 
alba) in tho district, and sericulture is unknown. Tho bakain and siras are 
generally seen growing in avenues along a highway. The latter has a thick and 

elegant foliage, and its wood, which is hard and durable, is in some demand for 
c 1 Paradise Lost, IX,, 1100 , 
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cart-wheels. Tho former is uaoless, except for its shadn, and even of this it 
gives very little. The tun varoly comes to perfection in this district, as it 
prefers a cooler and in tester climate, Wt lift ■wood is easily wo\*k<jd ; ’wears wall, 
takes a good polish, and is prized accordingly. The mahua has a broad 
deciduous leaf, and a flower which by its poignant and disagreeable odour 
proves itself an exception to tho cynical aphorism that ‘‘in India everything 
smells except tho flowers.” The liquor-yielding properties of this flower are 
little valued in Budarin, and hence the tree is not planted there systematically, 
as it is in tho southern districts of the North-West Provinces. Tho tamarind, 
although slow in growth, is a graceful and shady tree. Its wood is supposed 
to make tho best charcoal, and its acid fruit yields a pleasant sharbal , but it is 
considered a sort of Upas-tree by the natives, none of whom will sleep or 
encamp under its branches. The babul is a thorny and resinous tree with a 
very scanty shade. Gum-arabic is sometimes extracted from this tree in other 
districts, but the inhabitants of Budann prize it mostly on account of its wood, 
which being hard and tough makes good agricultural implements. Tlio date- 
palni grows chiofly in tho forest patches towards tho east of the district, but is 
not confined to that locality alone : it has a small fruit, and a kind of toddy is 
prepared from its juice. Of the tar-palm, from which toddy is usually extraoted 
elsewhere, there are few specimens in the district. Tho bambu is so well 
known that nothing need here bo said of its characteristics: it is, affcov the 
coeoanut palm, the most generally useful tree in India. The knehndr, a hand¬ 
some tree when in flower, resembles the tun in its proferonoo for a cooler 
elimato than that of Budann. Prom the fruit of the bol is prepared a medicine 
of acknowledged efficacy in cases of dysentery and diarrheoa. Thokathal is not 
a wild tree, but is planted in gardens: it3 fruit resemblos the bread-fruit of the 
West Indies, and has an unpleasant smell. The jujube is a thorny shrub which 
yields a small plum, and whoso bark is used for tanning. The chistorocl yellow 
flowers of the anmllas when seen from some little distance resomble those of tho 
English laburnum, aud a decoction from its pods forms a drastic purgative, 
Though last on tho list, the dbfik is by no means the least important of tho 
trees mentioned. It has a large oval leaf and reel papilionaceous flower, and 
although under favourable circumstances it vies with the greater forest IreOs, 
hero attains a height of twelve or fifteen feet only. From the leaves, mon of 
the Bari caste make leaf platters and cups for the reception of clarified butter 
aud other food ; from tlio flower is extracted a yellow dye called tesu the onm 
iTlio mordants used by native dyers have not apparently the power of rendcrwifr this 
colour f»6t, am! its nae 1 b limited chiefly to dyoing garments ft t the tunc of the Uuli festival. 
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used in tho manufacture of Indigo and preparation of astvingeut medicines, 
and the bark and roots furnish malarial for a cheap kind of ropo, 

Be for o describing the cultivated crops it will bo useful to mention tlio increase 
Cultivated cro made in cultivation during the past forty or fifty years, 

as well as the proportion in which tlio cultivated area 
is sown for the different harvests. It will at the same time be unnecessary to 
give more than a brief glance at these subjects, which are treated in detail in 
the separate articles on each pargatiah at the end of this notice. Siuce the former 
settlement of land revenue, which was effected between 1831 and 1833, cultiva¬ 
tion has increased by 27 pier cent., whilo the percentage of increase in the total 
area of the district has boon 5 ouly. Thoro is little difficulty in pronouncing to 
whafc cause this great advance in tillage is due. As a general rule, the margin of 
cultivation ©xtonds with the increase of population, the rule hoingin India liablo 
to variation aocording to the lightness or severity of the revenue assessment; 
and while between 1847 and 1872 the population of Budaun had risen from 
349 to 466 persons per square mile, tho former settlement was on the whole a 
light one. There is, however, reason to believe that the actual growth of culti¬ 
vation was somewhat loss than that recorded. When the latest measurements— 
i.f., the measurements for the current settlement—were made, the amouut of cul¬ 
tivation in parganah Sahoawdn, where the increase was largest, happened to ho 
exceptionally high. “ Largo tracts of bhnr” (or Bandy soil), writes Mr. Carmi¬ 
chael, ££ wero brought uuder cultivation, for that ono ycav alone, to be aban¬ 
doned in tho very next." It must also b© remembered that tho measurements 
for the former settlement excluded many revenue-free villages which have since 
been assessed with revenue, and whoso cultivated area therefore appeared for 
the first time in the measurements preceding the current acttlomout. Of the pre¬ 
sent cultivated area somewhat over five-eighths is generally sown for the autumn, 
and a little under thrco-oighllis for tho spring harvest. As elsewhere in Upper 
India, there are but these two harvests in tho course of tlio year, tho only rules as 
to rotation of crops being (1) that the same crop is not sawn in tho same field 
for two yoars running, and (2) that the same field is not sown for both 
harvests in tho Bame year. 

But to return from this slight digression, and enumerate the chief oul- 
The principal cultivated fcivatod crops of the district. Distributing these accord- 
cro P s - ing to the ordinary Glassification, we have amongst tho 

cereals wheat (gehtiii), barley (jau), and rice (dhdri) ; amongst tho pnlsos, peas 
(maWar), gram or chanfi (CifQr arietinum ), moth (Phiaseolvs aeonilifolius\ mung 
(Phascolut mungo), urd (Phaseolus mdiatus) } arhar (Cajanits flavu$) } and lobiyd 
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(Voliohoa sine litis) ; amongst tho fibres, cotton (kapds) and hemp (sail) ; amongst 
tho oilseeds, til (s&atnum orientate), linseed (aln), and mustard (s arson, rai) ; 
amongst dyes, indigo (nil) and safflower (kusdni) ; amongst millets, joiir ( Holcus 
sorghum), bujra (Holcus spicutus), maize or Indian-corn (niakka), kodo ( Paspcdum 
frumcnlaceum), anti kangni ( Panitum ] tali cum) ; amongst miscellaneous 
growths for winch there is no general name in English, sugarcane (ikh), poppy 
(post), and tobacco (tambuLu) \ and amongst vegetables, potatoes (alii), carrots 
(gdjar), onions (piyd-), water-melons (tarlima), niusk-inolons ( kharbiiza ), cab¬ 
bages (koli), turnips (sfinlg7tam) } Iovcapples or egg-fruit (baingan), radishes 
(intili), cucumber (kakri), yams (irnttiM, zaruinkand), beans (sem) t garlic 
(fohnin), and many others. 

Barley ami wheatnro gvown for the spring harvest, and intermixed with 
them in tho same field nro often found otbor crops, 
such as mustard, linseed, and even peas. Amongst 
the other spring crops are all the vegetables just mentioned, besides poppy, 
tobacco, gram, and safflower. For tho autumn harvost aro sown tho millets and 
fibres lately enumerated, with rice, til, moth, and kodon. Sugarcane and arlmr 
can hardly be said to belong to cither harvest. The former is propagated by 
cuttings about February, and cut about November, while tho latter is sown in 
the autumn, but docs not attain maturity till tho beginning of tho following 
summer, Indigo, whether sown in Maroh or June, ripens at about the same 
time, viz., in August or September. Before quitting tho subject of lmrvosis, it 
may be mentioned that the kharif ov autumn crop is supposed to bo rouped first 
in tho west of tho district, and the rabi or spring crop in tho east. “ Autumn 
cut from the west, and spring from the east ” (kluirif pnchhim se hail, aur rabi 
yurab se) says tlic rustic proverb. 

The following table shows the soason of cultivation, togethov with tho 
Seaaon anil coat ol cultivation. cost 0 f seed, OUttlU'U, and vidllO per nci’o of SOlllO 
of tho principal crops 


Name of crop. 

tYlien Boivn. 

When reaped. 

Coat per nci e 
of cultiva¬ 
tion 

Avcrngo out¬ 
turn per 
acre 

Valuo of 
crop per 
norm 

1 Wheat 

Oclober 

Mny 

Its n p 

5 0 0 

Mils. a. c. 

6 16 0 

Its. a p, 

9 9 10 

2. Bnrlcy ... 

Ditto 

April 

2 12 0 

9 8 0 

8 12 1ft. 

3. Dram. 

September... 

May 

4 8 0 

118 0 

14 0G 

4 Jodi 

July 

November ... 

1 0 0 

3 32 0 

4 0 0 

B ltajra 

Ditto ■>, 

Ditto 

2 6 0 

6 16 0 

7 0 4 

6. Sugarcano 

February ■■■ 

Ditto 

22 O 0 

16 8 0 

61 3 2 

7. Cotton ... 

July 

February „ 

6 0 ft 

2 32 ft 

12 12 y 

fi. liice 1 

June 

December ... 

0 12 0 

4 0 0 

10 0Q 


III the ense of iiec some attempt 1ms boon made to strike nn avomgt?, ns the senson 
outturn, and value of tlmt crop differ cousidcmbly according to the varieties sown. For tho 
leimuadet of the usforiuntion given in the above table we are indebted to Mr. Whisb. 
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Methods of cultivating. 


Having given tiie coal of sowing, wo may add that the cost of the plant or 

apparatus required for the cultivation of a ono-plougU 
Agricultural Implement a. , . . . 

holding, t.e., 10 or RJtnghna >5 acres), is about 

Rs. 38. Of this the principal item is the prieo of a pair of bullocks, Rs. 20, and 
the next tlio cost of a rope, bucket, and other requisites for irrigation, Rs. 10. 
Tho agricultural implements themselves are very cheap, the plough alone- 
exceeding Re, 1 in value. Tho plough or hal consists of 10 pieces of wood, 
generally that of the babul tree, and one pieco of iron, viz., tho phala or share. 
Chief among tho remaining implements are tho Icosi or larger, and phdora or 
smaller, mattock : tho pelda or clod-crusher, a thick and heavy plank on which 
the driver stands while his oxen drag it over tho newly-ploughed field : the 
sain or seed-tube attached to the plough when drilling in seed: tho parchldyai 
or wooden rake, Jckurpi or weeder, and hansiya or sielclo. 

In tho methods of cultivation there is little peculiar to Cudann as dis¬ 
tinguished from other parts of Itohilkhand; but as this 
Methods of cultivating. i a tho first district of that province to be described, 

a brief account will now ho given of tho maimer in which tho principal crops 
nro raised. 

The earth is prepared for wheat aud barley by no less than twelve or fourteen 
plougbings in the rainy season, aud tho clods arc affcer- 
Wlicat au<l hurley. wards bioken with the patela. Tho seed is then drilled 

in with tho plough and sain. If the dryness of the soil demands that the Hold should 
bo irrigated immediately after sowing, tho earth is raked with the parchhiya into 
little beds or compartmonts, aud the watov is let into these one after another through, 
small earthen channels connected with the well, or other source of water. Tho 
seed germinates about four days after sowing. When tho crop is oioht or ton 
inches high it is weeded, and it is watered, if possible, some four times during 
its growth. When ripe the grain is reaped with tho ImnslyA 
and stacked for threshing. For tho reception of charm or 
gram the field is ploughed during the rains as often as for that of the coreals 
just mentioned. But tho cultivation of this crop, which germinates some four 
days after beiug sown, gives lifcfclo trouble, a3 weeding and watering aro seldom 
required. Less preliminary labour is needed to prepare the 
Jo6l and baju. go jj £ oy A cro p 0 f j 0 £ r or b:\jra. The field is ploughed five 


Wheat auJ Parley. 


Jof»r on cl bojift. 


or six time 3 only, and tho seed is then sown broadcast, not drilled in like that 
of wheat and barley. But these sowings aro not made until some time after 
tho first fall of rain, ns the cultivator believes that tho crop will be blighted if 
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/sown before the fierce heat of summer has had time to escape from the earth. 
After the geroiiuation of the seed, which takes place in about fivo days, tho crop 
U weeded some two or fin ee times. No watering is required, and tlio grain 
ripens without further labour. TJrd is always, and ti) generally, sown in the 
same field as these largo millets, which flourish best on a slight incline, or in 
*omo other position where water cannot lodge about their roots. Sugarcane 

demands a more toilsome culture than any of the growths 
Sugarcane " . ” 

already mentioned. The field set apart for its reception is 

first well manured, 1 and afterwards ploughed from fifteen to twenty times 
between the months of July and February. The cano is then plant al m small 
slips or cuttings about eight inches long, which arc covered carefully ovor with 
earth. After some ten days those slips begiu to sprout, ami when in the 
beginning of May the plants have sprung to a fair height the Boil round 
their roots is loosened and weeded. Between this process and tho burst of 
the rains tho crop is watered several timos: and when on the setting in of 
winter it begins to ripen, the sugar-mills are put in readiness and tho reap¬ 
ings commence. The preparation from the cane of raw sugar and molasses 
will not bore be described, as the subject will fall more appropriately under 
ColtorL tlw head of trade and manufactures in Part III. of this 

work. Cotton is sown broadcast after the first few show¬ 
ers of tho rainy season in land that bus undergone four or six preliminary 
ploughing, Tho crop germinates about a wook afterwards, and from this timo 
until four months later, when the first pods appear, is weeded four or live 
times, When ripe, those pods burst open, showing tho cotton within thorn, 
mid tho picking then begins. Tho operation is repeated every throo or four 
days, os fresh pods become ready for plucking, nnd is continued regularly 
until the plant is nipped and withered by tho frosts of December. Tho 
pod yields about two-thirds of seed ov Unaula, to one-third of raw cotton or 
bmga : and tho one is separated from tho othor by a proooas of manglm* be¬ 
tween two rollers, iron and wooden respectively. Ootton must not bo sown in a 
depression of the surface, nor indeed in any place whore water is likely to settle 
Rice. about its roota - The cultivation of rico differs according to 

tlw ™ ri( % sown, tho principal varieties being sathiJ/M 
and bonder. . Of these the most common is the sathi, so called because its cron 
ripens about sixty (sfa!i) days after appearing above ground. Tho seed, which 

much mod for purposes a?,mkuH nn a J . a? "'P * 0 ™ ftrticle oi to ba 

as guano and cop,Sites ate unknown.’ * k needless to remark that such manures 
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is steeped iu water all night before sowing, is after the beginning of the rains 
sown broadoast in moist or marshy ground prepared for its reception by two 
or throe ploughinga : and the crop is weeded once or twice during its growth. 
The jhabdiy on the other hand, is sown at the beginning of tlio hot weather, 
and is slow in growth, being rarely ready for reaping until December. As the 
young crop lias to bravo the fierce heat of the summer winds, it must of course 
bo sown in the neighbourhood of n swamp, or some other spot whore irrigation 
is easy. The crop is watered regularly until the beginning of the rains, and its 
field is before the sowings ploughed about half a dozen times. Khomhr is ft 
variety resembling jhabdi, the only difference between the culture of the two 
being that before receiving the former the field inustbe first piepared by irriga¬ 
tion. 

The processes of tliroshing (yahui) and winnowing (saildi), which are com- 
TJireahing and win- mtm to most crops just mentioned, remain to be 

nowing. noticed. For the threshing-floor ( khalih&n ) is seleetod a 

smooth level spot or area in its original sense, a spot overshadowed by trees 
being preferred. This floor is carefully scraped and cleaned, and the newly-reaped 
crop is afterwards spread over it. Some half a dozen bullocks are then tethered 
together by their necks aud driven round over the ears of grain in tko old 
Jewish manner. This process continues for two or throe days, until the grain 
is thoroughly trampled out of its husk, According to Mr. Carmichael , u the ox 
when bo troadeth out the corn” 1 is seldom muzzled ; but in the eastern districts 
of the North-West Provinces, where a rope-work bag or net is attached to the 
snout of the tantalized bullock, the reverse is the case. When the threshing has 
boon completed winnowing begins. The grain and husks are shovelled up together 
in a flat grass-work basket, open at one side, and in form somewhat rosembling 
the dustpan into which the dust of English houses is swept. The winnower 
then stands with his back to windward, and holds the basket aloft, slowly and 
gontly shaking out its contents. The seed, being the heaviest, falls at his feet, 
but the lighter husks or chaff are before reaching the ground carried, 
some little distance by the wind. This chaff ibhUa) is not allowed to lie 
where it falls, but is carefully gathered up as fodder for the cattle. 

As already mentioned, there is no canal irrigation in this district. The fields 
are watered cither from wells, masonry and earthen, or from 
J ’ lakes, ponds, swamps, or rivers. Twenty-four per cent, of 

fcho whole cultivated area of the district is thus irrigated, the proportion of 

1 Deuteronomy, xxv., 4. 
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irrigation to cultivation being 
following table will, however, 


highest in parganalig J3at&si and Bisaulj. The 
show the details for c-ach pavganah as well ns for 


the district at largo t— 


Fargiinnh. 

Cultivated area <” aerrs. 

Proportion 
of irrigation 
to cultiva¬ 
tion. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigotcd 

Total. 

plan till — "■ 

Iptnmnngtu ... *•■ 

}u>t 

fc.A!i<isw»n 
piluiUnir ... 

llsahut ... ••• 

IJudnun ... ••• 

fjliiiil ... ••• ••• 

Asaaiuic ... •** 

Kajl'Uni ... 

Tolnl ... 

l?,0C5 

10, (16 

27.404 

1 <5,370 

211 869 
IS.154 
19,410 
50,071 
7,&06 
8,573 

35,477 

2't,j40 

6- t4l 

7 o', 1 v7 

87,378 

65,443 

6l,»iB8 

66,106 

64,113 

40,103 

43,719 

62.522 
46,^60 
80,621 
07,131 

J04.9J8 

05,332 

79,242 

86.522 
84,814 
63.A0& 
59.202 

Bel cent, 
33 

30 

20 

28 

15 

31 

23 

82 

24 

14 

16 

202,644 

628,646 | 831,189 

24 


By tlio cultivators themselves ivuli irrigation is considered the best. 

“What is bettor than mother’s milk?” {Make diidh so hj& 
Wc» irrigation. fflfarh enquires ouo of tlioir proverbs: that is, what water 
is better for a crop than the water of the oartli that hears it? Thero are three 
different kinds of wq|1. The best and mast durable is of course the masonry well, 


but this is expensive, costing from Rs. 200 to Ra. 250 in construction. Next 
comes the mod tMarti km, or well of thick eaith, which, thanks to the tenacity 


of Ilia soil in which it is dug, will last for over twenty years without any masonry 
support to its walla. Wells of this sort vary in cost according to their depth from 
Jis, 8 to Us. 20 ; but they exist only in favoured portions of IslAmnagar, fjsahat, 
and n few other pavganahs whore the soil admits of their construction. Both 
masonry and thick earth wells are of much tho same diameter, and water about a 
quarter of an acra daily. They two both worked in the following manner: a raised 
slope or bullock-run leads up to the mouth of tho well, over which a small 
grooved wheel revolve^ on an axle supported by earthen pillars or wooden forks. 
The well-rope works on this wheel, producing a good deal of querulous croak¬ 
ing from the latter. A pair of bullocks—beasts whoso sluggish disposition peculi¬ 
arly fits them for dIow labour of this sort—■ato then yoked to one end of the 


rope and driven down tho incline, thereby hauling up the leathern bucket 
(j)ul) attached to the other end. Whon the bucket roaches tho top of tho woll 
its contents are upset into a small reservoir {parcha) dug beside tho mouth, and 
from (his reservoir the water is conducted in shallow channels to any part of 
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file surrounding fields where it may be required. It will bo seen that at least 
two persons are needed to work the well, i. one to drive the bullocks, and 
tho other to overturn the bucket and give directions to the bullock-driver. 

The last and most inferior kind of well is the earthen one dug in looso and 
friable soil. This excavation, although supported during its brief existence by 
a wicker-work lining of pliable twigs, rarely lasts for more than one season, 
being dug about Christmas, and falling in with tho first, heavy dowupour of 
rain aomo six months afterwards. The spot where such a well has stood is 
easily recognized by the circular depression in the ground and tho small heap 
of earth beside it. Such depressions are called jhards, and are often ploughed 
up just before assessments are effected, in order that the settlement officer may 
be deluded into the belief that the soil is incapable of irrigation. Eveu when 
industriously worked, such wells will not water more than ten poles of land 
daily. They are called charkhi or dhenkali wells, according to the manner in 
which they aro worked. On either side of the charkhi wells is fixed a wooden 
upright, and aoross the top of those two uprights is laid a beam which acts as 
an axle for a large wooden charkh or wheel. Ou the wheel works a rope with 
an earthen vessel (kanadra) attached to oneh end. The wheel is turned, and ns 
one vessel ascends full of water, tho other desconds to bo filled. This simple 
apparatus must not be confused with the so-called Persian wheel used for well 
irrigation in the Pauj&b and other parts of India. The rope or hand wound 
around that wheel is an endless loop with many water-pots attached, and 
resembles in principle the mud-dredgiug machines which may be seen at work 
on some of our British harbours and estuaries. Tho dhenkali is a long lever 
polo turning on a fulcrum formed by two uprights. To the butt-end of the 
polo is fixed a weight: to the other is secured a rope with tho bucket attached. 
The latter vessel is lowered into tho well by hauling down the rope, and lifted 
out again by the weight at tho other end of the pole. The dhenkali system 
of drawing water is not peculiar to llohilkhaud, or indeed any other part of 


India, but exists oven in Europe. 1 

The only remaining method of irrigation is by lifting water from rivers, 
lakes, or other stores of the pure element in. its still or run- 
Liffc Irrigation. ning state. Amongst such reservoirs must be included the 

bihars or small excavations made by the cultivators in places where tho wator 
lies very near tho surface. The inannor of lifting is in every case tho same. 
A channel is dug in tho bank of tho reservoir, and from this tbe water is baled 
with baskets into another channel some four feet higher. If the level of tho 


1 For nn illustration see Gazetteer, IV., 5 18 , 
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water bo much below that of tho laud to bo watered, two or more lifts of this 
sort are required. The baskets used are called Serfs, and arc 3 or 4 feet long 
by 8 or 10 inelie3 deep, their ordinary price being about 2 annas each. At 
each end of tho basket are attached striugs by which tho lifters lower and jerk 
it up again. Not less than two men, one on each side of the lift, are required 
to work it: and thus worked, one lift will irrigate about a mod of land daily. 


Jt has beeu already mentioned 1 that the water of tho Gauges ib some- 
times accused of depositing the impure carbonate of soda 
known as rih. tfsar dharti , as earth impregnated with this 
deposit is called, is certainly found only in spots which are or have been subject 
to inundations from that river, and never on tlio hangar or uplands. It is not 
met with on. land where, owing to the presence of ravines or undulations, water 
cannot lodge, nor, strange to say, on land flooded by the Riimganga, The soil 
which it most affects is multi t/dr or clayey mould. Ueli does nob at once make 


its appearance on the surface of tho soil which it has impregnated. During 
tho winter and samnier it lies torpid, efflorescing in blotches of whitish-grey 
powder nil through the autumnal rains, and most actively towards their close. 
The villagers scrape up and collect it, as it forms an ingredient in native soap. 
r< Tho presence of this reh in any land may,” writes Mr. Carmichael, " bo con¬ 
sidered as prin& facie evidence of its unculturableness. But the people do in 
particular localities, especially iu tho immediate neighbourhood of villages, ro- 
olnim small patches of this laud, which they do by the following process.* They 
first plough up tho land after the Christmas rains, and then taking tho old 
thatch from their houses and chopping it up very fine, plough it into tho soil 
thoroughly. They then plant out cane in the field, and the roots of this crop 
stvUan« <Wp into the earth, and well beyond the region of rob (for the soil is 
not ordinarily impregnated with this beyond tho depth of 3 or 4 inches) tho 
crop comes in duo time to maturity. Whatever crop, however, is sown in the 
first instance must bo of a description that will take deep root into the earth 
before the periodical rains set in, otherwise the reh, at that time becoming 
active hums up the roofs thereof. After the land has once had a good crop on 
it m this manner, it is available for any crop. High manuring is also resorted 
to to reclaim this land, but nothing is so efficacious as the process which I havo 
described above.” 


But the 
Pflmlnes, 


local sterility causal by the deposits of water is fa ] eM Boriom 

, tlle S eDoral sterility sometimes caused by tho want 
of water: and during tho last 120 years B.,tiara 'has suffered 
dPage 6, 
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from no less than five serious famines produced by drought. The first we bear 
of during that period is tho famine of 1761, mentioned in Niyaz Ahmad’s 
"History of the Rolullas,” who were at that time tho governing power. All that 
we kuow of this calamity is that immense numbers of people died from starva¬ 
tion, and that many emigrated to seek their bread in more favoured parts 
of the country. “ It has not been possible to ascertain,” naively remarks 
Maulari Muhammad Karim, 1 "what measures were adopted by tho Govern¬ 
ment of the day for the relief of the poor.” In all probability that Govern¬ 
ment adopted the lamer faire policy so dear to most oriental rulers. Of 
the next famine, that of 1803-4, wo of course hear more, aa it occurred 
after tho introduction of British rule. The spring harvest was iu that year very 
scanty, and tho autumn crops completely failed. The demands of the tax- 
gatherers were met in some instances by violence, although payers of laud reve¬ 
nue generally adopted tho more prudent course of absconding to evade their 
liabilities. No less than 54 estates in parganahs Budaun, Kot, and Usahafc 
were declared by the civil courts forfeited to Government on accoimt of the 
default or evasion of their holders. Government, however, behaved with great 
liberality, and, except iu tho caso of one village (Usd-wan), where tho landholders 
had been guilty of continued acts of violence, declined to put the decrees 
obtained in force, and oven restored this village to its original holders upon 


payment of Rs. 700. 

The third groat famine was in 1837-38, called by Mr. Court u a year of 
drought unparalleled in the annals of our Indian his- 

FqTOIHC Of 1887-30. . )« mi ► n • , n 

tory. ihe price ot grain roso to a rupeo lor sevcu 
sers (about 141bs.) Thousands died of starvation, many of the survivors 
emigrated, and the cultivators were often forced by hunger to Boll even 
their agricultural tools. During the months of August and September, 1837, 
no less than 200 dacoities 2 —if thefts of grain in the course of a bread-riot 


may be called by so hard a torrn—were committed, aud the police appear to 
have been unable to cope with tho general tumult, 11 Food,” writes Mr, Court, 
4( was demanded of the grain merchant. His refusal was followed shortly by au 
attack on his grain-pits. The police establishments were inadequate to guard 
even the persons apprehended. Mr. Clarke, tho magistrate, told tho people 
they must trust to themselves for protection. Military aid was obtained ; the 
townspeople kept up an establishment of guards; tho daooits were frequently 
worsted in the attack and beaten back. In the course of a month and a 


i The Deputy Collector of Budaiw, who lias written a raluablc memoir of the distiict iu 
the vernacular. 


3 A dneoity (dahdill) Is defined by section 391 of the Indian Penal Code as a rjbbery (i.e,, 
theft with violence) by Arc or more persons. 


o 
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half this species of crime was put down.” The measures of relief adopted 
were as follows : remissions of land-tax were granted to tho amount of 
Us. 3,05,755, and the progressive demands, which had at tho newly completed 
revenue settlement been adopted for some purganalia, were made stationary. 
Becovciable arrears for years preceding that settlement were altogether remit¬ 
ted, even in cases where engagements to pay by instalments had been taken 
from tbo landholders. Mr. Clarke collected from the wealthier inhabitants 
subscriptions for the relief of their poorer fellow-subjects, but no documents now 
exist to show the amount attained by this relief fund, or the manner in which 
it was spent. 

The next scarcity, that of 1801, was less serious. The rainfall had 


Scarcity of 18 G 0 61 ln 1860-61 been very deficient, and as a consequence tho 
7 autumn harvest was only a third or a half of what it 

should have been. The spring crops of 1861 failed everywhere except in 
a few favoured spots, and even in these the outturn was greatly below the 
average. The prices of grain roso, and distress began to mako itself felt 
in .August, I860, the former becoming highest in March, and tho latter in 
June, 1861. With the ripening of the earlier rain crops tho famine of 
course nbated greatly, and lmd disappeared entirely by the beginning of tho 
following year (1862) : but in tbo meanwhile many deaths had taken place 
from starvation or its attendant diseases. Notwithstanding the general 
Imager, few dacoities or agrarian outrages woro committed, or at least reported. 
On tho nppoaranco of distress, relief measures were promptly undertaken by 
the magistrate, Mr. Carmichael. A famine fund was raised, and eventually 
amounted to nearly Its. 23,822, of which Its. 18,000 wore contributed by tho 
central relief committee at Agra, Its. 2,772 by Government, and the remain¬ 
der by private subscribers. This fund more than sufficed to defray tho total 
cost of relief measures, which was Its. 21,107 only. Able-bodied agricul¬ 
tural paupers were employod first in filling up unsightly holes iu tho city of 
Budaun and its neighbourhood, aud afterwards iu metalling the Bareilly and 
Hftthras road, receiving for this labour a pittance sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. Old and infirm persons were supplied with cooked food 1 and 


received into the poor-houses which were opened in each pavganah. Paupers unac¬ 
customed to tho harder forms of toil were employed on a petty allowance in 
making rope and other light labour, but tho number of such persons was very 
small. And lastly, respectable women, who had according to tho custom of tho 

* l . ft « X „ C3pt t'extreme destitution, toe Hindu will not touch food cooked b r ft member 
of a lower caste or (Afferent religion. The fame remark applies to tho lowor classes of STuham- 

(ut r “" iBe<1 ’ W *’'" ft °“ “"««■> 1 htfgenumber'of 
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country lived in seclusion, were paid to spin thread out of cotton supplied to 
them gratis. The total number of persons who received relief was estimated at 
479,926. No remissions of rovenue for tho famine year itself were consi¬ 
dered necessary. But the landholders of sixty villages in parganah Saliaswdn, 
which had suffered more severely than the rest of tho district, were absolved 
from payment of some arrears due on account of former years. To enable the 
famished peasantry to buy bullocks, seed-grain, and other requisites of cultiva¬ 
tion, the Agra committee advanced or gave a further sum of Rs. 1,500. 

The last chapter in the annals of drought and hunger opens at the year - 


Scarcity of 18S9. 


1869. The rains of 1668 had partially failed, and the outturn 
of the autumn harvest had been some 50 per cent, below the 


average. It was expected that tho spring crop would yield even less, as severe 
frosts had added their mischief to that of drought; but, thanks to a timely fall 


of rain in January and February, another half-harvest was garnered. There 
had thus been the outturn of but ono complete harvest to supply tho food of 
two, and this fact would alone bo sufficient to account for a scaroity. Bufc 
Mr. Whish is inclined to attribute tho famine of 1869 rather to the high prices 


caused by an <{ innnenso export of grain” to tho Dudb and othor places tliau to 
any “ dofioienoy in actual harvests.” 1 But to whatever cause tho distress may- 
have been originally due, it became to July, 1869, so great that the acting magis¬ 
trate found it necessary to institute measures of relief. Those measures were 
much the same as those adopted during the preceding famine, the only differ¬ 


ence being that able-bodied paupers were now employed exclusively on tho 
repair of district roads, and that fewer poor-houses for tho old and infirm were 
opened thau in 1861. Tho total number of persons relieved was 707,287, of 
whom 292,192 were employed as labourers on the roads. Tho net coat of 
relief was Rs. 41,562, of which Rs. 23,922 were speut ou tho wages of pauper 
workmen, and tho remainder on gratuitous relief. The cost of road labour was 
defrayed out of the accumulated ferry fund and a special Government grant; 
while the expense of gratuitous relief was borne chiefly by the central com¬ 
mittee, Government, and local subscribers. The revonuo of 1869 was realized 
without difficulty, and it was deemed unnecessary to grant either remissions to 
the landholders or advances to the cultivators. As might have been expected, 


offences against property increased in proportion to the distress, but non© of tho 
crimes reported wore of a vory serious nature. That distress disappeared on th© 
ripening of tho earlier autumn orops, and in the end of September relief works 
were closed. The following statement shows the prices of various grains, not 
1 Mr. IIonYcy appears to be of the same opinion. Seo his report on the famine of |g68-09, 
chapter IV. 
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only during the months of scarcity themselves, but during the periods of deolino 
and recovery that preceded and succeeded them _ 

I I Amount of grain purchasable ft r one rupee* 


year 1 Month. 


Wheat. Barley. Bnjrn. Jofir. Ric-e. Gram. 


i ses 

July 


August ... 


September m. 


October 


Notembcr ... 


Dc-ccmbcr 

1809 

January ... 


February ... 


March 

» 

April 

j» 

.Jr 

U 


>1 





September ... 


October 


November 


December ... 

1870 

January ... 

II 

February ... 

•i 

March 


24 6 

22 12 
18 II 
14 8 

12 10 
11 2 
12 0 

11 7 

12 10 
16 0 



Burley. 

s. 

c. 

33 

14 

01 

4 

23 

11 

18 

1 

16 

3 

13 

14 

16 

10 

i 15 

10 

16 

0 

20 

14 

1C 

13 

14 

7 

11 

10 

U 

0 

12 

10 

11 

1.4 

0 

7 

10 

12 

12 

0 

16 

10 

29 

0 


23 12 

24 0 



16 

14 

24 

0 

«*• 

10 

4 

u 

0 

12 

8 

13 

a 

13 

4 

13 

8 

13 

S 

... 

8 

7 

8 

7 

7 

3 

9 

10 

19 

4 

23 

7 

19 

12 

lfi 

16 

10 

7 

21 

0 


HI 

9 

16 

2 

32 

0 

12 

14 

10 

12 

a 

6 

10 

3 

10 

12 

10 

8 

9 

14 

14 

a 

0 

9 

8 

6 

8 

0 


10 13 

10 12 
10 13 

12 0 


SO 

10 

29 

a 

23 

12 

17 

6 

14 

8 

18 

e 

13 

12 

12 

9 

13 

3 

14 

7 

16 

0 

12 

0 

9 

8 

9 

fi 

9 

14 

9 

16 

8 

7 


10 13 

24 3 


The prices liero given are those for the lust week in each mouth, and it 
seems hardly necessary to add that by * s. * is moaufc the aer of about 2 lbs., 
and by * c. ’ the chhatUk of about 2 oz. avoirdupois. 

A deficiency in tho rainfall during the year 1877 lvas severely felt in this 
district. Poor-houses were again opened and relief works sot on foot, 
but a timely full of rain on the 6th of October enabled the cultivators to prepare 
the ground for the spriug crops, and by restoring confidence lowered prices. 

There are no quarries of building stono or mines of any sort in tho dia- 
_ 1(1I ... trict ; stone is indeed seldom used in building, but for 

roofing red sandstone flags aro sometimes imported 
from Agra. Tho price of such flags when 1$ iueh thick is about Rs. 2-8-0 per 
hundred squaro feet. Slop-moulded bricks burnt in native kilns sell according 
to their dimensions, as follows :— 

„ Size. Approximate price. 

12"X6 *X3 " Rs. 7 per 100. 

9”XH”Xtr Rs. 6 „ „ 

&"X4 "XU" Its. 3 .. . 


G"X3 n X I " 


Approximate price. 
Rs. 7 per loo. 
Rs. 6 ,, „ 

Its. 3 „ „ 
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The method of moulding bricks with sand and burning thorn in flame kilns is 
not in use. Of timbers, those chiefly used in construction are mango at Rc. 1 
per cubic foot, nim at Its. 2, and shi&hcwi at Its. 3-8. The wood of the 
tree (shorca rolusta) is rarely mot with, but is occasionally imported from 
tho PiUblnt subdivision, of the Bareilly district at Rs. 3-8 per cubic foot. 
From Cliiikiya, at the foot of tho Kmnaim hills, comes a small quantity of 
limestone, which sells at Budaun for Rs. 2 per maund (lbs, 80). 

Lime for mortar is generally procured by burning with cowduug fuel in 

open kilns a kind of calcareous marl. The strength of 
Lime and kunkur, , , P ... . ° 

the mortar mado irom such lime vanes according to 

tho quantity of clay in the marl, but never equals that of lime prepared from 
kunkur or nodular limestone. Kunkur is, however, little used in the manufac¬ 
ture of limo, as it is Jess abundant and loss easily crushed than the marl. The beat 
quality of the latter fetches about Rs. 20, and inferior qualities Rs. 16 per 100 
cubic feet. Both qualities are found at a depth of from 5 to 12 feet in the fol¬ 
lowing places Aharwara and NnrAo in parganah UjhAni, and Aroliya ia 
parganah UsahAfc. Kunkur is used, as elsewhere in Gaugetic India, for metalling 
roads. Its price when carried some 8 or 10 miles and stacked beside the road 
is about Rs. 5-6 per 100 cubic feet. The cost of metalling a road 12 feet 
wide with six inches of kunkur is Rs. 2,060 per mile. Kunkur is quarried at 
several places within the district, viz,, Chakolar in parganah Bndaunj Rasulfi, 
Bichauln, and Srkri Kasimpur in parganah Ujhdni; Masatidpura in parganah 
Usnhat; and Agol iii parganah Kot. 


PART III. 

Inhabitants, Institutions, and History of the District. 

The population of the district in 1847, before the complete transfer of 

,, five parganahs 1 to the Eta district, consisted of 825,692, 

. Census of 1817. J ' m. 

or excluding those parganahs of 693,607 persons. The 

transferred parganahs were Bilrdm, Soron, Faizpur, Aul&i, and Ridbpur, 

and their population in that year has been already shown in the notice on the 

Eta district. The following table therefore gives the distribution of tha 

1 These parg.mahs wore included in tho Eta district on its formation in 18-15, blit their 
revenue administration remaiuod subject to the Collector of Eudauu until 165G. 

6 
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inhabitant amongst those parganabs only which still form portions of 


Budarin — 1 


pargnnali. 

ft* 

o 

eft 

5 

§ 

B 

<w 
° w 

01 

<- oo 

9 a 

0 

K 

a? 

CJ 

3 

a 

5 

3 

3 

o 

IJ mdus. 

AJu&ahndnt ami 
others noft Jfuvdu. 

Tola 1 ! population. 

1 

1 

W> 

< 

i 

g 

“3 

5 

»H 

G) 

A 

a 

e 

!*i 

•£ 

u 

a 

a 

w 

hi 

< 

75 

H 

£ 

| 

1 

a 

a 

k 

f 


259 

115,578 

39,932 

14,561 

7,480 

16,4 02 

78 348 

M 


100 

37,028 

14,870 

0,436 

1,864 

2,162 


9 


283 

141.622 

49,301 

11,549 

6,327 

3,7 17 


3 

Sftlimpur ... 

230 

85,207 

40,881 

0,632 

2,112 

2,412 

52,237 

r 


61 

32,780 

13,462 

1,390 

639 

851 


A 

Hazrfttpur ... 

60 

28,937 

10,305 

3,049 

363 

33J 

14,646 

1 


2S6 

105,517 

37,210 

7,476 

3,071 

8,240 

50,699 

b 


320 

181,21V 

63,653 

12,895 

10,279 

7,525 

8V.25S 

6 


170 

JOC.Gfil 

60,759 

13,729 

3,966 

2,800 

77,904 


Asadpur 

102 

91,346 

34,277 

9,093 

3,408 

2,913 

49,786 

8 

Jtfljpiua ... 

195 

97,386 

30,035 

6,120 

2,572 

1,292 

46,128 

0 

BtoouSi ... 

105 

01,548 

27,451 

8,817 

2,083 

2,002 

40,368 

10 

Biltnsi ... 

89 

D4,3li7 

22,687 

6.449 

2,866 

2,152 


11 

Islamnagar ... 

171 

101,tUft 

41,205 

9,683 

4,701 

2,043 

67,632 


Total ... 



477,700 

115,495 

61,048 

48,864 

<398,607 


Of the villages and towns then included in tho district, 2,368 had loss 
than 1,000; 112 hacl more than 1,000 and loss than 5,000; two, Bilsi and Ujhfuii, 
had more thau 5,000 and less than 10,000; and three, Budaun, Knsgnnj (in par- 
ganah Bilrrim), and Soron, had over 10,000 ancl less than 50,000 inhabitants. 
The population was returned as 462 to the geographical square mile, that is, 
340 to the statute square mile. 2 

Tho next general census took place in 1853, and showed a total papula- 
„ lion of 1,019,7 61, or excluding the Eta parmmahs of 

1 lit C' A n 

845,808 persons. The average number of inhabitants to 
the statute square mile was 424. Tho total area of tho district had increased 
by 21,427 acres, and of this increase 17,650 acres arc ascribed to alluvion 
and 3,777 to deficiencies in the returns of the former census; but in this 

1 The flffain are taken from the official report published under Hie orders of Government 
toy Mr. Sliaktspear. 

5 The proportion between tho geographical and tho statute] square mile ia oh 8*7'2 to G<\Qp 
The census of 1847 is the only one uhieb employs the former instead of the latter. 
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calculation the Eta pargauahs are included. The population was distributed 
thus 
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QmUun. including Alrtjwr 

UJliAni 

Sallinpur, Including Ray- 
rntpur and Adinftbnd. 
TTsaliat ... .. 

SnliaswAn 

Kot 

Ascidpur ... 

naJituva 

Biinuli ... 

SatctHl ... 

Ialdmnilgfl .1 

Total ... 

| 

151,276 
liMU'i 
117,101 
100.010 

180,70S 
113,011 
02.101 
100,311 
01,5)1 
BS,371 
100,663 

09.778 
31,222 
33.1 W 
33,979 

37,041 

35.103 

21.017 

26,101 

18,40(1 

14,800 

27,690 

33.747 

27.2711 

27.016 

2d,tfo5 

31,953 

30.2S2 

20,193 

20,n7D 

16,877 

12,017 

23,011 

10,059 

7,570 

4,117 

4,060 

7,760 

6,401 

4, r 'Eo 

4,000 
6,060 
8,693 
P,2(ki 

8,065 

0,1-10 

3,911 

,1.070 

0.530 
7,708 
8,-105 
4,Ol2 
4,370 
3,743 
5,40(5 

7,737 

5,343 

1, -29 
-'.9 SO 

7,4 C 3 

2. G04 
2.13U 
1,59(1 
1,7>.10 
1,993 
a.inij 

7,103 

2,014 

1,636 

2,455 

0,807 

2.338 

2,262 

1,600 

1,430 

1,087 

2.730 

10.13,1 

2,171 

2,'l7 

1,671 

3,831 

I.SOfl 

1,179 

819 

1,369 

1,265 

i,3« 

0,775 

2.131 
1,-UO 
1,272 

3,900 

1,SS9 

l,07o 

051 

1,138 

1.132 
| 1,178 

127,828 

sa lo.i 

7a76<i 

77,847 

(05,049 
80,601 
90,149 
69,24 » 
49,268 
40,915 
71,603 

1,805 

1,258,200 

32(3,Oils] 272,310 


07,(jl3| 30,702j 33,081 

28,OBJ ( 25,C3S 

045, ses 


The returns of 1853 have altogether a groator appearance of accuracy aa 
regards both facts and arithmetic than those of 1847. The former show an 
increase in the total population of 103,449 persons, but bo rapid an augmenta¬ 
tion within six years must have been next to impossible, and argues that one 
census or both are mistaken in their figures. In 1853 five towns are returned 
as containing botwoen 5,000 and 10,000 inhabitants, vie., Ujhdni, Islunmagar, 
Kakrfila, Sahaswan, and Guimnur ; but the towns with over 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants remain the sumo as bofore. 


Wo now come to the census of 1865, which gives n total population of 
Camus of 1865 8S9,810 souls, or 451 to the squaro mile. The dcoroaso since 

1853 maybe fully accounted for by the fact that the five 
Eta parganalm no longer appear in the returns. It will indeed bo seen that an 
actual iucreaso of population had taken place in the remainder of tho district. 
The distribution of the Hindu and Musalmnn population according to sex, age, 
religion, and occupation may be briefly shown as follows 
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120,284. 

1 150,331 

101,147 

030,528 

63,2591 
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| 839,810 
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BUDAUN. 


In addition to the above, there were 21 Europeans and 5 Eurasians. The 
number of villages is given at 2,034, of which 1,851 had less than 1,000, and 145 
between 1,000 and 5,000 inhabitants ; while six towns, viz., Shaikhupur, Gnunanr, 
Kafrr&la, Al&pur, Bilsi, and Ujhdni, have a population of over 5,000 and less 
than 10,000 persons. Tho towns returned as having between 10,000 and 50,000 
inhabitants are Bndnun and Saba swan. 

The last census, that of 1872, gives the total population as 934,348, or 466 
persons to the square mile. Of these 794,532 were Hindus, 
139,687 were Musalm&ns, and 129 were Christians. There 
were 2,364 villages or townships recorded, the averago numborof villages to tho 
square mile being 1*1, and the averago number of inhabitants to each villngo 
395. The actual classification of inhabited sites showed 996 with le9s than 200 
inhabitants; 802 with between 200 and 500$ 434 with between 500 and 1,000; 
306 having from 1,000 to 2,000; 20 having from 2,000 to 5,000; and four with 
above 5,000, viz., Isldmnagar, Ujhani, Bilsi, and Aid pm'. The towns with over 
10,000 and less than 50,000 inhabitants remain the same as at the preceding 
census. The following table gives the parganah details according to religion, 
sex, and age:— 



Hindis, 

| Mu SALMANS AND OTHK119 
j NOT UlNDTJfl, 

Total, 

rargiinftli. 

Up to 15 yeais. 

Adults 

Up to 15 years 

Adults. 


wm 

Males. 

IT c tunics 

Males. 

Females. 

Mules 

Fe¬ 

males, 

Moles 

Fe¬ 

males. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 Asadpur .. 

2 Itajpurev ... 

3 Bu claim „ 

4 Ujhani 

B Kelt 

6 SnhaswSn, 

7 Bisauli ... 

B Islanill agar, 
9 Satasi ... 

ID Salnupur ... 
31 UsahAl 

13,529 
13,028 
21,451 
17,410 
20,162 
19,188 
10,082 
15,906 
9,325 
24,130 
16,829 

10,318 
10,047 
17,90a 
14,027 
18,877 
14,811 
0,284 
13,205 
7.6G4 
19,126 

J 5,720 

17,658 
17,916 
30, 735 
24,624 
28,072 
26,160 
15,88-1 
21,689 
12,608 
32,077 
22,252 

16,386 
1G.OU 
26,343 
20,890 
25,406 
22,1 13 
14.126 
19,600 

1 l,fi€9 
27,368 
16,263 

1,795 
1,150 
7,864 
2,820 
2,u70 
4,961 
1,631 
2,059 
1,6.3 b 
2,484 
2,672 

J ,687 
987 
5,970 
2,401 
1,784 
4,059 
1,289 
1,769 
1,302 
1,941 
2,030 

2,454 

1,748 

10,873 

3,930 

2,070 

6,370 

2,244 

2,917 

2,226 

3,174 

3,373 

2,270 
1,399 
>1,366 
3,717 
2,7 16 
6,537 
1,914 
2,«4S 
2,046 
2,668 
3,138 

36,336 
84,436 
70,423 
48,784 
68,-764 

66,659 
3..,441 
42,491 
25,094 
62,766 
44,020 

30,509 

28,447 

02,650 

4 1,095 
46,753 
47,620 
26,613 
87,222 
22,01 1 
61,093 
36,146 

Total ... 

181,630 

148,044 

248,664 

218,004 

30,932 

26,165 

42,293 

40,426 

603,619 

430,729 


This table shows that the number of Hindu males in 1872 was 430,394 
or 53-9 per cent, of the entire Hindu population (794,532), while Hindu females 
numbered 364,138, or 4G'l per cent, of that population. In the same manner 
the Musalman males number 73,148, or 52’4 per cent., and the Musftlinfm 
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females 66,539, or 47‘6 per cent, of the entire Musalinan population (139,687)j 
or taking the whole population, we find that there is a percentage of 5 3‘9 
males to 46‘1 females, and of 85*1 Hindus to 14*9 Musalmans. 

Tlie statistics relating to such infirmities as blindness, insanity, <5rc., wore 
collected for the first time in 1872, Tlie result showed 

Infirmities. . 

tuc existence in the district of 90 insane persons (24 
females), or 1*0 per 10,000 inhabitants ; 44 idiots (9 fomales), or 0 4 per 
10,000 ; 244 doaf and dumb persons (73 females), or 2'6 per 10,000 ; 2,828 
blind (1,305 females), or 30‘2 per 10,000 ; and 431 lepers (36 females), or 
4 - G per 10,000. Ago statistics were at the same timo collected, but these are 
not likely to be valuable, as the Indian rustic rarely knows his ov/n age even 
approximately. For what they may be worth, however, these statistics are 
given in tho following table, which shows the number of persons, male and 
female, Hindu and Musalrahn, existing at different ages. The columns refer¬ 
ring to tho total population discard the difference of religion, but maintain the 
sex distinction:— 

Statement of population according to sex and age. 
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DUDAtJlT. 


AVe will now deal briefly with the more interesting subject of castes. 
Casteg Distributing tbo Hindu population into four conven¬ 

tional divisions, tho ceusus of 1872 shows 63,541 
Brahmans (28,601 females) ; 65,258 Rajpnta ("27,368 females) ; 21,701 Daniyas 
(10,162 females); and 641,032 as belonging to the other castes (297,917 
females). 

The Brahmans, according to the census, belong mostly to the Sautuih 


Drahnvuia (47,592), Gaur (8,248), Kanaujiyn, Saraswat, and 

Gautam subdivisions, whilst 4,758 are returned as 
“ without distinction.” The Sanadhs, who mythologically derive tlioir name 
and descent from Sanat Knm4ra, a sou of »Sauat or LlrAhma by a female 
personification of the Gayatri text, claim also to be the original stock from 
which all other Brahman races have sprung. The tradition is that some 
San&dhs emigrated from the homo of their tribe in north-west Hindustan 


and settled, some north, some south, of the Viudhya chain. From the formor, 
er northern party, descended fivo subdivisions of Gaur Briluuaus, while 
from the latter sprang an equal number .of subdivisions known under the 
general name of Dr/xvir. Amongst the Gaur subdivisions are reckoned tho Gaurs, 
Kanaujiyds, and Maithals, but few of tho last mentioned class are found in the 
Budium district. The Sanadhs are most influential in pavganah Usahat, where 
many of them hold villages and are known by the titlo of Chaudhari, that is, 
chief or headman. 


Tho Ganra boro derive their name from the ancient capital of Gaur or 
Laklmiioti in Bengal proper, and say that they came (or returned, if we accept 
tho Sanadh tradition) into north-west India nt the invitation of Janamajaya, 
king of Hastinapur. This monarch a sort of Indian St. Patrick, whoso 
father, Parfkshifc, had been burnt to ashes by the bite of tho serpent Taksbak, 
had determined to extirpate the whole brood of snakes; and to accomplish 
this end Uo summoned the Gaurs, who were more noted for their powers of 
charming and catching reptiles than their Br&hman brothers of tho north-west. 
Kunwar Lachhman Singh 1 observes, however, that no Gaurs are at present 
settled in Bengal, and thinks the opinion that 2 the name of Gaur is derived 
from the Gaur district around Dehli well-founded. 


Tho Kanaujiyfis, who borrow their name from the ancient city of 
ICanydkubja or Kanauj, are a subdivision of the Gaur. Tho S&raswats 
donve theirs from tlio river Saraswatior Sarsuti, which disappears in the desert 
1 Me S' ULlUm 011 the C!lateS 0f ihe Bljnaui ’ c1iatlict » prepared for the census report of 
3 F0r pagcC CC0Unt0£ LhC Qimr nrtbnM,,w a€0 Gazetteer, Vol.Jli, 256 and following 
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on its way towards the Indus, 1 but is believed by Hindus to join tbo Ganges and 
Jumuajit Praydg or Allahabad. The latter class own a oonsiderablo number of 
estates iu pargauah Budaun. Like thoSan&dhs, they occasionally adopt the title 
of Chaudbnri, which by their own account was conferred on their ancestors by 
the emperor Ala-ud-dln (A.D. 1444-50) in return for military services. The 
Gaiitains, who are perhaps called after the saint of that name, are considered 
to be of less pure Br&kman lineage than the classes hitherto mentioned, and 
are classed as ft gotra sometimes of the Gaurs, and sometimes of tbo Kauau- 
jiyua. 


Ga\ir*. 


The principal Rdjput clans are the Gaur (6,976), Rather (4,303), Solaukld 
(1,615), Ghauhan (0,813), Tomar (4,GD0), Bargujar (2,882), 
Enjpntg. • Bais (5,663), and Katheriya (4,744). Tlio remaining Rajputs 
are classed by the census as “miscellaneous' 1 (23,799) and “ without distinction,* 1 
and in tbo former class are included tbo following small tribes:—Sakharvvdr, 
K&thiya, Gautam, Juugori, Puudir, Gablot, Dhdkara, Bachbal, Sombansi, 
Pauwfi.v, Bagb&l, Bliitla, Ragh.uba.asi, Saawant, Bbatti, KachhwAka, OliaadM, 
Raikwdr, Janghdra, Jadon, Gabarwdr, Bhadauriya, and Gaur ICaamani. 

The Gaurs form a strong element in tbo proprietary body of the district. 

They hold most land in pavganah Bisauli, but possess also 
many villages in Budaun, Satdsi, Kofc, and other pargauaha. 
They do no not, like the Gaur Brahmans, derive their name from Gaur, but 
assert that the ancient kings of Bengal, being of their tribe, called that town 
after themselves. 2 Tho Gains of this district claim descent from two brothers, 
Itdi Bh&n and Prutdb Blian, who emigrated from Jaipur into Rohilkhaud at a 
somewhat, indefinite period during the reign of tho so-called 
Mughal emperors. The RiUliors arc a less influential clan, 
but bold as many as 12 villages in pargauah Kofc. It is a matter of history 
that they supplied a dynasty to Kanuuj so for back as the fcwolfth century. 3 
Of tbo Solankbig oven loss need be said, as their numbers 
and possessions arc comparatively small. They hold a village 
or two in pargauah Budaun. The Solankhis claim the same miraculous origin 
as the Panwdr^ and the Ohauhdns which has already been 
noticed, 4 Many of tho Ghauhan a liore trace their origin 


Rathors. 


Solunkhia, 


Ckauban*. 


1 In the Vcdio ago tile Sarawntl joined the Indus j in tlmt of Alarm it disappeared in tho 
desert, the placo of its disappearance being called VitiAsann. Tbo river is at the present time 
generally treated ns an nfflnont of the Beggar; but for aon?c account of its ancient course aeo 
Tnlboys Wheeler’s History of India, Vol, If, chap, 2, 

2 Tod’s Hdjastban, quoted by Sir If, Elliot, 

3 On being ejected from Kftuauj by SUahib-ud-din in 1191, theRatlWifl founded an existing 
principality in Mac war. 

4 Gazetteer, IV, 545, 



budauk. 


u 

to Prithfr.ij, Oa last Hindu ruler of DeliH, aud some of thorn still hold land 
in nargaiialis Kot uu,l Budaun which they avor has been in there possession 
siuee the twelfth century. Tho Ton.a.s, too, come from Hold, and aro 
descendants of the Tomars who preceded the ChauMns there, 1 but still retained 
some sort of authority when both Cbaubins and Tomars fell before the wave of 
Afusalmau invasion. It was then that the ancestors of the Budaim chiefs, Sui' 
X»eo and BanMr Deo emigrated into Rohilkliand and settled in parganah Ujhfuii, 
whfci-o their descendants arc still tlic principal proprietors. Tho Janghto of 
parganah Sali.npur claim kinship with tho Tonmrs and give the fanciful deri¬ 
vation of their name from jang (war) and hdrci (worsted), already noticed, m 
allusion to the defeat of their ancestors by the itfuanlm&ns under ShilmRud- 
diu Ghori. 2 

The Bargfy’ars are in the same manner a subdivision of the Kaohhwahds, 
who in this district, however, are merely a minor tribe. Some 
Bargujarn. of t j 10 Burgujm’ families have been converted to the faith of 

Iabim, but aro sufficiently proud of their Kajpufc descent to still prefix tho Rlij- 
put title of Thakuv to tlieiv Muhammadan names. Nearly half the villages in 
Bajpuru onco belonged to Bargujars, and although much of their laud lias 
passed by marriage into a Kathcriya family, they are still the chief landholders 
in that parganah. A few of their number hold estates in pav- 
BaJs ‘ ganah Budaun also. 8 Tho Bnis clan hold more than half tbo 

villages in parganah Sahaswan, and aro also the most considerable proprietors in 
Uaahat and Kot. Their ancestor in this district, Raja Tilok Chaud, is said to 
have emigrated from Ujjain in tbe reign of Jahangir (1605-27), taking up 
his residence at Klioas&ra ju parganah Kot. 4 Hone© his descendants removed 
to the tract of land known as Baisw&ra, or the Bais country, between tbe 
MahAwa and GaDgcs rivers in parganah Sahas vVftu. Sir Henry Elliot fixos his 
Baisw&vain Oudh, and corrects Colonel Tod’s statement that there is a Baiswara 
in the Du&b. But it did not perhaps occur to the fovmcr authority that there 
is more than ono Baiswsirain nortliorn India, 


Tho Kathoriyas are settled principally in parganalis Bisauli and Rajpura, 


Kdtlicrijfis, 


where they hold many estates. They themselves derive their 
namo from Kathiawar, which they rogard ns the cradle of 


their race. The currency of this derivation is very general, and it is adopted 

1 Gazetteer, II, 75. 

5 2btd, 094 

3 See tkid, III, 59. 

4 Another account relates that about 3dQ years ago a body of Baia R&jputs (from Bail- 
wSm in Ourth) invaded Kot undoi one Dhallp Singh, and ejected the OSirad Hfijputs from their 
lands in tliRt parganah See the brief uionioir on the crates of Budauu district published IQ 
Appendix II. of Mr, Plowilen's General Report on the Census of 166 J, 
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I)y oven the soi disant Katheriyu* of the Kiunami bills; but tlio word is moro 
probably derived from Katchir or Knfchor, tho old name for Rohilkhand. 

Of tho Baniyds tho most numerous are tlio Bftrasainis (7,024), Agarwdla 
Ban . y , g (4,003), and Chausaicis (1,568), while the Rastogi, Odia, 

Sav&ogi, Mahesri, and Dasa elans contribute but 2,101 
members between them, and 6,945 persons are classed by tho census as <f with¬ 
out distinction.” Tho information procurable regarding the origin of tho 
Bdvasainis and Chausainis is not satisfactory, although it is clear that the first 
part of both names is a numeral. The history of the Aganval tribe, as told by 
themselves, has been already given in othor district notices, 1 and will therefor© 
be recapitulated very briefly. Their tradition is that they are descended from 
Ugrasen, the Ilshatriya founder of Agroha in Ilaridna, a town destroyed by 
the Musalraaus in tho twelfth century. Seventeen of In’s sons married tho 
seventeen daughters of Vasuki, king of tho Nagag, and from these unions 
sprung seventeen Gotras or subdivision of the Agarwdls. There is an 
eighteenth Gotra^ the Dasn, but traditions vary as to its origin, some saying 
that it is descended from an eighteenth son of Ugrasen, and some that it 
is tho less legitimate progeny of the seventeen ladies’ maids (D.isis) who 
accompanied Vasuki’s daughters to their husbands' houses. Some of tho 
remaining Baniyas, such as tlio Saraugis and Mahosns, are members of 
tho Jaiua sect. 


Tho following list shows the names and numbers of the tribes included 
amongst “ the other castes” of the census returns 
(644,032 souls):— 


Ollier castc3. 


Aim*, or cowherd 


81,622 

Dhobi, or washerman 

Arakli 

Ml 

103 

JHiuna 

Bhadak 

HI 

3 

DOBivlh 

Baholia 

Ml 

360 

Gadarin, or shepherd 

Bfiri 

>«■ 

2 

Gbosi, or herdsman 

Bniij&ra 

• •• 

S 

Gfijar 

Baiahteh 

III 

3 

JIabura 

Bnrhfti, or carpenter 

Ml 

16,034 

Hajjdm, or barber (nai) 

B&ri, or maker of leaf plattcis 

Ml 

320 

Ilnhv&l, or confectioner 

Basur 

♦ •1 

117 

Jat 

Beda 

III 

10 

Jotiahl, or astrologer 

Bhngwft 

Ml 

62 

JulShfi, or weaver 

Bharbluinja or giain-parchct 

1,1 

5,060 

Kdclihi 

Bhfit, or minstrel 

It4 

1,911 

Knhdr, or Utter-boarcr 

Illsatf, or pedlar 

Ml 

278 

Kaldl 

Bhora 

Ml 

794 

Knlaigar, or (inner 

Chab, Hindu goat-butcher 


474 

Kanjar 

Chatn&r, or currier 

»M 

138,628 

Kiiyatli 

Chhfpi, or ohlntz-mokcr 


402 

Kliagi 

Cliumpaz, or hma-burncr 

Ml 

2 

Khdkrob, or sweeper (bhangi) 

Parzi, or tailor 

Dhfinnk 

... 

3,G80 

37G 

Khalik 

Khattn 


10,2G t 
4,052 
200 
28,302 
151 
2,776 
104 
12,784 
10 
6,091 
1,047 
117 
2,006 
40,439 
5,381 
2 
373 
9,726 
9,723 
17,177 
.3,840 
202 


l Gazetteer, II, 305: IV, 260. 
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etjdatjn. 


Kisan 

KoU 

Kamhfir, or poll or 
Kurnil 
Kuzsgar 
Lodha 

Lohdr, or blacksmith 
Mahdjan 

M£H, or gardener 
Mallib, or boat inn n 
Mamhnr, or bracelet-maker 
Mocbi, or cobbler 
Murno, or market gardener 
Nat, or acrobat 
Negi 

Nun era, or salt vendor 
Orh 

Tasl, or fowler and watchman 
Patwfl, or necklace-maker 
Raldasbbagat 


33,345 
15,873 
7,3-10 
45,143 
20 
5,119 
2,4 S3 
12,514 
2,166 
204 
2 
67 

81,307 
2,461 
6 

1,830 

06 

7,059 

443 

14 


Rnjkunwfli* 

Rfimjam, or dancing girl 
Itnsdliari 

Saikalgar, or polisher 
Sani 

Shoragar, or salt maker 
Sikh 

Sonar, or goldsmith 
Tngft. 

Tom boll, or Lctelnut Beller 

Teh, or oilman 

Abua^i 

Bnirigi, or pilgrim 

Bnrwa 

Fakir *\ 


kir > 
Gosbnin ( 
Jngi ( 
Sfidh ' 
Mani 


religious celibates 


Tho Ahars aro a powerful dan in pargnnahs Asadpur and Rnjpura, owning 
moro than half tbe villages in tho former, and nearly 
AbarS * a third of those in tho latter. Indeed a tract compris¬ 

ing these pargnnahs and parte of Salmswan and UjhAni is sometimes called 
Ahartif, or the Aliar country. Messrs. Clarice and Carmichael, both former 
magistrates of the district, believe that these Ahars wore formerly serfs of tho 
Iiajptits. But they have gradually acquired through their energy of character 
both influence and wealth, having become nearly co-equal with their former 
masters in extent of landed property, and thoir superiors in numerical amount 
of population. It might be added that they have adopted from thoir former 
musters the practice of infanticide. Sir Henry Elliot remarks that members 
of this elan smoko and drink with Jats and Gdjurs, “ but disclaim all con¬ 
nexion with Ahh-Sj whom they consider an inferior stock, and the A Mrs repay 
tho compliment.” “ Ahars," ho continues, “say they aro descended from Jiidii- 
bansi (Jadii) Rfijputs, but Ahirs say that thoy themselves are tho real Jdclubansi, 
being descended in a direct lino from Krishna, and that 
Ahars are descended from cowherds in tho service of that 


illustrious avatar (incarnation), and that the inferiority of Ahars is fully proved 
by their eating fish and milking cows.” Owing to the similarity in their names 
the Ahars and Ahirs are generally confounded together even by Hindus. Tho 
titlo of tho latter is, however, undoubtedly derived from the Sanskrit abldva, 'a 
cowherd,and hoyoud their own statement there is little or no ground for supposing 
that their ancestors were R&jpiits. Their ancestors are said to have been expelled 
from Htmsi and Hissdr some seven hundred years ago on account of thoir pre¬ 
datory habits, and after a long sojourn in tho Dudb they finally settled in tho 
bh\v or sandy tracts of this district, which afforded, and still affords, oxcellcnl 
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pasturage for Llieir cattle. 1 The Ahirs are considerable landholders in Sahas- 
wan, and own a few estates in Bisauli, Ujhani, Islamnagar, and Budaun. 

Few of the remaining castes are in any way peculiar to the district. 

. .. It should be noticed, however, that the mah&iana are 

Miilmjaas. . ’ ’ t J 

in this part of India a more or less distinct caste, whose 

descent is sometihies traced from Gujars and Alnrs. The name is less indis¬ 
criminately bestowed on rich tradesmen of nny caste than in the oastorn 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, where it has retained its original 
sonse of “great man” or considerable personage. 2 Like the Bhantus, who 
are not moutinned in. the census, and may therefore have returned thomselveS 

, as members of some other casto, the flaburfis are a 

Hal) urns. . , ' 

tribe of thieving gipsies. Tho latter are, however, 

better in some respects than tho former, inasmuch as tboy do not earn 

thoir livelihood exclusively by thieving, begging, and prostituting their 

woman. They live longer iu one plane than the Bhautus, go about in smaller 

gaugs, and can occasionally bo induced to work in the fields. They are 

nevertheless, according to Mr. Roberts, “notorious thioves, and livo chiefly by 

potty pilfering.” Tho same oflicer notes that tho Bhantus liavo an argot of their 

own. 


Muanliufius. 


Shaikhs. 


The Musalmans of tho district (139,687) are distributed amongst the fol¬ 
lowing classes:—Shaikhs ]01,743: Pathans 30,092 : Sayyids 
8,320: Mugbah 1,360: and Muhammadans, without any 
class distinction, 172. 

Tho Shaikhs hold, in 1873, 346 out of the 2,140 estates of tho district. Their 
possessions are largest in Budaun, Asad pur, and Ujhdni, bat 
none of the other pavganahs is entirely without landholders 
of this class. At Gunonur in A.sadpur tho Shaikhs are divided into four classes, 
viz., (1) The Ph-zadas, who claim descent from a sainted Persian resident of 
that town ; (2) tho Ohughanis, who claim descant from his two disciples j (3) tho 
Shaikkzddas; and (4) the Kiizizadas or Uanianis, neither of whom give any satis¬ 
factory account of their lineage. The legend conneoted with tho Persian saint 
just mentioned will be related in the article on Guunuur in tho Gazetteer portion 
of this notice. Some of the Shaikh families at Sahaswiin are said to have settled 
there in the reign of Katbud-din (A.D. 1206-1210) and to have received from 
that monarch the title of Chaudhari: while others emigrated from Moradabad 
under ono Wali Shah at an uncertain but much later poriod. But tho Shaikhs 
1 General report on the census of is85, Vul. I., App. B,, p 4G. 

3 Mahd, great, jan, person. 
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of Shaiklmpuv in parganah Ujlmin are confessedly tho most influential and 
numerous section of this clan. Their ancestors lc are said to have accompanied 
the forces of tho Muglial emperors from the time of the first Muhammadan in¬ 
vasion of Uohilkhand,” 1 hy which it is probably meant that tboy accompanied 
Babar in his victorious invasion of 152(5. Bo this as it may, they undoubtedly 
received from Babav or his successors largo grants of revenue-free land in this 
district ; grants which were afterwards confirined, and for services during tho 
mutiny increased by the British Government, Many of their family are or havo 
been iu the service of the latter. But though loyal subjects, the Shaikhs are, as 
a rule, hard laudlords. 


rathwns. 


Of the Fathuus, who hold 73 villages, principally in Sahaswan and Usahat, 
less need be said. The principal Pathan family is that of 
Shnhbrtzpur in Sabasw&n, a village founded by their anoeator 
Shfihbaz Khan, and conferred on him free of revenue by Akbar (1556-1605;. 
Few of tho Usahafc Patbrins havo any genuine claim to that historio and 
respectable title. 

The stronghold of the Sayyids is pargana Sahaswan, where the founder of 
gayyidg one of their families received from Humkyun (1531-1556) 

the office of Kiizi or ecclosiastioal judge. It may bo observed 
that the title of Sayyid, although its application varies slightly in different 
Muhammadan countries, is generally bestowed on those who are or pretend 
to bo descendants of tho prophet Muhammad through his daughter Fatima. 
Some of tho Sayyids of Budaun claim as their forbear the emperor Sayyid 
Ala-ud-dh, who retired to that city after his abdication in 1450. The 
possessions of the Mughnls in this district arc, like their numbers, few. 

It would bo difficult to decide to what race they really 
belong, as tho name Mughal is applied by Indians not only 
to men of Tatar descent, but to Musalmans generally, and especially Persians. 
In the foregoing review of the principal classes, Hindu and Mimlmdn, one 
point cannot fail to strike us very Btrongly. This is that whilo tho Hindu casto 
gonemlly claims a fabulous and evou miraculous origin, the Musalmdn tribes 
prefer an historical or quasi-historical genoalogy. The difference is character¬ 
istic, for although thore have perhaps been more historically mindod pooples 
than the Indian Musalrafius, tho Hindus, with tho solitary exooption of tho 
history of Kashmir, have not produced a single work worthy the name of 
history. 


Mugliab. 


I Sctllcauiiit Hopoils ot 1073 , 
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Divided according to their occupations, the pcoplo naturally fall iuto 
^ . two great classes, those who got their living from tbo land 

or its tillage, and those who do not. Tho first class again 
subdivides itself into landownors and cultivators. Tlio occupation statistics for 
18G5 have been given on a former page, and it now remains to show those 
for 1872:— 


AoRARrAN. 


Religion. iMndoutners. Cultivators 


Non-Agrarian. Total. 


Male Female. Male. Female. 



Hindis 
Muaalmans 
Cli ristiaus and others, 

Total | J7,894| l6,lfio 


This gives landholders 34,0-14, agriculturists 593,693, and non-agricul¬ 
turists 306,611, Or, in other words, we find 67*1 per cent, of tho population 
gaining their livelihood from the possession and cultivation of the soil. Taking 
tho population per cultivated square mile tho returns show 731*9 souls iu 
tlio Gumiaiir, 019*0 in tho Sahaswan, 611*9 in the Bisnuli, 745*5 in tho Budaun, 
and 710’6in tlicDutaganj tahsils. It should, however, ho mentioned that there 
are probably some cases of cross-division in the census classification, Tho 
polico sub-inspector and tho village currier may, for instance, have been includ¬ 
ed amongst the non-agriculturists; yet the former was possibly a landowner and 
the latter a cultivator, in addition to their ordinary occupations. Tho number of 
villages or townships inhabited by tho population, ngricnltnraland otherwise, is 
returned by the census as 2,364 j and amongst these the settlement report of 
the following year (1873) distributed 2,140 mahals or estates. The number 
of the latter has from partition and other causes increased, until in tho present 
year it amounts to 2,406. Amongst the villages there is considerable diffor- 
enooof size, ono 1 in parganah Usahafc measuring 0,140, and one 2 in pargnnah 
Rajpura only 9 acres. As population and tillage exteud, the number of 
onlying hamlets or naglas of course increases. 

The occupations of tho lion-agricultural classes are shown as follows in 
Occu fttions tho census returns of 1872, The whole population was 

divided into six classes, of which the fourth was tho agrioul- 
lurnl cto. Tho first or professional class embraces all Govern men t servants and 
1 KhairS Jtilalpur, a lUmpur kla-Jir, 
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persons following tho learned professions or literature, artistic or scientific 
occupations, and numbered 2,068 male adults, amongst whom are included 201 
puroJiiis or family priests, 773 pandits, 213 musicians, autl so on. TLio second 
class numbers 19,167 members and comprises all males engaged in domestic 
service, such as washermen, personal servants, water-carriers, barbers, sweep¬ 
ers, ami innkeepers. The third class represents trade and commerce, and 
contains 6,536 males, amongst whom are all persons who buy and sell, such 
as shopkeepers (1,433) and brokers (65); who keep or lend money and goods, 
such as money-lenders (965) and bankers (15) j and who are engaged in the 
conveyance of mon, animals, or goods, such as pack-carriers (635), and 
drivers of ekkas or carts (591). Tlio fifth class, containing 86,522 mem¬ 
bers, includes all persons engaged in tho industrial arts and mechanics, 
snob as palivnn or necklaco-nifikers (108), masons (250), carpenters (3,033), and 
perfumers (5); those engaged in tho manufacture of toxtilo fabrics, such as 
weavers (10,636), tailors (1,618;, and cotton cleaners (1,810) j and lastly, those 
engaged iu pwspauug articles of food and drink, such as graia-parchera (1123) and 
confectioners (214;, besides dealers in animal, vegetable, or minora] substancos. 
The sixth class contains 36,795 members, including labourers (32,073), porsons 
of independent means (111), and 4,501 persons supported by tho community and 
of no specified occupation. During the past ten years only 105 persons (62 
males) have emigrated fioin this district. They were of all classes, and wero 


registered for Demerara only. 

Unviug thus described the occupations of the people wo may briefly 


Customs and hablta, 
The pandifiyat. 


notice some of thoir customs and habits of life. Tho panohd- 
yat or punch is an institution respected equally by the town 
and country population. It is of two kinds. The judicial 


■panchdyat is usually a committee of three or five persona, including tho sarpcmch 
or president, appointed by litigants to decide potty casos. Such committees 


are true panohdijats^ i t e,, gatherings of five {panoh) persons. Small quarrels 
in which tho offeuco is rather a tort than a crime, such as trivial assaults 


and. mischief, arc often in tho first instance referred by tho parties to these 
tribunals. But sometimes even after a case has been filed in court, tho liti¬ 
gants express thoir wish to have it settled exfcra-jutlicially by pnnchayafc, 
and the court itself occasionally refers civil and rent cases to a panchdyat, 
i e.j to arbitrators, whose decrees it afterwards inspects and enforces. 
Tho other kind of pancMyat resembles rather a court of honour or the 


council of a trades-union than a judicial assemblage. It tries and punishes 
breaches of customs and trade offonccs, and consists of all tho convemvblo 
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members of the caste or trade fraternity to which the culprit belongs, The 
penalty it inflicts is usually a fine, and if the person convicted refuses to pay 
this hois excommunicated. As a rule, the mulct is paid without demur, and even 
when it is not, a few weeks of social extinction generally bring the banned 
Hindu to reason. But if he prefers to meet disdain with disdain, to turn 
Musalman and renounce his caste as they have renounced him, their vengeance 
can of course pursue him no further. These caste or trade panch&ynts aro confined 
to tho lower classes of Hindus. They aro unrecognized by Brahmans and Raj¬ 
puts, as well as by others who, like the K&yatlis, wish to be considered persona 
^ ^ , g of higli caste. Thoir decisions are generally pronounced 

by the Chaiullxtri or headman of the trade or fraternity, an 
officer who is sometimes elected by the brotherhood, but is generally hereditary. 
It may bo recollected that the title of Chaudhnri ir borne by somo of the Brah¬ 
man and R&jpiit landholders of the district. But in their case it is merely an 
honorary epithet, which has long ceased to connote any duties, although formerly 
borne by a representative of their family as tho head oflioor of a parganah. 1 
Tho decisions of the pancltayat are seldom dishonest or inequitable, and 
this fact would alone suffice to account for the respect in which it is held by tl\a 
people. But that respect is notunmingled with a feeling of religious awe. 
Punch men Pammesfouar —the most High inspires tho paucMyat—says an Indian 
proverb ; 3 just as in tho Homeric age ft king Bitting in judgment was said to be 
inspired by Themis. 3 The origin of tho institution is hidden in the mi3ka 
of antiquity, bub its name would seem to show that tbo judicial panchfiyat 
of five persons was its oldest form : and the odd number five was probably 
chosen so as to allow of a casting vote when opinions were evenly balanced. 

An overwhelming majority of tbo population live in mud huts. Indeed, 

, according to the last census, the district contained 

189,255 of tbeso structures to only 4,334 masonry 
houses. Inhabited or habitable castles there aro none, and the district may on 
the whole be pronounced poor in domestic architecture. The masonry bouses 
arc of course found mostly in towus, although a comfort-loving landowner 
sometimes builds himself a residence of this sort in his village. The houses 
have, as a rule, two stories, and consist of a quadrangle of rooms built round 


Dwellings, 


a square courtyard (salmi or dngan). The material used is brick, and tho 

J See Klphinstone’s "History of India” Book IX. , Appendix V. (A), note. 

s Quoted by Mr. Bcarnes in hfa edition (1869) of Elliot's Glossary, p. 279. 

3 “ When a king decided a dispute by a sentence, tho judgment wns assumed to ho tho 
result of direct inspiration. The divine agent, suggesting judioial awards to kings or to gods, 
the groatost ol kings, whs Themis, Tho peculiarity of the conocption is brought out by the nso 
of the plural. Themi.il es, ThomIse9, the plural of Themis, are the awards themselves, divinely 
dictated to the judge.”—Sir Henry Maine, Ancient Law, Chap. I, 
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roof is either of tiles of cement, "being in the latter case almost Hat and 
used for sitting or sleeping on. A few of the mud buildings may perhaps bo 
called houses, and these often resemble in their general arrangement tko 
masonry buildings. But no mud structures, whether huts ov houses, are 
ever roofed with cement: their roofing is generally of tiles, but is sometimes 
wattle and dab, and sometimes thatch. It is of course impossible to lay down 
any hard-and-fast rule as regards the cost of construction, but a good masonry 
house may bo built for ns. 2,000, and & mud hut for Us. 10. 

“A trader’s house of the better class,” writes Mr. Tupp, “contains generally 
about £50 (Its. 500) worth of furniture nnd utensils of 
food. * '* all kinds. Bedsteads, mattresses, quilts, carpets, and 

boxes would represent about £30 (Its. 300) worth of 
this, and cooking vessels the remainder. A well-to-do cultivator owns a few 
strong boxes, and bedsteads and quilts, worth about £10 (Rs. 100), besidos 
cooking vessels worth £5 fits. 50) or £6 (Its. 60). An artizan in middling 
circumstances possesses one or two mattresses, bedsteads, and quilts, and some 
drinking and cooking vessels, worth altogether About £3 (Rs. 30). A poor 
labourer has only a few earthen jars, one or two quilts, and perhaps a mat¬ 


tress, worth in all from 10 shillings (Rs. 5) to a pound (Rs. 10). A well-to-do 
shopkeeper wears n dress of khdsa malmal (muslin) and longclotk, and has a 
masonry house with two rooms. He eats bread, pulses, vegetables, and ghf 
(clarified butter), aucl keeps one or two servants and a bullock cart. An average 
peasant dresses in garha or coarse cloth, eats ddl (pulse) and bread, lives in a 
mud house, and keeps no servants, though he some times employs hired labour, 
and often has a bullock cart.” Nothing need be added to this description, but 


Manorial duoa. 


it may bo noticed that a Mhmlm&n generally lives in 
a more luxurious fashion than a Hindu of equal 


income, and that a landowner can, owing to the dues he receives from his tenants, 


make tho samo income go further than a tradesman. Those dues, which are 


Sanctioned by immemorial custom, are paid either in service or in kind. Tho 


currier presents his landlord with a pair of shoes, and the potter with 50 
earthen pitchers yearly, while the weaver furnishes a small tribute of thread, 
and the shepherd a young goat and a blanket. Tho oilman again gives a small 
quota of oil, aud tho tailor makes bis landlord four suits of clothes out of tho 
cloth provided by the latter. Tlio tenants must between them plough tho groat 
man’s home-fields twice a year, and those who possess carts must carry his 
crops home. So strong is the force of custom, that no village Hampden avisos 
to refuse* such services to “ tho petty tyrant of his fields.” 
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The district is not remarkable for religious activity of any kind, The 
^ e} . gion dogmas of the nmdu religion are much the same in 

Budaun as elsewhere. As has been pointed out by 
Professor Max Muller, Hinduism is not a proselytizing creed, i,e, y it seeks na 
converts, and in Budaun there are no hill tribes to become its unsought 
votaries. The faith of the Puvauas is therefore stationary, and must lose by 
any gnins to other religions. Tko Brahma Sanity has no followers amongst 
tho natives of the district, although, according to Mr. Whish, a few persons of 
this persuasion may bo found amongst servants who have followed their Euro¬ 
pean masters from other districts. Of tho proselytizing religions, Muham¬ 
madanism and Christianity, neither obtains many converts. There is indeed 
little of tho old zeal for conversion amongst tho Muslims of Budaun, and tho 
Wahabis or Puritans have made some progress, numbering about 75 persona 
in the town of Budaun, and 200 in that of Salinswau. It is perhaps some¬ 
what odd that tho leading Wahabi of Into years, Ihslm-i-Karin, should have 
been a teacher in tho Christian Mission School. The Wahabis are, as a rule, 
well off, although drawn principally from a low class, JuluMs or weavers. 
Mr. Whish remarks that the members of this sect are not activoly fanatical, 
but believe themsolvos wronged by the loss of temporal power,” Of Chris¬ 
tians there are loss than two hundred. A branch of the American Methodist 
Mission is, liowover, stationed at Budaun, and no efforts aro spared to obtain 
proselytes, although tho progress in this direction has as yet been rather email. 
The Christians aro chiefly agriculturists and aro scattered over different villages. 
They receive no pecuniary assistance from tho missiou, but most of their chil¬ 
dren aro educated in tho mission schools. Although tho smallest religious com¬ 
munity in the district, tho Christians are provided with two places of worship, 
but neither of which aro any way remarkable. Few 
UcligiouB tom dings. ^ ^ Xlinclvi temples or Muhammadan mosques either 

aro of any architectural importance, but such as there avo will bo described 
in tho Grazetteer portion of this notice. 

The language of tho peasantry is the Hindi usually spoken in this par8 
of India. It may bo said to differ from tho Urdu or 
Langua 0 o nncl litcuitmc industn.nl of the educated classes, chiefly in the fact 

that tho latter has a moro complicated vocabulary. Tho difference is, howovor, 
rather one of alphabets than of structure, tho former language being printed 
in tho Devanagari or Sanskrit, and the latter the Arnbio or Persian character. 
Little in tho way of literature is now-a-days produced at Budaun, where not 

8 


UcliglcmB buildings. 


Language! nncl literature 
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even a newspaper is published. It was, however, otherwise during the lattor 

part of the sixteenth century, when the History of 
Tuiikh-i-BndSjuni. 1 , . . ,, , . 

India, known as the lankh-i-Bauiryuvn, was written 
in Persian by a native and occasional resident of the town—at that time a 
groat Muhammadan centre. The author, Mftlla Abdul Kudir Muluk Shfih, 
who is said to have died at a good old age in 1615, spent much of his time at 
the court of Akbar ; and his history is principally valuablo for the impartial, 
or rather hostile, light which it throws on the reign of that monarch. <( Ho lias 
disclosed,” writes Elphinstone, 1 “ those parts of the picture which wore thrown 
into the shade hy Abul Fazl.” Of the latter author and Ilia rapid promotion 
Abdul IC&dir seems indeed to have boon extremely jealous : and the worthless¬ 


ness of Abul Fazl and tlio heresies of Akbar are subjects of which lie novel’ 
tiros. The writer of the Timkh-i-Bad&yu ni evidently regarded the religious 
eclecticism and tolerance of his mnstor as despicable whims. Ho at dug time 
coinmonts severely on Akbar’s interdiction of beef to please the Hindus, or his 
inauguration of a fire-temple to gratify the Zoroastrians : at another ho rolatcs 
with disgust how tho emperor ordered Abul Fazl to substitute the words “ In 
nomine Jcsu, Christi ” for the ordinary “ Bismillah” at tlio beginning of a 
translation of tho Gospels, or deplores the delight which, like Julian the 
apostate, Akbar took in hearing rival doctors argue—that is, quarrel. But it 
is to bo feared that Abdul Kadir was one of those who— 


“ Compound for sms they are inclined to, 

By damning those they have no mind to.” 

Iu another portion of his work ho relates how ho himself profaned a 
mosque by some improprieties with a girl, whoso relatives afterwards inflicted 
<f nino sword wounds” on his “head, hands, and shoulders,” and ho has the 
gracolessness to exouso his offouco by saying that it was “ of old forowillod by 
Providence.” 2 It was not to bo expected that a book which so fearlessly criti¬ 
cized tho powers that were should be published during the lifetime of its author, 
and the Tkrikh-i-Badayuui, or Muntakkabu-t-Tawfoikh, as tho writer himself 
culled it, was not given to tho world until more than ton years after tho acces¬ 
sion of Jahangir. 3 

Xbdul Kadir is of course the best known writer of Budaun, but that 
place appears to have possessed iu tlio middloagcs some authors of more ancient, 
if less stable, fame. In mentioning the distinguished men of letters who flourished 
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in {lie half century (12GG-131G) between the accession of Gluyas-ud-dhi and 

, T , , tlio death of Alu-ud-dln Khiljf, /Cbdul Hakk Dihlavi writes 

ns follows: 1 “One of those who aie famous for their 

literary efforts, both in prose and verse, is Zia Nakahabi, who lived in Budaun. 

Although his works scarcely possess merit enough to make them worthy of 

remark, yet as ho was a man who had retired into tho nook of asceticism and 

solitude, ho was callous to the world’s praiso or blame, acceptance or refusal, 

and confidence or mistrust, and gavo free vent to his own opinions, mention 

of him has been mttdo also in the Akhburu-l-Ak/tjur , and a few extracts from tho 

Bilk-i-Suluh, which, of all publications that touch upon the sentiments of this 

class of mnnldud, is, to my mind, the most pleasing, havo been introduced. 

C1 . , There was also a person in Budaun called Shalnib Malima- 

bnaliab Mnhiimi'fih, . „ . , , . , , T - u ,, 

rah, of whom mention has been made in Amir Ivhusru a 

poems, where ho says; 1 It cast a tremor over ShahfibMalimarah’s grave,’ from 
which it is evident tlmt the individual in question had formerly flourished, 
though at tho present time none of his works arc extant,” 

The public education of the district is under the supervision of the in¬ 
spector, 1st (or Moerut) circle, and, except in the case of one 
(tho zila) school, subject to tho control of the local commit¬ 
tee, of which tho magistrate is ex-njficio president. Before examining tho pre¬ 
sent statistics, it may he interesting to notice those taken at tho educational 
census thirty year3 ago, In 1847 thoro were 228 schools in the district, of 
which 47 were situated in the town of Bndaun alone. "We are informed that 


Education. 


of those town schools 3 were Arabic, 36 Porsian, 6 Sanskrit, and 2 Hindi: but 
the dasa of education given in tho remaining 1S1 schools is not specified, and 
they aro described merely as being <c scattered among tho villages of the 
district.” The teachers numbered 228, being chiefly Mnsalmans (142), Kayatbs 
(35), and Brfihmans (25). “ Of the Brahmans tho majority taught gratuitously, 
and of the 199 teachers who received payment, the emoluments w T erc scarcely 
open to calculation, consisting, as they did, principally of food,” The total 
number of pupils was 2,203, and of these 15 were being educated in the Arabic, 
267 in tho Porsian, 41 in the Sanskrit, mid 35 in tho Hindi schools afc Budaun. 
Turning from tho past to the present, we shall see in tho following table tho 
sohool statistics for the year ending 1st March, 1S77 :— 

1 In an an titled treatise translated by Major A, It, Fuller, o£ the Bengal AiUIlory, an 
extract from this nork is gnen in ihc npitndix to Yol, VI, of Doivson’s Elliot. 
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Until the year whoso statistics liavo jusb been recorded, the alia school 
afe Budaun was of llio high or snporior class, that is to say, it educated its 
pupils up to the matriculation standard of tho Calcutta University. But few boys 
ever attained that standard, and the Mu sal man element being strong at 
Budaun, tho desire to learn English is proportionately weak. When therefore 
financial reasons rendered educational reductions necessary, this school was 
reduced to tlie middle rank. The tahsili schools are at Budaun, Sahasw£n, Bilal, 
Biaauli, and Guunauv. It will bo soon therefore that while the Sahas wan tahsil 
has two of those schools, tho almost equally populous tahsil of Dittaganj lias 
none ; nor is the latter division of the distvict more fortunato as regards par- 
gftuah schools, of which tho district has two, at Isldmnagar and Ujhani respec¬ 
tively. But tho most numerous and gonorally usoful seminaries are the hatka- 
bancli or village schools, which give «a gratuitous and elementary education 0 
peasant children. Tho remaining schools demand no special notice. For a short 
time during the year just noticed they included an aided Anglo-vernacular school; 
but this institution was closed when the Government grant waa withdrawn, 
Judged by its results tho education of the district would seem to havo attained 
no very high standard, In 1876-77 two Budaun boys passed tho ontmneo 
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examination of tlio Calcutta University, while oighfc(out of sixteen candidates) 
passed the middle class vernacular examination. -And fcho following statement 
shows number and percentage of the Hindu and Mnsalmnn population who were 
found at the last census (1872) to bo literate, i. e. f able to read and write :— 
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Iu this statement Christians and others neither Hindu nor Musalnnin 


have been omitted, as insignifioaut in nuinbor. The figures just given show 
that tlio ignorance of native women is groat, and pload eloquently for some 
elfeotive method of improving their condition. Five out of the nine girls’ 
Bcliools wevo abolished in 187l>-77, owing to tbo necessity for rctrenchmeut, 
and to the apathy with which female education is regarded by natives. 
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Tlio post-office statistics for threo years in the last 
decade are shown in the following table :— 
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There are seven imperial and eleven district post-offices in the Budaun 


district. The former are at Budaun, Bilsi, Bisauli, Dataganj, Gunnaur, Sahas- 


\v^,n, and Ujbftni, and tlio latter at Bind war, Ganwfin, Hazvatpur, Isldmnagar, 
Kachhlft, ICakruia, Hajpura, Sddulltfhganj, Usahafc, Vam'rganj, and Zarifnagar. 
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The annexed statement gives the numberonettevs, ^ aild 

books received and despatched daring lSbb-67, 1871-7^, - 
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There is no telegraph office at Budaun itself, but four such offioos oxist 
at the railway stations of Xsafpur, Babrala, Dhauuri, 
Telegraph. UU( 1 Mahmud pur (ICarengi) respectively. 

The regular police, enrolled under Act V. of 18(11, mustered in the past 
year (187(5) (512 men of all grades, including 14 
■ l olice ' mounted constables. There was thus but one police- 

mail to something over three square miles and 1,455 inhabitants. The cost of the 
forco was Bs. 73,130, and of this lis. 59,445 wore debited to provincial funds, 
the remainder being defrayed out of municipal and other moneys. The follow¬ 
ing statement shows tho crime calendar for a series of years, and tho results 

® i i • p n> _ 
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the second, 6 of the third, and 17 of the fourth class. Tho first class stations, 
which liavo usually a sub-inspector, two heacl-constables, and about a dozen 
constables, arc at Budaun, Bilsi, Bisanli, Dnfcaganj, Gumiaur, Sahas wan, and 

3 ?To records of covers despatched from Imperial oiLcea was kept during 1870-77. 
a In 1871-72 no separate account was kept of packets and book9 received or despatched 
at offices, but such tirti cle* seem to lmvc been included under tho head of parcels. 
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Ujhdni. Tho second class stations, to which are generally attached a sub- 
inspector, a head-const able, and from six to ten constables, are at Isldmuagar, 
Rajpura, anil TJsaliafcj and the third class stations, whoso quota consists of two 
head-constables and six constables only, are at Binit war, Hazratpur, ICakrala, 
Stidnlluhganj, Zarifnngar, and Vazirganj. The fourth class statious or outposts 
have only one head-constable and three constables, and are hardly therefore of 
sufficient importance to require enumeration. Besides the regular police there 
are 1,996 chauhidurs or village wa tollmen organized under Act XVI. of 1873. 
Those were in 1876 distributed amongst tho 2,919 inhabited villages of the 
district at tho rate of one 1 to overy 413 inhabitants, and at a sanctioned cost of 
Rs. 71,856, mot out of the 10 per cent. cess. The magistrate considers that 

tho district generally is undermanned in these watchmen, and tho Inspoctor- 

Gonoral of Polico thinks that the force, although sufficient, requires re-allocation. 
Tho villago watchman is, ns a rule, hereditary, and performs his multifarious 
duties very fairly. 

One of tho most important duties of the police in this district is tho 
conduct of measures for tho repression of female 
1 * 111 infauticiclo. The Infanticide Act tYIII. of 1870) came 

into operation here in 1874. In 1876 there wore 113 proclaimed villages, 

of which 90 were inhabited by Abars, and tho reinaindar by Itfijpfits 
of different clans. The Ahar villages were situated in the jurisdiction of tho 
Gunnaur, Rujpura, and Zarifnagar police-stations, and the Rajput villages 
principally in the Bisauli tahsil. Tho number of births amongst proclaimed 
families iu these villages was during (lie same year—male 330, fomalo 358; and 
the number of deaths of children under one year was—male 78, and female 
87. It will bo soon therefore that infant girls died in higher proportion 
than infant boys: but tho same excess of female deaths was obsorved between 
the affes of one aud twelve, and those facta aro alone sufficient to raiso the 
presumption that girls are killed, if not by violence, at least by neglect. An 
oxtra police force of three head-constables and 13 watchmen is employed for 
the suppression of infnntioide, and paid out of a fund raised by the exaction 
of 8 annas from each of tho 3,211 proclaimed families. There wag, however, 
but ono conviotion for infanticide—a circumstance which, granted the existenco 
of a disposition towards that crime, may prove, according to the pleasure of tho 
reasoner, that tho police aro either singularly vigilant iu preventing, or singu¬ 
larly slow in detecting it. 

1 In making this calculation tlie population oi towns with police forces of their own 
land bccu excluded. 
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There is but one jail in the district, the statistics of which arc ns follows:— 
The average number of prisoners in jail in 1S50 was 4-92, in 
T,uI 18(50 was 294, and in 1870 was 263; the ratio per cent, of 

this average number to the population as shown in tho census of 1865 (889,810) 
was in. 1850, *0.53 ; in i860, -033 ; and in 1870, -029. Tho number of prisoners 
admitted in I860 was 1,789, and in 1870 was 1,144, of whom 25 were 
female. The nntnhor of persons discharged in 1870 was 892. In tho same year 
there were 64 admissions into hospital, giving a ratio of admissions to average 
strength of 24’78, and three prisoners died, or 1T4 of tho average strength. 
The cost per prisoner per annum in 1870 was for rations Rs. 18-10--10, cloth¬ 
ing Rs. 3-0-5, fixed establishment Rs. 8-15-9, contingent guard Rs. 5-5-5, 
police guard Rs. 2-3-5, and additions and repairs annas 8-19, or a total of 
Rs. 38-10-8. Tho total manufactures during tho same year amounted to 
Rs. 1,416-12-0, and tho average earning of each prisoner to Rs. 5-6-4, In 
1870 tho Muhammadan prisonors numbered 332, and tho Hindu 492 ; there 
wore 29 prisoners under 16 years of ago, 740 between 16 and 40, 346 between 
40 and 60, and 28 above 60. The occupations of the majority of tho malo 
prisoners were agriculturists, 719; labourers, 215 ; men of independent property, 
94 ; and shopkeepers, 87. 

Let us pass, however, to later statistics and examine those for tho last 
year (1876) as given in the following table :— 
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Of tho total number of prisoners, 47, principally debtors, had been impri¬ 
soned by order of civil courts. Tho prisoners were all HindiSs or Muham¬ 
madans. Tho total population of the district being 934,318 persons, and 
the average daily number of prisoners as above, it will bo seen that 4*31 per 
cent, of the inhabitants aro, as a rule, in prison, and a comparison of tho 
number of admissions with tho total number of prisoners during the year will 
show that 375 of the latter had remained in the jail since former years. The 
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avomgo number of persons in hospital daily was 6‘02, and of those who diod 
both were over dO and under GO years of age. This brings us to another 
subject, tho ages of tho prison inmates. Of juvenile offenders, or prisoners under 
1G years of age, there were four; of convicts betwoeii 16 aud 40, 1,294 ; of those 
between the latter age and 60, 33 ; and above 60, only ouo. The greater part 
of the average yearly expenditure on each prisoner consisted in his share of 
the cost of additions aud repairs to the jail, Rs. 42. The remainder was made 
up of tho expenditure on rations (Its. 10-13-3), establishment (Rs. 9-0-10), 
polico guards, hospital charges, clothing, and contingencies. It should bo 
remembered that the last column of tho above table contain-*, not tho whole 
yearly earnings of each effective prisoner, but the net profit on those earnings 
after the expenses of raw material, plant, &c., had been deducted. The aver¬ 
age number of efteotivo workers was 249*65 throughout the year, and most of 
such workers were employed either ou manufactures (91'GO), as prison servants 
(75*71), or in building awl repairs commoted with tho jail '6947), The pre¬ 
vious occupation of tho prisoners was in few easeB snch as to prepare them for 
profitable work in prison, the majority having been agriculturists (1,337), men 
of independent property or no occupation, and Government ami domestic ser¬ 
vants. Of non-agriculturists, a term which is presumed to include shopkeepers 
and handicraftsmen, there were only Ho. But in spite of this drawback a 
profit of over 37 per cent, was realized on the capital spent in manufactures. 

At Budaun, as at other district oapitnls, there is a lock-up ( havaldc ) for 
tho reception of uuder-trial prisoners. This, however, is not 
° c " UP ‘ located in a separate building, but forms a division of tho 

jail. It had during the saino year (1876) 1,330 different inmates, of whom 837' 
were aftorwards transferred as convicts to the jail proper, and the average 
daily number of its occupants was 47*50. 

Before describing the fiscal history of the district it should bo premised 
^ f .j. that Budaun has no historical families. There are, indeed, a 

few old families, and a few with move or less local influence. 
But oven those who, like the Shaikhs of Shaikliupur, 1 combine both these attri¬ 
butes are of little importance outside their own rural circle. And although, there¬ 
fore, a passing reference to such families will be made in the Gazetteer articles on 
places where they exist, no special notico of them seems here required Titled 
persona are conspicuous by their absence, and the Government list of nobles 

1 Tho head of this family is Shaikh Sharf-ud-din, one of the few honorary mngiatratefi in tho 
district. lie received in consideration of his services during the mutiny n gmni of land from 
Government, and is described by Mr. Carmichael (Settlement Report, pnrn. 371) as having 
for yours past held the first position In the district, 
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for the North-Western Provinces is as regards Btidaun n blank. There are, 
in effect, no influential families an account of which would tend to throw 
any light on the history of tho district j nor are there any old farms or talukns 
tho dissolution of which has resulted in the fall of old families. 

The district of Budnun, or rathor the parganahs which at present constitute 
that district, were ceded to tho British Government in 1801. 
Elacftl Liatorj. werQ then placed under a Board of Administration, of 

which Mr. Henry Wellesley (afterwards known to diplomacy as Lord Cowley) 
was president. But the revenue demand fixed under tho Govevnvnout of tho 
Nawiib Vaziv, and found in force at tho time of cession, appears to have been 
maintained at first, and no regular settlement of the land-tax took place until 
1803. This first settlement, called after tho/osZi year from which it took effect 
Settlement of land tho “san das” or “ year ton ” settlement, was made for 
revenue, 1803. three years, from 1803 to 1805 (1210 to 1212 fasli ) both 
inclusive. It was to be expected that a first attempt of this sort would pvovo 
somewhat unsuccessful; but tho “year ten ” settlement wns conducted on the 
crudest principles, and the result was nothing short of a failure. Those who bid 
highest wore, without inquiry as to whether they could pay what they promised, 
placed in possession of villages and permitted to engage for their rovonuo. 
Bower to take such engagements was left entirely in the hands of tho tahsild&rs 
or tax-gatherers, and these officers rocoived, not a salary, but a porcentago on 
their collections. As might havo been foreseen, tho demand fixed under those 
circumstances (Rs. 7,40,401; was altogether too high to be satisfied, and during 
tho last year of its ourrency the Collector w r ns forced to reduce ifc. 

The next settlement was, like its predecessor, triennial, and lasted from 
Second settlement, 1806 to 1808 (1213 to 1215 fasli) inclusive. Powor to take 
180G - engagements -was no longer loft to the discretion of tho tab- 

slidArs, and all offers were submitted for approval to tho Board of Rovonuo. 
Bnfc tho principles cf this sooond assessment wore otherwise just tho same as 
those of the first. “ One would have thought,” writes Mr. Carmichael, u that 
tho fiscal officers would have learnt wisdom by the complete failure of the settle¬ 
ment which had just expired, and indeed they were enjoined by tho Board' to 
make the new settlement in every instance with moderation. But they would 
not appear to havo made sufficient concessions to tho old proprietors, who 
therefore -would not come forward to engage, and the result wns that many 
estates bad to be held kluU or in farm by the Collector himself, while 
in other instances whole parganahs wero leased out by contract.” But in 
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justice to the officers who effected this settlement it should bo stated that they 
fixed the new demand at Rs. 7,09,913 only, io. } at Its. 30,548 less than the old 
ono; and that if proprietors were not forthcoming to engage for the revenue, it 
was possibly, ns Mr. Court points out, because they had absconded during the 
scarcity of 1S04-5, The possession of landed propci ty was at that time “attended 
with littlo possible profit, hut great probable loss and inconvenience in many 
instances.” It was indeed doubtful whether any “proprietary title to laud 
existed,’ 1 and under these circumstances the former holders of villages were 
perhaps only prudent in avoiding to undertake the payment of revenue. 

On the expiry of this settlement a third was formed on the same prin- 
Thirct settlement, ciples and for an equal term, viz., from 1809 to 1811 inclu- 
1809, sive (1216-1219 fasli). The old demand had been sufficiently 

high, but the new ono (Rs. 7,78,650) exceeded it by Rs. 68,737, and it is there¬ 
fore a matter of no wondor that there accrued large arrears which Government 
afterwards remitted as unrecoverable. 

Schooled by their failures, the Ioonl administrators now sot to work on a 
Fourth settlement, different plan. Tho period of the fourth settlement was for 
I812, five years, from 1812 to 1816 (1220 to 1224 fasli ) inclusive, 

and the demand was this timo regulated, not by tho highest offers of would-bo 
landholders, but by a code of revenue ratqs drawn up for parganah Sahas wdu 
in tho timo of Akbav (1556-1605), and known as tho S bar ah - f ~ Sultaui, or Royal 
Ordinance. 2 These rates were aftor a deduction of ton per cent, applied gene¬ 
rally to all tho pargannhs. It speaks little for the material progress of the dis¬ 
trict under native rule that this reduction should after more than two hundred 
years have been necessary, and indeed (as experience afterwards showed) 
insufficient, and it speaks less for the discretion of tho Settlement Officers that 
the rates intended for ono favoured parganah should have been deemed gene¬ 
rally applicable to the whole district. The demand thus fixed was Rs. 9,13,195, 
or Rs. 1,34,545 in excess of the former one; and the result of the assessment is 
desoribod as follows by Mr. Court — <f Parganahs Rajpura, Bisauli, Satdsi, and 
Salim pur, which were then but very partially cultivated, were but little affected. 
Large tracts of culturable waste enabled tho mdlguzdrs (revenue payers) to 
moot the Government demand, and yot leave a considerable surplus for them¬ 
selves. Tho remainder of the district, however, suffered severely ; the parganahs 
composing it were during the first years of tho settlement in full cultivation, 

i Court’s Statistical Report, T3J. 1855, p« 5. 

0 The rates mo in ono respect a curious relic of antiquity. They vary according to the 
status of tho icveuue payer, there being one assessment for shurufa or noblemen, auolbvr lor 
tamindat* or squires, another for raiyats or peasantry, ami eo on. 
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nnil consequently highly assessed. The soil, which is to a great extent Me&r 
(sandy), became by constaut working exhausted. Prices, which were at first 
high, fell considerably; the culturablc waste was small and insufficient to enable) 
the ninlguzdrs to increase their assets, who consequently became involved ill 
difficulties and distress. Sales of estates for balances of revenue were frequent; 
m/dguzurs throw off their engagements, and their estates were thrown on tbo 
hands of the Collector.” 


It is odd that a settlement which had proved something less than success- 

■Fifiti sixth nnd hd should have been consideied worthy of extension. Such, 

seventh (extensions however, was the case; and the fourth settlement was pro- 

mcat8^ UTth ^ BCt C longed not only for one, but for three sudeessiye terms of 

fwo years. These extensions maintained tho fourth settlement in force until tlxo 

beginning of 1832. Put in the meantime had occurred two important events 

of which it behoves to givo some account. In 1822 appeared tho Settlement 

Regulation known as No. VII. of that year, and drafted by the lato Mr, Holt 

Mackenzie. The five statements required by this on- 
II eg. VII. of 1822. . , . . . .. i-i 

actment contained numerous details, geographical, 

agricultural, and fiscal, as to the constitution of each village. But they were hold 

not to have defined with sufficient care tho rights of the cultivator as against liis 

landlord, and of his follow-shareholders (pattidon) as against tho shareholder 

who engaged for the revenue (lamharddr), These defocts wore tho subjeot of 

some effective though tardy criticism on the part of the Board of Directors, 

“Acknowledging as wo do," they writo in their despatch of December, 1830, 

u that the consideration of their belonging to a particular community, and of thoir 

being destined to pass thoir lives in it, will to some men bo a motive to justioo 

and liberality ; wo cannot but fear that in a large proportion of casos andb 

motive will bo a feeble security against the passion of self-aggrandizement on 

tho part of a * recorded proprietor’ when full powers of extortion are placed in 

liis hands. By regarding tho very situation of a ‘ recorded proprietor’ as 

security for good conduct in tho management of his lease, you have not provided, 


so far as we can see, a single check upon tho abuso of his powors, ' r w * Wo 
have seen that in the various eases of settlement with recorded proprietors, with 
fuuiiiei-3, or under 4 lids management, there is nothing (whatever may bo 'tho 
moderation of the Government demand) to limit tho domand upon the indivi¬ 
dual contributor. The sums to be recoived from them arc not defined.” 


In other sentences of much the same purport tho despatch continues its 
sonorous course. But, whatever tho justice of its criticisms, it was perhaps 
inevitable that Mr, Ilolt Mackenzie’s arrangements should incur its censure. 
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It seems probable that the differcnee between that able administrator and its 
author was one, not of rnero detail^ but of principle, the former preferring a 
samindari , and the latter a raiyatiodri settlement, 


The other important event to which reference has been made was tho 
formation two years later (1824) of tho Sahaswfin district. Tho following list 

shows the parganalis or baionies out of which tho new 
administrative division was composed, with the dis¬ 
tricts from which they were transferred, and their lnml revenue at tho time 
of transfer :— 


Balm swdii clistiict. 


rargftunlis. 

Districts from which 
transferred. 

Revenue at time 
of transfer. 







Rs. 

J. Rnjpuva ... 




Morn da bad 

• •• 

74,538 

2 . Aandpuv 

• •• MB 


■ Ifl 

Ditto 

... 

80,685 

■). Isiiininagar 

«•« 

141 


Ditto 

... 

78,025 

4. Bleiviili 




Ditto 

... 

51,974 

5. Snldsi ... 




Ditto 


34,700 

6. Kot Salbahnn 

It* III 

141 


Bareilly 

Mr 

74,477 

7. Sahnswftti ... 

"• *l« 



Ditto 

... 

1,12,402 

8, Budaun (IncludingUsahnt 1 iuid Alnpnr 3 ) 

• •I 

Ditto 

m 

2,14,039 

0. Ujluinl ... 

• •• IM 



Ditto 

... 

1,18,690 

10 . Snlimpur (including Hazrntpur 3 aud Aziumlmd 3 ) 

Ditto 

M*' W 

1,12,403 

11. Bi Irani 

!»• IM 


... 

Aligarh 

Ml 

54,508 

32. Ffilzpur Bftdnrin 




Ditto 

... 

58,307 

13. Soroii ... 




Ditto 


20,366 

] 4. Alnrahra ... 

IM IM 

Ml 

... 

Ditto 


43,328 





Total 

... 

11,26,250 


The four Aligarh parganalis were shortly afterwards transferred to lha 
Futehgarh district, and although lo-tranaforrod to that of Sahaawan in 1837, 
never underwent settlement as part of the lattor. 3 Their administration was in 
1845 partially, and in 1856 wholly separated from that of this district, and no 
further reference will be made to them. Tho remaining ten parganalis are still a 
part of tho district. The newly formed district was placed undoi* the charge of 
Mr. H. Swotenham, who was directed to choose either Sahaswfui or Budaun as 
its headquarters. Tho principles on which his selection was made will perhaps 
surprise the present generation of officials. u Sahaswdn," writes Mr. Swetenhaui 
to tho Board of Revenue, though somewhat deficient in freedom from inunda¬ 
tion and climate, hns the advantage in centrality and proximity of jungle aud 
J Now a separate pftrgaiiali. 3 At that time sepniflto pargannhs, 

• ' * See Gazetteer, II, 340 ; IV., 3. 
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jhfj,” or as be has just explained in “proximity of jungle and jhfl for shoot¬ 
ing.” Tho attractions of sport prevailed ovor sanitary considerations, and 
Sahaswuu was chosen. Tbo spot, however, proved so malarious that aft or several 
removals to Budauu during tlio rainy season the head quarter's were finally 
stationed at the latter place in 1838. 

It has be on already mentioned that during tho currency of tho fourth sottlo- 


Mr swctciitinm lnenfc many estates which had been resigned by their 

proprietors, or auctioned without finding purchasers, 
wore thrown under the direct management of the Collector] and shortly after 
taking charge of his new district Mr. Swctenham applied for leave to settlo 
these estates under the recent Regulation (VII. of 1822), The Board of 
Revenue granted tho required permission, but afterwards refused to confirm, 
for more than ono year, settlements whose demand was not equal to that 
of tho year when tho Regulation came in force. The result was that most 
of these estates were again thrown upon the hands of tho Collector. This 
induced the Board to modify their resolution. They informed tho Collec¬ 
tor that they would sanction, for five years settlements whose demand roso in its 
third year to an equality with that of 1822. "This,” writes Mr. Court, “was not 
enough, and Mr. Swetenbam in reply observed that this order would still 
throw on his hands for kham management sixty estates in parganah Biulaun 
alone, for he was unable to get engagements corresponding with tho torms of 
their order.” The Board thereupon relented, and answered that their former 


order “need not be considered imperative in every oaso, but whore suffi¬ 
cient cause oxisted for a reduction that cause was to be fully reported.” 
After this a series of settlements were made under Regulation VII. They 
covered a period extending from 1824 to 1833, but were confined to estates 
under the direct management of the Collector, and no pavganab wag completed. 
The progress of thoso soltlomonts would under any civcuinstanooa have been 
somewhat slow. The Regulation of 1822 had been the first to introduce assess¬ 
ments based upon accurately recorded statistics, and tho correction of the 
information it demanded was necessarily a labour of aomo length. But had 
the district remained uuder the management of Mr. Swetenbam there is little 
doubt that the completion of the work in hand would have been greatly accele¬ 
rated. Ho was unfortunately succeeded in 1827 by Mr. Wyatt, an officer 
almost entirely in the hands of his native subordinates. Tho revenues of the 
district were not when Mr. Swetenlmm left it in a very flourishing condition ; 
but Mr. Wyatt lost no time in showing that a little weakness and apathy mi^ht 
easily make matters worse, “Mr. Swetenham had nursed tho brokon-down 
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estates, and kept the over-assessed districts together but during his successor’s 
tenure of office that disiricfc was 11 entirely ruined.” 1 A description of Mr. Wyatt’s 
settlement proceedings is not likely to weary the reader, for they stopped short 
after he had trebled or quadrupled the demand on ten villages in parganah Kot. 
So vigorous a measure was altogether inconsistent with tho languid character 
of the Collector, and it is therefore easy to accept the stntoinent 2 that it origi¬ 
nated with his native subordinates. Holding over the landholders of other 
villages the fear that they would be similarly dealt with, these men received 
yearly large bribes in consideration of inducing Mr. Wyatt to postpone further 
revisions of assessment. This rule of misrulo came at length to an end in 
1833, when Mr. Wyatt was suspended. He made over charge to Mr. Sncdo 
Brown, and destroyed himself shortly afterwards at Snhasw&n. His suicide 
was imitated by the taheilddr of Ujh&ni, whoso corrupt gains Mr. Brown 
discovered to have amounted in three years to Us. 30,000. 

Mr. Brown’s first act was to dismiss the amain or native officials attached 

Eighth (or fifth) to tho court of his predecessor, and surround himself wi Ih a 

Bcttleipant, 1834-38. m0V e trustworthy staff. His next was to commence settle¬ 
ments under Regulation IX. of 1833, which had jast been promulgated, and in 
this operation he was assisted by tho maps and measurements of tho survey 
begun iu 1822 and finished in 1834. The now Regulation was an amendment 
or modification of its fororunuer of 1822, and its saliont points arc thus summed 
up by Mr. Court:— 1 ** All (proprietors) in actual possession were admitted to 
engage, and judicial disputes being decided by arbitration, claimants not in pos¬ 
session wore referred to the civil courts. Instoad of, as heretofore, recording 
only tho namo of the proprietor who entered into engagements with Govern¬ 
ment, tho names of all were recorded, with the extent of their share. Tho 
proprietors elected the mulguzdr.” A3 a fow villages only had been settled 
under the 1822 Regulation, tho settlement now opened was the first to ho 
effected throughout this district on the modern principle. That is, it was tho 
first which, disoardiug the rough-and-ready system of former assess merits, 
insisted on an aocurato survey and valuation of tho land, with a complete record 
of tho rights which existed thereiu. Mr. Brown himself accomplished the settle¬ 
ment of seven parganahs, viz., Budaun, Tslrimnagar, Kofc, Suliaswdn, Salim pur, 
Ujlifmi, and Usahat (including Hazratpur), while that of an eighth, Asadpur, was 
effected by his assistant, Mr. Louis. The remaining three parganahs, Bisauli, 
Rajpura, and Safcdsi, were settled by Mr. R. H. Clarke, who succeeded Mr. Brown 

1 Mr. Carmichael's Settlement Report, 1873, para. 45. 

a Mr. Court’s Statistical Report 1855, pam, ,12. 
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as Collector and Settlement Officer towards the close of 1886. The total demand 
of the new settlement was immediately after its completion Its. 9,07,40l, 1 but 
had before its expiry some thirty years afterwards increased to Us. 9,28,478-3-10, 
owing to the resumption and assessment of revenue-free tenures. Unfortunately 
for the collection of tho newly-settled revenue, tho completion of tho assess¬ 
ments was followed almost immediately by tho famine of 1837-38, already 
mentioned (p. 33). Agricultural distress was accompanied, as inevitable in 
India, by arrears of revenue. Remissions were found necessary to tho amount 
of Rs. 3,05,755, and further relief was afforded by making stationary the pro¬ 
gressive demands originally assessed on some of tho parganahs. It would, how¬ 
ever, bo unfair to ascribe entirely to tho effcots of famine what was in some 
measure due to over-assessment, and it must therefore be allowed that in tho 
case of parganahs Usahat (which then included portions of the modern Salimpur) 
and Isliunnagar the latter cause was at work in producing arrears. Tho 
settlement of these parganahs was revised during his tenure of offioo (1838-41> 
by Mr. Collector Timing, who made considerable reductions iu tho demand. 
Another event which followed shortly after ihc into edition of the new 
settlement was tho re-naming of tho district aftov Budarin, to which, as 
already mentioned, the "headquarters wore removed in 1838. Six yoars later 
(1844) tho Collector, Mr. WiLliams, 2 arranged the district into its existing fiscal 
divisions, viz,, eleven parganahs distributed, as now, amongst five talislls. 

Wo now come to tho settlement at present in forco, the ninth or sixth, 
Present (ninth or according as the three extensions of the fourth aroorare not 
sixth) settlement, regarded as separate settlements. Operations wore oponed 
in January, 1864, 3 aud completed in February, 1870, 4 the entire ro-sottlernent 
of tho district being finally confirmed by Government iu April, 1871/’ In tho 
summer of 1864 tho Assistant Settlement Offioer, Mr. H. R. Wilson, began 
measurements in the tahsila of Sahaswau and Gunnaur, and completed these 
measurements before Christmas 1865, when the Collector and Settlement Officer, 
Mr. O. P. Carmichael, returned from England, Mr. Carmichael now commenoed 
inspecting the different tahsils and collecting data for his rent-rate reports or 
revenue proposals. Measurements were completed in March, 1867. Tho first 
rent-rate report, that for Gunnaur, had been submitted in the preceding October ; 

1 Settlement Report, 1873, para.. 46. Mr. Court gives the total demand proposed by tho 
Settlement Officers as Ra 9,33,203, and that sanctioned by Government as Rb. 8,97,034. 

s Afterwards Commissioner ol Meerut (Mirath), and a Companion of the Star of India. 

3 Board’s circular or dor No. 36, dated 25th of that month, 

4 Settlement Report, 1873, para. 61. 

s Government order No. 646A,, dated fcoth of that month. No revision of liio settlement * 
then confirmed has since been found necessary, 
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and Mr. Carmichael's proposals having been sanctioned by the Board of Revenue, 
the new demand for the same lahsil took effect from the following July. Tliolast 
rent-rate report, that for Diitdgauj, was despatched in September, 1869, and the 
new demand for that talisfl came into force from July, 1870. 


The principles of assessment wove as follows. After the measurements had 

Principles ol uKHKeni. be£M cora P leted an,i tho soils classifiod - 1 tlle 

were divided into circles accoidingto their geographical 

foatuves aud different degrees of fertility. The rate of rent actually paid for 

various classes of land in each circle was carefully ascertained, aud another 

rent-rate, generally somewhat in advauce of that ootually paid, was assumed as 

a basis of assessment. This assumed rate was now applied village by village, 

being increased or diminished wherevor special circumstances rendored such 

procedure necessary; and finally half, or even 55 per cent., 3 of the total rental 

thus obtained was demanded as revenue. 


The survey or measurements were mado by tho pahoAris or village 

Measurements notaries, undor the orders of amins or skilled super¬ 

visor, and wore superintended by tho tahsildfirs and 
Settlement Deputy Collectors. The lattor officers also decided any boundary 
disputes that arose in the course of measurement or demarcation, and ordered 
tho orection of boundary-marks whore required. The instruments used by the 
surveying patw6ns were very simple, consisting of little more than a plane- 
table with its compass and stand, a measuring chain, sc.nlos, and pair of com¬ 
passes. Tho village areas ascertained by these measurements were compared 
with those noted in the Rovenue Survey papers of 1822-34, and wherever a 
variation of more than five acres per confc. was found between the two, tho land 
was re-surveyed to account for the discrepancy. Aftor their total acreage aud 
boundaries had been ascertained tho villages were surveyed fiold by field. Each 
field was numbcrotl and marked in the shajra , or map, aud its area, occupant, 
rent, aud other specialities entered in tho khasm or field register. Tho total 
cost of measurements was Rs. 46,237-3-7, or its. 36-1-2^- for every 1,000 aores 
of the whole aroa. The classification of soils was carried on pari pasau with 
tho measurements. Tho proportions of watered and dry, gauhdni, diamt, 
mattiydr, and bhur soils have already been shown (supra, p. 9), and 
tho following table gives the quantities of assessable and nunsaessablo land, 


1 As barren, cultivable, or cultivated, sandy, clayoy, or loamy, irrigated or unirrigftted, and 
go forth. 

3 55 per cent, iu the case of Budaun, and half, or 50 per cent., m that of the remaining 
tahsila. 
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the former under tlie heads of cultivated and cultivable waste, and the latter 
under those of barren waste and revenue-free 


Parganotis. 

AsSnSSiDI-E AREA. 

UNAfeSLS8ADI.B AUK i 

Total nren. 

Cultivated 

Cultivable 

waste 

Barren waste 

Revenue-free 

1 . Asadpur — 

2 . Rnjpura ■ >> 

3. BU&uli 

4. SatiUi ■■■ 

5. la.laiQimgo.r ... 

G. frahnawim ... 

7. ICot 

8. Ettda.un “• 

0. Ujliftnl 

JO, SnKtnpur 

11, Usftliat 

Total 

Acies, 

£3,009 

52,292 

62.522 
45,556 

101,314 

07, im 

86.522 
81,814 
95,832 
79,24 2 

Acres. 

24,217 

38,8^1 
3,191 
3,825 

11,007 
65,380 
4.GB7 
13,318 
33.830 

30 392 
30,534 

Acres. 

14,471 

14.315 

5,74 3 
5,609 
7,927 

20,516 
13.04a 
15,813 

21.316 
14,267 
21,826 

154,830 

Acres. 

389 

87 

863 

1,135 

547 

5,501 

033 

SO,778 
6,530 
1,392 
1,101 

Aores. 

92,986 

105,575 

62,318 

66,125 

100.9G2 

185,704 

115,789 

135,431 

145,99 C 

1 47,373 
132,702 

a'ii,i 80 

255,622 

39,312 

l,CBO,Olil 


Tlio measurements showed that there had been a total increase of 5 per 
cent, in the total and 27 per cent, in the cultivated aroa since the time of the 
former settlement. u The destruction of all records during the mutiny,” writes 
Mr. Oarmiobael, “prevents me from furnishing in clotail information showing tlie 
causes which operated to bring about the increase in area and rovonue sinco the 
Regulation IX. settlement. I cau only state broadly from my own knowledge 
that it was brought about mainly by transfers of villages with other distriols, 
transfers which resulted in the end in bringing more land to this district.” 

The mode in which aotual rout-rates were ascertained, and assumed rates 
deduced therefrom, was that laid down in the Board of 
Beat rates. Rovenuo’s circular order No. 1 of 1863. There was of 

course some diversity in tlie rate of rent paid from field to field, even where the 
Boil was of the same class and in the same circle. Tho plan adopted was there¬ 
fore to select as the standard rent-rate for each class of soil in tho village tho 
rate which was found to prevail most extensively for that class. This selection 
of but one standard rate for each kind of laud in tlio village simplified the calcu¬ 
lation of the average rate for each kind in tho circle. The latter was obtained 
by tho simple process of dividing the total amount, of the village rentals foroaeh 
soil, reckoned according to standard rates, by the total area of that soil in tlie 
circle. Tho average rent-rates for the circle thus ascertained were next compared 
with the rates judicially decreed for the same class of soil in casos of enhance- 
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menfc, and tlio assumed rent-rate was generally a meau strnolc between the two. 
Some parganaha, however, such as Isldnraagar aud Kot, had not furnished a 
number of enhancement cases sufficient to afford a trustworthy criterion; and in 
these aud other parganaha similarly circumstanced the assumed rent-rate was 
obtained by comparing the actual rent-rato with that assumed for soils of the 
same class, capacity, and advantages in neighbouring parganahs. The rent-rates 
thus deduced for the different oircles of the several parganahs have been detailed 
in the Gazetteer articles at the end. of this notice. It remains to give briefly the 
rental assumed for various classes of soil intho district at large. These are for— 

Gauhdm, or land immediately surrounding a village site ... Rs. 3 to 6 per acre. 

Dumat, or IoAiuy soil (Its. 3 to 3-8 irrigated; Rb, 2-8 to 3 umrugated) „ 3 „ 

Miltiydr, or clayey soil ... ... ... ... „ 3 „ 

Bhiir or sandy toil (Us. 2 to 2-6 Irrigated ; Ro 1-8 unirrigated; . 2 „ 

The general rent-rate asBumed for all classes of soil in the district is 
Bs. 2-11-6, as against Rs. 2-2-10 at the time of the former settlement, being 
an increase of 8 annas 8 pies, or, to put it more clearly, a general rise of 
close on 25 per cent, on the old rental rate. 1 But notwithstanding this increase, 
the general rate assumed is considerably lower Lhan that for the neighbouring 
districts of Bareilly, Shuhjabdnpur, and Bijnaur. 2 The subject will again be 
noticed under tho lioad of rents. 

It has been already mentioned that tho new demand was fixed at 50 or 
55 per cent, of tho total assumed rental. Tho amount 

L “ and incideuco of that domand may bo thus compared with 

those of the assessment which it superseded :— 3 


Namo of parganali, 

Demand, BXCLUDINO Cesses. 

Incidence peit ACiin ot 

Former, 

riesrnt 

Former demand. 

Present demand. 



On assess¬ 
able area. 

On cu Riva¬ 
led aicn 

On assess¬ 
able area. 

On cultiva¬ 
ted area. 


IU. 

fl. 

P- 

Rs. 

ft. p. 

Rs. n. p. 

Us. 

fl. 

P- 

Rs 

a. p. 

Rb, n. p. 

1. Asndpur 

79,986 

0 

El 

83,928 

6 0 

1 0 0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

mam 

1 11 4'J 

2. Rajpura ... 

74,340 

G 

9 


EC 

0 U 111 

1 

0 

02 

El 

16 7 

1 It 2 

3, JJiBanli 

50,992 

m 

7 

G2,765 

0 0 

l 1 24 

1 

3 

31 

1 

3 9| 

1 6 Oi 

4. Sntftsi 

gfOWO'l 

0 


60,405 

EC 


1 

3 

4} 

1 

1 iij 

1 6 10 

6. IsISmimgnr ... 

78,822 

4 

E 

1,00,278 

a o 

1 1 e 

1 

5 

6 

i 

3 oj 

1 5 10 

6. Suhnsw&n 

98,107 

10 

7 


4 0 


1 

e 

11 

0 

11 3} 

1 1 35 

7. Kot 

96,746 

0 

EJ 


0 0 

J 0 10 I 

1 

4 

3 . 

1 

—'ll 

1 3 UJ 

8. Biirtftun ... 

83,373 

3 

i 

■FiziErnii 

■m 


1 

8 

Eli 

1 

2 9 j 

1 6 8* 

9. Ujliani ... 

99,673 

6 

2 

1,06,199 

0 0 

BiEtEty 

1 

4 

Ed 

0 

16 7 

1 6 8* 

10. Sftlimpiir 

1,36,967 

2 

8 

1,37,990 


1 l 0^ 

I 

14 

4| 

1 

2 5i 

I 9 6J 

11, Usftlmt ... 

84,932 

8 

EJ 

90,241 

0 0 

0 13 1 

1 

4 

n 

0 

14 5| 

1 4 U 

Total of district, 

9,32,228 

a 

10 

10,20,410 

EEfi 

10 10 7§ 

15 

8 

6J 

u 

10 104 

16 6 6$ 


Cesses included, the new demand amountod to Rs. 11,32,358. 

1 Settlement Report, 1873, pnrci. 102. 

8 Bareilly, Rs.3-12-1 ; Stiahjahiinpur, Us. 3-3-4; and Bijnaur, Rb, 3-16-5. 

3 Compiled,from Mr, Wilson's Settlement Completion Itepoi-ls, 
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The following statement, compiled from tho reports of llio Board of Rove- 

„ . , nuo, gives tho official account of tho revenue demand. 

Collections. ,/ ®. . , . „ , _ m f 

collections, and balances lor the last ton years. Tho 

revenue or ngiicultural year begins, as elsewhere in the North- Western Pro¬ 
vinces, on tho 1st July:— 



2 3 4 


R». Rs, 

1867-08 0,29,1 fil 9,25,080 

I £00-69 9,20,158 D,16,280 

] 569-70 0,14,630 9,o9,f3lO 

1870- 71 9,33,530 0,20,624 

1871- 72 10,28,548 10,27,703 

1872 73 1 lO.'JS.eol 10,27,476 

1873- 74 10,28,3 72 10,20,382 

1874- 75 10,28,1 01 10,26.473 

1876-76 10,29,116 10,2B,Ub4 

1876-77 » 10,29,709 10,28,831 



Throughout tho district the revenue falls duo in four instalments. The 
first two nro payable after tho autumn harvest on tho 15th of November and 
15th of December, the latter two after tho spring harvest on tho 15th of May 
and 15th of June 2 3 


Tho record of rights was at tho last settlement prepared by four Doputy 
Record of lights, Colloetors, 4 under the immediate supervision of Mr. 

H. R. Wilson, tho Assistant Settlement Officer, and 
<( all complicated cases of proprietary right” wore decided by either Mr. Wilson 
or tho Settlement Officer himself. “I liavo no hesitation in affirming,” 

b * 


Mr. Wilson* figure*, ns given in the preceding tabic, nre brought up to the middle of 
1872-73, but it will lie seen that lus total demand exceeds by Us. 017 that of the Board for 
the same year. The diffciuicc may lie duo to either remissious of revenue or tho trails ter of 
Tillages, t>ut it is too trifling to demand further notice here. 


2 No particulars of tho balance for 1876-77 had up to tho timo of printingi reached the 
Beard of Revenue. 


5 Board of Revenue's book circular No. l-IH-202, dated %h 'November, 1876. 

4 Thiee oi these wore tnhriljiirg vested with powers of Deputy Collectors, 
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writes the latter , (< that this very important work has been most thoroughly 
performed, and that the district now possesses a record of its land, of its 
tenures, and of proprietary rights of every kind theroiu, which for accuracy of 
compilation will stand comparison with that of any other district in these 
provinces.” 

The settlement report contains, howevor, no analysis of the proprietary 
Tenures tenures prevalent iu the district, and it was loft for Mr. 

Wliish to supply in Borne measure this defect. Taking 
1,908 out of the 2,140 estates on the rent-roll at the completion of settlement, 
ho finds that 1 075 arc held on the zamindari, 007 on the pattid&ri, and 166 on 
the bhayacMro aystom. Tho general nature of these tenures has been already 
explained, 1 ancl recapitulation is unnecessary. It need only bo said that these 
are tho three commonest forms of holding in Upper India, and that the proportion 
between them iB much the same here as in neighbouring districts. Although 
zamindari tenures are on the whole commonest, they are outnumbered in the 
Budaun and perhaps some other tahslls by pattid&ri estatos. Talukadari tenures 
may bo said not to exist. Partnerships in land are common, and single owners 
of whole villages rare. But in this latter respect tho Budaun district cannot 
claim any peculiarity. Tho average number of partners in a mnlifil or estate 
is ten persons. At tho opening of tho current settlement 67 estates were mudji 
or revouue-froo, and the total nvon so enfranchised has been already shown. 
The largest number of such estates was in tho Budaun, aud the smallest; in the 
Rajpum pnrganah. Tho majority of these revenue-free holdings were granted 
in perpetuity for charitable purposes before the introduction of our Govern¬ 
ment!, iW « commi'trntiWe mranlror an? paray esd&mw&ste for the 

support of some temple or mosquo. A few only have been bestowed in lieu 
of pensiou, anil those will of course be assessed with revenue on. the death of 
the present holders. The total revenue which would accrue to Government if 
all mudfi land were assessed has been estimated at nearly Rs. 40,000. 2 


The landholders of the district are principally Hindtis, amongst whom 

the Rajput caste is most strongly represented. Proprie- 
CJoflscs of proprietors. . „ , i c 

tors of the mercantile classes are comparatively few, 

and it would seom that in Budaun at least usurers have made little progress in 

ousting the old families from their paternal aores. The following table will, 

1 Gazetteer, II,, 222, 


9 Settlement Report, p, EG. 
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however, show the proportion in which the 2,140 estates on the rent-roll in 1873 


were distributed amongst the various classes: — 1 

filNDCB.— 


Number of estates. 

Hajpats 

Ml 


VM 

... m 

Almr* 

.14 



... 194 

Knyaths 

Ml 

Ml *M 

• II 

... 91 

Brahmans 



via 

... 79 

Banij'as 

■ M 


Ml 

... 00 

Khntlris 

M| 

«i< Ml 

Ml 

... 27 

Kurniis 

M| 

iai 

IM 

>.. 1 4 

Other castes 

Ml 



... 29 

M0SIIU3,— 

Shaikhs 

.M 

Ml 

Ml 

... 946 

I'athons 

• •I 

Mi 

Mf 

in 73 

Sayyidfl 

Mt 

ill 

lai 

... S3 

Mughal9 

III 

Ml M» 

Ml 

... a 

Mixed.— 

Communities of mixod religions and classes 

Totnl 

... 564 

... 2,140 


The number and manner of alienations during the currency of the former 
Alienations 01 ^ e S ulatlon IX. settlement may bo shown as follows. 

•Such transfers of laud were naturally commonest in 
pargnnahs which, like Sahas wan, wore over-assessed :— 


By private sale. 


Pargunah. 


I. Asadpnr 
9, Paj [mm 
9. Gisauli 
4• Satflii 
6. leliUnnagar 
6- Snhaswan 
7 Hot 

8. Budaun 

9, UjhSni 
ID. Sulim pur 
I). Usaliat 


By mortgage. 

Entire ca- 

For lions of 

tates, 

CBtfltCB. 

2 

223 

2 

69 

1 

60 

2 

62 

4 

144 

7 

97 

... 

37 

8 

69 

2 

63 

3 

174 

1 

630 

27 

1,607 


•ft - —- J ^ —-OOUWH5S tillU Oj-lOO 

shares in estates changed hands. Bearing in mind the fact that at 10 shares to 
an estate the latter figuro represents the area of about G10 malidls, wo shall at 
digested from the Settlement Report, 
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oucq see that the total acreage transferred was considerable, and indeed well 
over one-third of the whole district, It should be remembered, however, that 
the numbor of alienations was swollen by an exceptional circumstance, the 
mutiny of 1857-58, which resulted in the confiscation of much real property. 
So long a list of transfers cannot therefore be expected at the expiry of the 
current settlement, even if due allowance be made for the freer "circulation” 
of land caused by an increased taste for lavysuits, 1 

It has been already shown (page 9) that in 1873 the cultivated area 
Distribution of the cuiti- the district was 831,189 acres. The following 
vatod men. tablo shows how much of that area was tilled by the 

landholders themselves, and how much by their tenants of various kinds:— 




Home farm of proprietors.* 

Cultivated bp tenant* with 
rights of occupancy. 

Cultivated Ly tenants- 
at-ivtli. 

Pnrganoh. 


Number of culti¬ 
vating proprie¬ 
tors. 

«H * 

i 

.as 

si 

■3" 

fci 

1 

£ 

03 

a 3 

a 

< 

no 

I 

M-C 

o 

(3 

1 

a 

55 

*i 

81 

?i 

il 

fci) 

.3 

'O 

o 

rC 

| 

> 

< 

(A 

1 

*o 

1 

& 

o § 

to 3 

z g 

*■3 
a « 

S| 

z* 

Average holding. 

1. Aaitdpur 


2,258 

18,111 

A, r. 
5 3 

9,109 

29,408 

A. r, 

3 OS 

5,130 

11,310 

A. r. 

2 0| 

2. Rajpuiu 


607 

6,603 

LEK1 

7,401 

32,820 

4 I* 

6,566 


2 a 

3. Bisaiili 


492 

4,814 

9 a 

5,708 

35,383 

6 3 

2,205 

9,325 

4 o 

4 Satdsl 


1,008 

6,751 

6 2 

0,099 

32,630 

5 1 

2,463 


2 2 

6. Islnmnngar 


709 

7,858 

11 0} 

7,865 

64,292 

G 34 

6,308 

18,471 

3 14 

6. SahaswAn 

Hi 

1,49(5 

11,607 

7 9 

12,730 

61,237 

4 3 

■ OM1 

31.5H4 

3 0 

7. Kot 


1,605 

16,529 

10 1 

14,027 

C4,699 

4 24 

5,352 


2 S3 

8. fludaun 


1,878 

16,387 

8 2 

9,909 

49,413 

6 0 

0,646 


3 0 

9. Ujlinni 


1,960 

17,003 

8 2 

8,460 

44,366 

fi 1 

6,553 


3 2 

10, Halimpur 


2,669 

22 464 

8 l 

12,693 

52,798 

m 

7,991 

srnxl 7® 

2 2 

11. Usahnt 

• •1 

2,200 

17,119 

7 1 

8,42 ? 

41,085 

m 

6,624 

21,037 

3 0 

Total 


10,855 

139,100 

6 1 

102,228 

691,212 

6 0 

64,064 

190,871 

2 3} 


Tenants with rights of occupancy held 72 per cent, of all land under tenant 
cultivation, and themselves constituted no less than 61 per cent, of the whole 
tenant community. But Mr. Oarmichaol writes ominously as to their future. 
Thp rights of these men are heritable by descendants only, and cannot be 

1 The above tabic is taken fioin tbo Settlement Report, 2873, par«. 106. Iu au undated 
appendix, which appears, however, to have been submitted in 1872, the number of estates trans¬ 
ferred either in pint or whole Is represented as somewhat larger, and the total alienated area is 
given as 465,913 acres 2 polos. According to the same appendix, no leas than 34,764 acres 8 rods 
and 10 pole3 were couflscntcd on account of rebellion. 

3 In this term aie included not only 131,278 acres of seer, or land cultivated by its proprie¬ 
tors for more than 12 years, but also 7,828 acres which although not »e*r are nevertheless ctil- 
tivated by their proprietors. The table at para, 107 of the Settlement Report shows the distri¬ 
bution of the former only, but an appendix enables us to show together the distribution ol both. 
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transferred by deed, sale, or otherwise. Such rights can, moreover, bo acquired 
onty by continuous occupation for 12 years, and while it is probable that the 
existing tenancies will dio out with the descendants ot tlio original holders, it 
is unlikely that many more will be suffered to grow up in their placo. This 
tenant-right is, writes Air. Carmichael, a more creation of our own, and land¬ 
holders having now learnt by bitter experience what it is to allow suoh 
prescriptive rights to grow up, will take good caro not to allow suoh to accrue 
again. I think that an enquiry 20 years hence would show that this class of 
tenant hud very considerably diminished in numbers. * * They can only 

hope in future to hold on in estates in which the members of the proprie¬ 
tary community are not in accord. Where these are in unison, as also in 
estates held by single proprietors, they will soon, I believe, cease to exist as a 
body.” 1 Since, however, the Settlement Officer wrote thus—and indeed less 
than a year afterwards—the passing of Act XVIII. of 1873 created a now class 
of tenants with rights of occupancy. These mo ox-proprietary tenants, or lata 
proprietors, who after parting with thoir estates are ullowod to retain a right 
of occupancy in the land formerly held by thorn as seor. The institution of this 
new class will probably prevent the rapid decay of tenant-right anticipated by 
JVIr. Carmichael. Of the castes or classes of the tenantry no analysis oxists. 
But, like the proprietary body, they aro mostly Hiudus, and amongst Hindus the 
Riijnuts, Aliars, and Chamurs furnish tho soil with a majority of cultivators, 
while Murdos and Kachliis are strongly represented in the market gardens sur¬ 
rounding towns or large villages. Amongst Musalrnans tho tenants are chiefly 
Shaikhs, Pathans, and Gfaddis. The last mentioned class are considered by Mr. 
Carmichael to bo the worst cultivators in the district, while a small tribe of 
Mdrwari Juts, settled in pargttnahs Isl&mnagar and Kot, are the beat. These 
ara the descendants of Jdts who emigrated from Jaipur during tho famine of 
1837. In yillago3 held by largo coparcenary communities the tenants are 
usually of tho same caste or tribe as tlieiv landlords, but elsewhere there is 
much mixture of elans amongst the cultivating body. 

Tenants pay tlieir rent chiefly in cash, the custom of payments in kind 
being limited to a few villages in each parguimh. There 
are some crops for which money-rents aro invariably paid, 
even in villages where monoy-ronts aro not the rule. Such are sugarcane, 
cotton, vegetables, and hemp. 2 By tho countryfolk themselves cash-rents are 
generally calculated, not oil the Government b&jha of 3,025 square yards, but 

1 Settlement Rcpoit, paras 150-16) 

2 The ordinary rate per Government bfghu paid for .sugarcane and vegetables is Its. 4 
yearly, 01 cotton Rs. 3-2, ami for hemp H9. 3. 
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on a variable local bigha averaging only one-third of tho former. On some 
estates held by grasping owners a system known as clmtbisi or “ twenty-four- 
ing” prevails. This means that the number of bisivas in tlio local bigha is 
increased from 20 to 24, while the rent is of course raised proportionately. 
The proceeding bears some analogy to the depreciation of coinage adopted by 
many European communities, but it can hardly bo stopped so long as local 
deviations from the Government standard are allowed. Where tho rent is 
paid in kind the usual plan is for tho landlord to take some fixed share 
of tho threshed and garnered crop. This seignorial portion vaiies from 
one-quarter to one-half, according to previous agreement, but is generally one- 
third ( tihdra ). There is another system of payment which, although made in 
money, has some points in common with tho payment in kind (balm). just 
mentioned. This is called JcanMt or appraisement. Shortly before the harvest 
an appraiser ( lanhcdya ) estimates the probable outturn of the standing crop ; 
and the landlord rocoives nftor reaping the current market price of his share 
in that, estimated outturn. Thus if the appraiser declare that the fiold will 
turn out twelve nrnunds of barley, and tho landlord’s share bo one-third of 
the crop, tho latter will he paid the market price (at time of reaping) of 
four maunds. There is often some disputo between landlord and tenant as 
to tho time of day when appraisement shall take place. The landlord pre¬ 
fers the movniug, when the crop “is heavy with dew, and with the sun 
glisteniug upon it, looks well ” Tho tenant prefers “ midday, when the crop 
is drooping from the boat.” 1 But the fairest time for both parties is tho 
evening. 

The following table shows tho highest aud lowest rates of rent per acre 
actually paid for various classes of soil in the several parganahs;— 



Gaulidni, or land 
surrounding 
village-site. 

Duma!, or loam 

MfJltrydr, or 

[Jltur, or sandy 


sail. 

clayey soil. 

soil, 

Name of pargannh. 









Irri- 

Unirri- 

Ini- 

Unirvi- 

Irri- 

Unirri- 

Irri- 

Unirri- 


gated. 

gated 

gated. 

gated. 

gated 

gated. 

gated. 

gated. 


Its. n p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Its. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

( Highest, 

8 0 f) 

6 0 0 

4 12 e 

me 

i 6 6 


3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Aendpur < 

C Lowest, 

1 8 0 

2 7 0 

I 6 0 

B 

1 0 0 

I 12 0 

l 9 6 

1 8 0 


1 Settlement Report, pam. 163, 
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It is to bo regretted that tbeso rates caunot bo compared in detail with 
those current at the beginning of the last settlement (1835-38). But the 
records of that assossmont were destroyed during the mutiny of 1857, and tho 
settlement reports presorved to us in Mr. Court’s work are of too brief and 
Rise in rents. sketchy a nature to supply tho requisite data for compari¬ 

son. It has, liowovor, been alroady mentioned that the 
assumed rental of the present settlement exceeded that of the past by nearly 
25 (24*8) per cent., and a corresponding increase may be fairly supposed to have 
taken place in actual rentals. Mr. Auckland Colvin explains this increaso by 
referring to the generally backward state of Budaun at the time of the last 
settlement j great distress and disorganization prevailed, the demand for land 
was small, and rents wore proportionately low. It was to be expected that under 
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Enhancements. 


.a moderate assessment such us the hist U 1 G 3 ' should recover their normal standard, 
and they did so. But a further riso cannot, Mr. Colvin thinks, be expected for 
many years to come. The distiict has no highway of sufficient importance to 
stimulate exports ; it is occupied by small holders, and has no canal irrigation 
\\ hatever. 

Enhancements of rent by suit under Act XVIII. of 1873 would appear to 
be on the increase. In 1873-74 there were 308 of such suits, 
by far the largest number (92) arising out of pargana Kot. 
In 1874-75 there were GG5 ; the applications from Kot (138) weio still numerous, 
but had been exceeded by those from Budaun (140). The following table will, 
however, show the proportion in which during the latter year such cases were 
contributed by the various parganahs. The average raDge of rates decreed on 
dtimat during (he year is in the same table compared with the rent-rates assumed 
for that soil by the Settlement Officer. Dumafc is selected because it is at onco 
the prevailing soil of the district, and the soil most affected by enhancement 
applications :— 


Pargnnnh, 

Number of ap¬ 

plications tor en¬ 
hancement iu 
1876-70. 

Average rate of 
rent per aero de¬ 
creed ondumat sails. 

Rent-rate per nore 
nBsmned for tKimat 
soils at time of set¬ 
tlement. 





Its. 

Itfl. 

Us. Rg. 

1. Asaflpur 


■ it 

14 

3-10 to 

4-3 

3-8 to 4-0 

2 Rajpura 

*n 

Ml 

3 



Its, 3-8 

3. BIbkuH 



55 

3-1 „ 

3-10 

O 

O 

04 

■1, SatSsi 



27 

2-13 „ 

3 9 

Ra. 2-8 

5 Jslatnrmgsr 


Ml 

6 

3-3 „ 

4-6 

3-12 to 3-4 

0 . Snhuswaii 



68 

3-3 „ 

3-8 

1-8 „ 3-8 

7. Kot 

Ml 


131 

3-0 „ 

4-0 

Hs. 2-8 

8. Dili]nun 



146 

3-3 ,, 

4-0 

2-8 to 4-0 

9 Ujhdni 

Jit 

HI 

77 

3-0 „ 

4-0 

2-0 „ 3-0 

10. Salfmpui’ 

■ ■ ■ 

■ II 

11 9 

.1-0 „ 

3-9 

3-0 „ 3-8 

11 . Usalmt 

Ml 

Ml 

22 

2-13 „ 

3-3 

2-0 „ 3-0 


Total 

... 

665 

2-1 2 to 

S-B 

2-9 to 3-4 


Mr. Roberts informs us that at the beginning of the present settlement 
il the tenantry agreed pretty generally to an advance proportional to the increase 
in the Government jama (revenue),” and in this case there should be fewer 
applications for enhancement. These applications are now made, he continues, 
u almost exclusively by now proprietors by purchase, and by landlords whose 
estates havo come by partition more under control.” 
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The condition of tlio Budaun cultivator seems to bo no moro forward nor 
Condition of the backward than that of his neighbours in surrounding dis- 
cnlti rating clashes, tricts. Ho lives in tho usual hand-to-moutb style, but sim¬ 
ple as bis wants are, ho often needs tho money to supply them. In years of 
drought the absence of canals places him at a disadvantage, but, except in such 
years, ho docs not, according to Mr. Whisb, suffer mueli from debt. Three causes 
operate in this district, as elsewhere, to impoverish the peasant. The tyranny 
of custom insists that ho should spend on the marriage of his daughters a sum 
altogether beyond bis means. The absence of a poor-law aiul workhouses renders 
it necessary that ho should support a host of superannuated uncles, widowed 
aunts, and kinsmen out of employ, and tho love of his old village, or tho fear 
of flying from tho ills he has to others that ho knows not of, deters him from 
emigration. It is the custom in somo quarters to decry tho usurious grain-aoller 
as tho author of tho cultivator’s difficulties. But the money-lender supplies a 
demand rather than creates one, and but for tho indigenoe arising from tho 
three causes just mentioned, his loans might remain unsought. That ho should 
exact high interest or (to employ a word less obscured by prejudice) rent for the 
use of his money is inevitable where the chance of repayment is so low. To 
disregard the great prudential law that interest should increase in inverse ratio 
with decreasing security would bo unbusiness-like and Quixotic. Fivo acres is 
tbe average bolding of an occupancy tenant, 1 and Mr. Whisb calculates that from 
a plot of this size the cultivator would derive a monthly income of Us, 3 or 4. 
So small a sum, although sufficient for subsistence, leaves no margin for any 
profit: and if the cultivator wishes for tho latter, lie must obtain it by working 
occasionally as n hired labourer or practising some handicraft. The average 
holding of a tenant-at-will is even smaller, being just under threo acres ; and to 
tho cultivator of this class somo occupation besides that of tilling his own rent- 
hold becomes a stern necessity. Luckily tho resource of doing hired labour for 
others is open to him, and not only to him, but to his wife and children, who can 
in this manner earn almost enough to pay for their keep. Amau’s wages varies 
from t° 2 annas, that of a woman from 1 to anna, and that of a child from 
two to four piee. 

The statistics of tho Budaun municipality 2 and tho railway are the only 
rp fQlic trade returns we possess. The former, which suffice to give 

a general idea of tho principal imports, will be found in tho 
Gazetteer article on Budaun, towards the close of this notice. The latter, 

1 Appendix to Settlement Report, page 109C. 

a The other municipalities, BIlsI, Ujhuui, amt Saliaawnn, have no octroi tax, and conse¬ 
quently no register of imports. 
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Tillich show tlio ohief exports, are given here, but willi existing materials no 
attempt to distinguish through from local traffic is possible:— 


Exports bp the Oudh and Rohilkhund Railway in 1875, 1 


Station. 

1 

a 

m 

T* 

GJ 

'JO 

M 

‘C 

tc 

*C7 

U 

§/ 

& 

3 

a 

02 

CJ 

^3 

* i 

a 

o 

j 

A 

o 

c 

£ 

$ \ 
1 J 

m 

-*-3 

8 

•» 

j 

e> 

as 

3 

a 

£ 

5 

O 


aids 

Mds 

Mds 

Md« 

Mds 

Mils' 

Mds 

Aids 

aids 

Mds 

aids. 

Mds. 

M&hmudpui' (Karcngi) .. 

02 

<58 

7,388 

676 


152 



25 




Dabtarn ... ... 

82 

... 

... 


... 1 

21 


... ! 


... 

«n 


Asnfpur ... 

... 

to 

70 

es 

... 


... 


ao 


... 


DlinnAri ... ... 

68 

... 

28 

H 


2 

5 


88 

135 

1,607 

167 

Uabrdla •« 

2,269 

IM | 

... 

180 

III 

... 

723 

60, 

... 


... 

i l«ft 

Total 

2,631 

68 

7,486 

766 

20,181 

182 

1 

728 

^ 69 

MS 

126 

1,007' 

157 


The same in 1876. 


Station. 

j 

Seeds. 

1 

>-3 



4 

in 

s 

a 

rB 

o 

Iron. 

erf 

w 

a 

i 

-a 

■8 

* 

oa 

"3 

a 

& 

+4 

§ 

6 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mds. 

Aids 

Mds. 

Mds 

Mds 

aids 

Mds, 

Mds 

Malunudpur <•* 

14 

Ml 

3,517 

lo9 

16,605 

IM 

• t 

... 

... 

• •• 

•II 

IM 

Dabtara ... ... 

22 


• •• 

... 

... 

2 

16 

14 

... 


... 

•M 

Asnfpur 

IM 

43 

1,957 

... 

2,229 

... 

■ II 

... 

160 


• If 

»r* 

Dliatmri ... 

III 

... 

16 

10 

If* 

Ml 

Ml 

... 

... 

hi 

1,214 

158 

Bnbritfa ... 

3,402 

192 

... 

132 

Ml 

... 

1,407 

43 

... 


Iff 


Total 

3,438 

236 

6,490 

251 

17,834 

2 

1,483 

67 

160 

... 

1,214 

158 


From these somewhat defective premises we may conclude that the chief 


imports are grain, building materials, and coarse sugar ; tho chief exports fuel, 
molasses, and grain. Except perhaps building materials, there is nothing in 
either exports or imports to show a stranger that the people of Budaun have 
emerged from the nomadio stage. 

1 These tables have been kindly supplied by tho Traffic Superintendent, Oudh and 
Robilkliand Railway, Olmndauei, 

2 A kind of molasses, 

8 Clarified butter. 

4 See p. 32, 
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The district is in fact rm agricultural, and not a manufacturing one. Most 
of its manufactures aro merely such as are demanded by 
Manufactures. the 3 j mp l e needs of rustic life in a most backward country— 

the coarse loin-cloth of the husbandman, the rough tools of bis village, and 
the brass or earthen vessels in which his flavourless fare is cooked. Some in¬ 
dustries there arc, however, of a move ambitious character, and amongst these 
the indigo manufacture anil the refinement of sugar stand first. The principal 
seat of the former is the town of Bilsi, where Messrs. Maxwell and Dcbnam 
have a large factory, with branches at Ujbfmi, Bisauli, and other places in the 
district. The method of extracting and preparing the indigo differs little from 
that adopted in other parts of India, but tlio following account of tho 
process, written by tho managing partner of the concern just mentioned, is 
worth transcribing:— 

"Tho ummifncture of Indigo,” vpvltea Mr. George Dcbnaro, " requires an expensive block, 
Mid a good -well or targe lank ia also necessary. Good Hound upper and lower masonry brick 
vats are requisite ; a. reservoir large enough to hold the quantity of water requited for daily 
use; boilers inthe boiling-house ; n table to leceive tho boiled fecula j a press-house with screws 
and press-boxes, cloth sheets, strainers, cake-cutters, and various other appendages ore also 
necessary for the manufacture. Lastly, a drying-liouse, with scaffolding large enough for tho 
quantity of cakes to dry on. A factory capable of turning oilt 100 man ads could not be substan¬ 
tially constructed under flora Rs 6,000 to Ra. 8,000. 

“The,plant is cut and brought to tlio vats (n the months of July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember, nnd only in some late seasons in October. It is woighod, nmund for niaund, in scales. 
The contractor gefa a receipt for tho plnnt delivered. Tho plant Is then put into tlio upper 
vat and pressed down under bninbu frames nnd under beams or joists of wood ; water is then 
let into the vat, and tho indigo is left in it in this stato from eleven to fourteen hours, accord¬ 
ing to the slate of tho atmosphere. When tho atmosphere is close nnd oppressive, with an 
easterly wind, or, better, with no wind at all, eleven hours is ample fur the process of fermenta¬ 
tion. If the night is cold or dry fourteen hours are often necessary. When the Indigo is 
considered to have fermented properly, a plug is apeued and the indigo-water allowed to ion 
Into the lower vat, the plant remaiuing in tho upper. In the lower vat the water so leleascd 
undergoes n process of churning called maldi or belwdi by tlio natives), ThiB is effected by half- 
naked natives moving paddles rapidly In the water. This beating exposes the liquor, which is 
of an orange and bluish tinge, to the air, and this exposure causes the fecula or indigo in the 
liquid to separate itself, P tauter e. m tell vthw thVs hag taker, -pWots, and a mashak (goat¬ 
skin; of water is thon let fly into the vat, when the fecula at once sinks to the bottom, 
the beating or churning having of course first ceased. It takes from three to four hours to 
churn, according to the state of the weather. The closer the atmosphere the better'tho 
fermentation aud heating, and the bettor the produce. After the above process ia over the vat is 
left to itself for an hour or so, to enable the fecula to settle thoroughly at the bottom. Plugs 
are then opened and nil the water ia let off, about an iuoh or so of fecula with a little water 
being left; the refuse water is of the colour of sherry if the heating process is good, and some- 
tunes of a palish blue-grey ; if of a deeper blue something has gooe wrong, and you are losing 
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proJucc. This, however, only occurs in very wet ami cloudy weather. The fecula or 
produce is then taken up and strained two or three limes in its way to the boilers, whore it is 
boiled. It is then let out on a table, hot. This tabic has railings or bars, over which are 
spread cloth sheets on which tho produce settles, while the water to a great extent drops through 
the sheets. Next .uorning the fecula is found on the sheet in a thick pulpy consistency, when it 
is taken up and put into the press-boxes and placed under thcscrcws and made as hard as is 
thought fit. The press-boxes are then opened out by their sides being removed, and the square 
slabs of indigo found are cut into bars first, then diagonally into cu'ies, after which the cakes 
so formed are taken up and plaoed on the scaffolding or nkatiea in the drying-house, where they 
remain from two to three months drying, Tho more Blowly indigo is dried the better j if 
exposed to wind and weather tho cakes all crack and go to pieces. For these provinces great 
precautions nre necessary, owing to the dryness in some seasons of the atmosphere. When the 
cakes arc dry, the colours of each batch of boiling or date of manufacturing are examined and 
compared with each other and sorted accordingly. Eventually the indigo is carefully packed 
in chests, 3 feet long by 2 feet broad and i J deep, marked, Invoiced, and despatched for stile to 
Calcutta, the toll-wolglit of each cheat being noted,’ 1 

There are other indigo ooncorns besides that of Messrs. Maxwell and 
Debnarn, and amongst these may be mentioned one started by Shaikh Sbarfud- 
din at Kakrdla. 

The manufacture of syrup or sugar in its simpler forms, yur, rdb t and 
khand, is carried on in a great many villages, but Ujh&ni may 
be mentioned ns one of the places where the refining process 
is carried furthest. The chopped sugarcane is crushed in a mill called kolM — 
a huge drum-shaped mortar, stone or wooden, in which an almost upright timbor 
beam or pestle is made to turn by an arrangement attaching it to a pair of revol¬ 
ving bullocks. The expressed sugar-juico, which issues through a wooden 
spout from tho bottom of tho mill, is collected in an earthen vessel sot outside 
to catch if,, and after beiug strained is boiled in au iron cauldron {kardhx). A 
boiling of several hours gives the juice a thick consistency, and when cool it is 
known as gw, the only refinement it has undergone having been a skimming in 
the boiler. To make rub several boilings and skimmings in different cauldrons 
tire necessary, and during tlici course of the second the juice is purified or 
“ tempered” with an alkaline mineral called sajji. Between the second and 
tlmd boilings a slight warming or incomplete boiling takes place; but after tho 
third symptoms of granulation appear, and the troaclo is allowed to cool finally. 
Khand or coarse brown sugar is produced from rdb in the following mnuner : a 
small masonry reservoir is built, and over this is fitted a reed sieve ( khdnchi ): 
on the sieve is placed a mat, and over the mat is poured putri y which is the rdb 
drained of its molasses. After nice or ten days' fermentation the latter is 
found to have resolved itself into two parts : granulated sugar covers the 
surface of tlio mat, while a thin syrup has filtered down into tho reservoir. 
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This syrup is sometimes worked into an inferior kind of treacle called ldt } and 
boiled willi a little water the hhand deposits crystals of shuhr, misri , or refined 
sugar. This is always manufactured in a closed room, as heat is considered 
necessary for the process. 

In eacli parganab tlierc are several villages and towns whore markets are 
held once or twice a week. Of these the principal uro 
Markets wnd Pairs. ^tapur, Budaun, Bilsi, Binawm*, Biaauli, Ganwtin, Hazrafc- 

pnr, Islanmagar, Kochlila, Kakmla, Mundiya, Parauli, Rajpura, Sadullah- 
ganj, Sahaswan, Shaikbupur, Ujhani, and Usahat. At certain places fairs are 
hold, gouerally on the occasion of religious festivals. The fair at Kakora has 
an estimated attendanoo of 100,000 persons, and special police arrangements 
are made for the maintenance of order whilst it lasts. Similar gatherings of a 
semi-religious, semi-commercial character aro held at Bara Chi lira, Chaopur, 
Lakhanpur, and Supbcla. For further details respecting all these markets and 
fairs the leader is referied to the Gazetteer portion of this notice. 

Writing last year (1876), Mr. Roberts gives (ho monthly wages of 
lynxes, various artisans and labourers as follows: — 

It9. a. p. Eg. a. p. 

Able-bodied agricultural labourers ... ... 3 0 0 

Eiicklajers and carpenters ... ... 7 0 0 to 7 8 0 


BlocksnntUa 
Grooms , 


7 0 0 to 
3 o 0 "to 


3 0 0 
7 8 0 
7 8 0 

4 0 0 


Town labourers, ns a rule, earn much the same as agricultural labourers, but 
their wages in some cases rise to Rs, 3-8 or Ris. 3-12. Females earn about one- 
fifth less than male workmen; and the wages of boys and girls vary according to 
age from one-thiid to two-thirds of men’s wages. Labour hired by tbo day is 
of course remunerated, at a somewhat higher rate than that hived by the month. 
The increase after the mutiny of railways, canals, and other public works gave 
rise to an inoreased demand for labour and corresponding advanoo in wages. 
Phenomena of this sort aro contagious, and it was not long before the advance 
made itself felt in Budaun, although from its out-of-the-way situation that dis¬ 
trict was less rapidly influenced than some others in its neighbourhood. Mr. 
Whish thus compares tbo wages of 1872 with those prevalent twelve years 
earlier:— 


CUws of wofkinau. 


Wages per diem. 


Coolies, field and town labourers 
Bombs, bricklayers, and carpenters 


Annas 
1 to 1* 
3 


Annas, 
14 to 2 
4 
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It Is perhaps open to question whether (lie demand for labour will materi- 

T , , ally increase during the next few vears, but a rise in 

Pricea, ° - ’ 

wages commensurate with tho rise in prices is not unlikely. 
Hon- largely tho latter had increased in the quarter of a century ending with 
1875 will be seen from tlio following table. The figures for 1850 are taken 
from the memoir of Mr. Court, then Joint Magistrate of Budaun, and those 
for 1875 are supplied by Mr. llobeils, who idled the same office in the tatter 
year : — 


Ptucfiascabh for a rupee. 


Articles. 

In 1951 at Bilal. 1 

In 1875 
ftt Budaun. 






Mds. srs 

chts. 

Srs. chts. 

Wheat ... ... 

Ml 

M* 


Mt 

1 

1 

0 

CO 

OS 

04 

Barky ... 

• •1 

Ml 

•II 

... 

1 

17 

0 

32 8 

lllce (beat son) 

••• 

... 


... 

0 

15 

0 

10 3 

Hiee (common) ... 

Ml 

• * * 

Ml 

Ml 

0 

19 

0 

17 15 

litfjrii, millet 



IM 

... 

J 

1 

0 

27 7 

Jodr, do. ..i 

... 

... 


... 

i 

37 

<1 

27 12 

Gram 

... 

• •1 

Ml 

... 

t 

a 

0 

so a 

Aihur, pulBC 

... 

III 

• It 

... 

0 

35 

0 

15 1| 

U*d, do. 


II 


HI 

0 

30 

0 

17 12 

jVi itig, do. I.. 

IM 

... 

* » • 

• It 

0 

32 

0 

17 15 

Shi ion, mustard „. 

Ml 

•II 

... 


If 

33 

0 

13 3 

Salt, line ... 

Ml 


Ml 

... 

l) 

8 

0 

7 3 

Salt, common ... 

Ml 

»t 1 

... 

... 

o 

11 

0 

8 IB 

Clarified butter (glu) 

■ M 

• •1 


... 

0 

0 

8 

1 19 

Molasses (gut) ... 

... 

• »l 

... 

l •• 

a 

18 

0 

12 U 

Cotton ... ... 

Ml 

... 


... 

0 

-! 

0 

2 8 


The remaining items which comploto the price-current lor 1875 are, grass 
for cattle, 5$ mils.; bfuUa, bturw fur cattle, 3} mils.; and firewood, d4 rods, 
for the rupee. 

1 Mr. Cnurl selected liifsi becuisc it was "a large cxpoMing toru” aud " ft larger mart 
thau liuilami, particularly for gruio and oilier district produce, 1 ' 

12 
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Profits are invested chiefly in private loans, land, or the gram-dealing 
business. The rato of interest charged in small transac- 

Moucy-lcnJiog nn/l uua,ut "~ , f i 0(n 

interest. tion->, whore articles two pawned as security, vanes trom 1 1 to 

15 (and sometimes even 18) por cent, por annum. In large transactions, where 
a lien is given on moveable property, or jewels arc pledged, the rato is from 
9 to 12 per cent., and sometimes lower. The interest de.».i» led when real pro¬ 
perty is mortgaged is perhaps somewhat higher than might have boon expected, 
ranging from 7 \ to 15 and even IS per cent. Tin rate is of course highest 
when merely personal security is given. In such eases, if tho borrower be not 
himself a money-lender, from 181 to 371 per cent, is charged. There are a 
few native banking establishments at Budaun, but the bulk of tho money-lending 
business is done by Baniyas or grain-seUors. 


Tho weights in 
Wcig'its nnd measures. 


common use for both solids and liquids arc tho maund 
(man) of 40 sors, or about 82 lbs avoird upois j tiio ser, ft 
little over 2 lbs.; tho ehhntak, which is the sixteenth 


part of a ser, or a fraotion above 2 oz. j and the tola y which is the fifth of a 
chhaUk. Beside'} these thoro aro others whioh speak for themselves, such ns 


the panseri or five sers, p4o or quarter ser, and .*> forth. Jn sovoml 
markets oF tho district tho maund, ser, nud thoir subordinate weights have 


values whioh differ more or loss from tho Government standard. But tin's is a 


remark which applies to the Noi Lh-WosL Provinces generally One of these local 
usages is worth mentioning, as it resembles our own. In weighing precious 
metals and other articles of vnluo groat in comparison with thoir bulk, tho 
chbatuk used, contains six tolas instead of five, just as tho pound troy of our 
silversmiths and druggists differs by several ounces fiom tho pound avoirdupois 
in general use. Each of these 6 tolas weighs about 7 dwt. 12 grains troy, and 


contains 12 mdshets, while tho mftsha is subdivided into 8 ratis, and tho rati 


into 8 olidmoaU or grains (of rice). Tho official measures of iongth aro tho 
English mile, furlong, and yard. The word'mile’is woll enough understood 
by tho people themselves as moaning nearly three-quarters of thoir own kos, 
while our yard is approximately represented by (ho native gaz. Area is 
measured by tho bigha, which, as used at tho last settlement, contained 3,025 
Bquaro yards. Thoro arc 20 b'tsims ill a biglia, and 20 biswunsis in a biswa. 


The English statute aero (equal to 1 bigha 12 biswas) is with its roods and 
poles sometimes adopted in official documents. It has been already mentioned 
that tho average measurement of tho local bigha is one-third only of the 
Gove ruble nt bigha, but the former wuies considerably Hum place to place. 
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Tlio day and night are each divided into four watches (pahar), those of tlio 
<Iay being reckoned from about 6 A.M., and those of the night from about 6 p.ir. 
Thu3 tho expression do pahar or “two watches” (of tlio day) means noon, 
and (Lire pahar or “ third watch ” afternoon. The 21 hours, or day and night 
together, are divided into GO aliavis or terms of 21 minutes, tho gliari con¬ 
taining GO pah or winks, and the pal GO hipah. 


The following statement, compiled from the district records, shows 
District receipts and the* Tocoipti and expenditure in civil administration for 
cxpeiidluiic. three years since the nmtiny:— 


Receipts. 


■ 

1R7C-77 

Expenditure. 

1901-02 

1809-70. 

1876-77. 



Its 

11 s 


ns. 

Ra. 

Rs. 


1 0,511,1 90 

10,09,811 

10,27,62'. 

Revenue charges. 

78,754 

74,37D 

73,184 





Slumps 

1,677 

6,446 

BS4 


O'', 319 

1,05,538 

1,19,452 

Settlement 

... 

57.593 


Miscellaneous rc- 




Judicial charges, 

.36,455 

63,637 

63,351 

voiiue receipt », 

8M 

0,949 

9,07 

Police, districtand 





4, Vis 

2J.15-J 

20,951 

rural 

85,731 

1.35, COO 

1,35,531 


1 4,3 1 r 

22,102 

3,64i. 

Im* une tax 

C.1L8 

196 


Public works ... 

S5 50J 

918 

t 76b 

Public works, 1 ... 

1,1V 88 

7,000 

66 00(1 


C,V>81 

27,740 

• •• 

Pensions 

6,440 

4,96s 

6,032 

Locdf'ind3 

1,19,b i3 

59,702 

50.12 

P st-uflke 

CO 

4,764 

6.211 

Po&t-oiUcc 

3,915 

5,352 

7,518 

Mill ary 

3,206 

884 

1,288 

Medical and cdu- 




Medical and edu- 





12' 

15.921 

4,139 

cation 

10,723 

29,088 

35,721 

Excise 

30,16 

19,8)0 

25,280 

Kxcisc 

3,676 

2,972 

2,496 

Cash mill transfer 




Customs 


10,709 

9,371 

remittances .. 

54 2D3 

1,77.010 

25,09! 

1 rnnsfer receipts 




Transfer receipts 




and money-ouli i'a. 

1,73,770 

53,378 

40,251 


07,989 

71,8 99 

40,019 

Municipal funds. 


33,145 

46,280 


... 

32.273 

38,878 

Cash nnd transfer 





80 

2,7.95 

2,79. 

reiniitancca ... 

10,23,015 

9,82,276 

14,13,581 


7,272 

29,(178 

1,100 

Provincial aed 






1,02,636 

1 ,G9,7'4 

local funds ... 

1,20,225 

1.27,743 

76,608 


12,974 

1 90 

1,50 

Interest and rc- 








funds 

3,492 

3,742 

2,080 


»•» 


• •• 

Opium charges .. 

. , 

200 

200 

Ledgern d savings 




'1 nlnb mu do. ... 


6,r25 

4,669 


1,94,676 

1,36,014 

1,04,381 

Mnhkanado 

1,457 

• .» 

... 





Advances 

501 

30,654 

961 





Miscellaneous ... 

820 

3J4 

313 





Revenue judicial 








personul 



€94 





Ledger and savings 








bank deposits... 

2,76,021 

1,35,255 

1,3! ,9 68 

Total income ... 

18,00,473 

18,48,950 

10,4 5,700 

Total expenditure 

19,50,QGS 

17,60,940 

31,22,099 


1 1’his term ib furLli or defined as " work? of iutonul improvement and public convenience." 
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Under the Act of 1870, income tax was in 1870-71 assessed upon all pro- 


income tax. 


fits exceeding Rs. 500, at the rate of sixteen pies in the rupee. 
The actual assessment amounted for the whole district to 


Rs. 4-9,585. There were 553 incomes of between 500 and 750 rupees per 

annum; 233 of between 750 and 1,000 ; 1 fcl? of betweeu 1,000 and 1,500; 121 of 

between 1,500 and 2,000 ; 118 of between 2,000 and 10,000 ; and 8 of between 

10,000 and 1,00,000. The total number of persons assessed was 1,210. In 

the following year (1872) the income tax was abolished. 

Stamp duties are collected under the General Stamp Act (XVIII. of 18G9) 

„ and Court Fees Act (VII. of 1870). The following state- 

St&ups. . 

ment shows the revenue and charges under this head for 

a series of years:— 


Year. 

Htimll anil 
adhesive 
elnmps. 

Dlue-nnd. 

black 

document 

stnuips. 

Court fees 
stumps, 


Tolnl re¬ 
ceipts. 

Oro<i9 

charges. 

Net re¬ 
ceipts 


Rs. 

Rs. n. 

ns. o.p. 

R8 

n. 

119, 

n 

Ra. a p. 

Ub n p. 

1B72-73 

817 

22,017 0 

74,885 4 0 

152 

7 

07,872 

3 

1,003 7 3 


1873-71 

CGI 

21,833 14 

02,80012 0 

182 

1C 

1,17,676 

1 

1,300 0 0 


1874 76 

017 

25,O',2 0 

80,3.31 4 0 

191 

6 

1,16,891 

6 

1,416 7 5 


1B75-70 


20,913 10 

ee.07i! io o 

280 

14 

1,20,161 

2 

I,I0» 10 O 


1870-77 

4 80 

21,(01 10 

90,318 0 0 

HI 

16 

1,18,2,1 

3 

1,103 0 7 

1,17,062 12 K 


The excise collections for four years may bo shown as follows. The figures 


Excise. 


for 1870-77 arc not yet complete 


Year end¬ 
ing- Soth 
Septem¬ 
ber. 

St 111-head 
duty 

Distil- 

Iciy 

fees 

License fees 
fo r \end of 
Nativo ami 
English 
liriuors. 

Rings 

4 

3 

rt 

a 

R 

h 

Opium. 

Fines nml 
miscella¬ 
neous. 

Or or a 
receipts. 

Oroia 

cliftrgee. 

Not ro- 
CGlptS. 


Rs. 

ns. 

Rs, a. 

Rs. 

RS 

Rs 

RS. 

Ra, n p. 

Rs. 0 

Rs ft 

Rs. B, 

1672- 73 

1673- 74 
1874-76 
1678-70 

10,330 

10,443 

9,747 

9,705 

13 

10 

13 

IB 

3.721 11 

4,7.11 12 

6,337 8 

1,000 0 

i 

••• 


1,025 

1,026 

2,100 

1,025 

28 0 9 
10 0 3 
13 0 2 
IB 13 4 

26,030 1C 
27,237 2 
27,341 l 
26,517 7 

1,628 5 
1,770 4 
2,896 8 
1,881 6 

81,008 0 
25,400 14 
21,454 0 
23,030 2 


In 1876-77 there were 5,359 documents registered under the Registration 

Registration. ^ ct *871), aQ d on these fees to the amount of 

Rs. S,565-11-3 were collected. The expenses of establish¬ 
ment and other charges amounted during the same year to Rs. 3,118-0-6. The 
total value of all property affected by the registered documents^ returned as 
Rs. 14,10,737-15-2. Of registrations relating to immoveable property, 2 512 
were compulsory under section 17 of the Act, while 1,671 were optional The 
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remaining registrations referred to moveable property, ns well as that trans¬ 
ferred by wills and certain other instruments. 

The early history of Bud arm is less shrouded in obscurity than that of moat 
other districts iu Northern India. Tlio historical outcome 
of the Hindu rulo is indeed confined to the usual legendary 
traditions; but in the annals which came into fashion with the advont of the 
conquering Muslims, Budaun is frequently mentioned. Situated as it was in 
the neighbourhood of Dehli—the 11 homo counties” of the newly-founded 
kingdom—its government became a favourite post with aspiring courtiers, 
and itself the sent of that learning which, in the abaenco of printing and gene¬ 
ral education, could only flourish under tho patronage of the great. Holy men 
laid their bones boro ; and it was not long before the chief town became 
known as Pirdnshaliv, or tho City of Saints 1 Tlioro arc several derivations 
of the word Badayun, all illustrating moioorless tho remark of Voltaire, 
that iu otymology the consonants go fur nothing, and the vowels for 
something less. The least improbable hypothosis is that which derivos tho 
name from Buddhd-g&on, i.e., tho village of Buddh, an Ahar prince, who 
ia reputed to have founded the city in the tenth century of the Christian era. 2 
Here tho only difficulty is tho substitution of tho letter i y ’ for tho letter ( g*; 
but tho same change has taken place on ft largo scale in our own language. 
Other derivations are Bnddhman, meaning tho same as Buddha-gaou, and 
Vodaniau, signifying the village of the Vedas. The legend invented to 
account for tho latter is that, about A.D. 401, Suraj Dhvaj, primo minister to 
kingMahipkl of Dehli, and agreat Vedic scholar, retired to what is now Budaun 
and founded there a theological school. On tho authority of a medical friend, 
Mr. Court deducos the word from Buddha, founder of the Buddhist faith, and 
dwan , a stone. tl Hence the word Budh&wan, whioli would signify the altar 
of Buddha;” and on this insecure etymological foundation Mr. Court proceeds 
to build au historical conjecture :— u If this,” ho argues , cl is tho correct deriva¬ 
tion, the foundation of the town cannot be fixed at less than 2,200 years, Bud¬ 
dhism having beon destroyed ( sio ) during the third ccntuiy before the Christian 
era:” an assertion utterly at variance with facts. 


' The most generally accepted tradition ascribes the foundation or fortifica¬ 
tion of the city to R&ja Buddh, who, according to Maulvi 
11< ‘ Muhammad Karim, flourished about 905. The remains of 


four guard-houses, at the corners of what were once the walls of the old city, 

1 Within Iesa than 130 years after its permanent occupation by the Muslima, Anile Kiras ru 
Imil written Bomo veracB on tho sanctity of Budnun 

2 The Christlflu era has lecu adopted for all dates given in this notice. 
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are still pointed to n« monuments of this monarch, and his piety is said to 
have raised, within the fortress, a temple to Nflkanthi Malmdoo, or Shiva of tho 
azure neck. But leaving Buddli and his mythical rival Siiraj Dhvnj behind ns, 
■wo come next upon a perhaps more trustworthy tradition, which relate? that in 
102 S Bud aim was besieged and taken by Savyid Sahir-i-Masaful GhiV/.i, nephew 
of king Mahmud of Ghazni. The reigning prince, a descendant of raja 
Buddli, consented,however, to pay tribute to the Gliiizi, who thereupon restored 
llu* town to him, departed, and suffered martyrdom shortly afterwards while 
fighting against the infidels at Bahvaieli. In the storming of Budaun, Sayyid 
Sabir lost many of his followers, amongst whom were liis old tutor Minin 
Malhan and a celebrated chief named BurhAn Katil, or JBonin IvoLwal. 1 Tho 
former is said to bo buried insido, the latter outside tho oity; and tho tombs of 
many others, tlieir comrades, aro supposed to exist in tho suburban village of 
Lnkbnupur, 2 where an annual fair is still held in memory of the victorious 
Ghfizi. Some Shaikhs of Budaun claim descent from his followers ; but it is 
open to doubt whether this hero ever existed, and more accurate research may 
some day place him in tho false position of William Toll and others whom 
history has definitely repudiated. 3 


Budaun was still undor tho government of a Hindu dynasty in 1175, 
■Ajnya dl when, according to somo accounts, tho reigning prince 

' Ajayaptil founded the fortress and temple alroady ascribed 

to his ancestor Buddh. But quitting the domain of legend we now enter that 
of history. In 1196 the town was again besieged and stormed by Kutb-ud- 
din Adbak, afterwards fivst Sultan of Dehli, but at that lime Ghiyfe-ud-din’s 
"Viceroy in India.' The Hindu raja Dliarmpkl 6 was slain 
in defending liis city, which has novor sinco that fatal 
midnight been subject to a monarch of the same creed. Ho was a descendant 
of king Buddh, and tradition rccouls that no less than 
900 wives performed suti on his pyre. Kutb-ud-clm is 


Dliarmpfi). 


Kulh-iid-diii. 


1 Pee Gazetteer article on Biulaun, note 

3 See ih!i/, I,:ilrlianpiir, 

3 For a further f ccouiit of Salfir-i-Masnud’s somewhat mythicalexploits see O.azcLtecr II., 
77 (Mt-crul Division), Maraud vjib also llie name of Mnhinud’R son anti successor on'the 
tlu’onc of Ghazni. Hut tins monarch was during Ins reign (1030-1010) for too prc-octmfiiecl 
by bis struggles with the Seljuks to thmk of invading India If Sal.ir i-Mnsiifid's Budnun 
expedition nos ever made, it had probably for its base of opeintions the province of L&lioi', 
which had heeu annexed liy Mnhmdd In 1023. 

* Flphinstoiife’s Ilistorv, book V., cb.-iptcr IV ; Tabaftdl-i-iXdsir of Miuhiij-us-Sirn], tranfl- 
Uted in Dowsan s Elliot, IE, 207 ; nnd Finshli, (iuoted by Maulvi Muhammad Karim. Tho 
date, about which there are Rome slight dilfoicnees of opinion, is taken from tho flrafc men¬ 
tioned authority. 

5 This name is tiailitionnl. 
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said to have oreotcd behind the temple of HilknnLhi MahAdco a college, 
which lie culled Muizzi Madras, after Muizz-nd-dfn, better known as Sha- 
liak-ud-din, his former master : but no traces of any such building now 
exist. 


Slinins-ud-din. 


How long Kiitb-ud-din romnined at Budsiun is uncertain j but ho nppoara 
to have been succeeded by one llizbar-ud-din Hasan, 1 who 
commanded tho forces at that city until after tho accession 
of Slialmb-ud-din to tho throne of Glior and Ghazni (1203). In the same 
ruign ICutb-iid-din, ns Viceroy of India, bestowed the fief of Budaun on his 
favourito slave and son-in law Slirnns-ud-din Altamsh (Utitmish). 3 It 
was not long before the now governor had an opportunity of display- 
SI m ud d' ing liis valour, “Tho wild tribe of tho Gakkars issued 
from their mountains in the north of the Panj&b, took 
L.ihor, s and filled tho whole province with havoc and devastation.” Sha¬ 
lt ab-nd-din entered India to punish these marnuders, and Ktitb-ud-dm led an 
Indian army to his assistance. That army included a force from Budaun 4 under 
Shams-ud-dfn, and tho victory afterwards gainod over the Gakkars was in uo 
small measure duo to tho bravery of himself and his soldiers. 11 In tho height 
of the battle,” writes Minlmj-us-Sirilj, “ Shams-iul-din rode into the stream of 
tho Jailain, whero that wretched rabble had taken refugo, and oxhibited great 
bravery, galling the enemy so with his arrows that ho overcame their resist¬ 
ance, and sent thorn from tho tops of tho wavos into tho depths of hell: ( they 
drowned aud entered tho fires. 3 Tho Sult&n, in the midst of the battle, observed 
his feats of daring and courage, called him into his presence, ordered the deed 
of his freedom to he written out, and graciously granted him his liberty,” 
The monarch who dealt thus generously with a slave that did not belong 
to him,' was not long afterwards murdered in his bed by some Gakkars 
who had lost kinsmen in tho late war (120G). His triple ompiro became 
resolved into its component elements. His son Mahmud succeeded to the crown 
of Glior alono, while Ghazni fell into the bauds of Taj-ud-dm Eldoz, a future 
resident of Budaun, and the hulk of the Indian colony passod into the 
possession of Kutb-ud-din, who thereby bocamo first Emperor of Dehli. 
KuM^ud-din had enjoyed his now dignity for four years only, when he was 
killed by a fall of his horse at polo, and was succeeded by his son Xrdrn (1210). 
But in tho following year Skaras-ud-din was invited From Budauu by the Pebli 


3 Tahahdl-i-Ndsiri, translated in Dovvson’s Elliot, II,, 305, 

■ Ibid, II., 301. 

3 'Upliinstono, book V , cTinptor 4. 

4 Dun buuV Elliot, IT, 322, aud Fulphta (quoted in fiJuIiuummd Kitrim’s memoir). 
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nobility, aud deposing tho son of his benefactor usurped tile throne (121X). 1 
'Thus had two slaves in suocession passed from the government of Pfr&nsliahr 
to an Imperial crown. It is cerLainly strange that in that ago of feudal chief¬ 
tainship mid patriarchal rule a chivalrous and freeborn nobility should have 
submitted to the rule of bondsmen, who were in some cases eunuchs also. 
"While governor of Budaun, Shams-ud-dm is supposed to have built the Idgilh, 
wliicli still stands picturesquely in a grove to the west of tho city. In the course 
of his reign Trij-ud-dm JSldozwas ejeotedfrom Ghazni by the king of Khwtirizni, 
and invaded the Panj&b with a view of settling himself in India. He was, however, 
defeated and taken prisoner (1215) by Slmms-ud-din, and ended his days in con¬ 
finement at Budaun, and there is reason to believe that this unfortunate monarch 
did not die a natural death. 2 His tomb is shown near tho supposed site of tho 
Muizzi Madrasa, and is called Gor ShiUi Balkhi, of the grave of the Bactrian 
King. Ii is uncertain who immediately succeeded Shams-ud-dm in tho gover¬ 
norship of Budaun j but it is possible that he at first conferred the office on one 
Sustain Khan Dakhani, as tradition records that during his reign a governor ao- 
^ called alteved thonanve of Naodhamto Ialdmuagav. 3 In 1228, 

however, Shams granted the lief of Budaun to his son Rukn- 
ud-dm, honouring him at tho same time with tho privilege of using a green 
umbrella. 4 During his residence here Rukn-tul-din founded tho Jttmx masjid or 
cathedral mosque, which he called Skainsi, in honour of his father (1230). 6 
Tho inhabitants had perhaps some reason to congratulate themselves when 
this weak and licentious prince left Budaun to succeed liis father on tho 
throne of Dehli (1236). The now governor was Izz-ud-din Muhammad 
Saldri.® 


Rukn-ud-dln had barely mounted the throne before his subjects sought to 
remove him from it. Leaving the management of Affairs to 
liis mother, a cruel and vindictive old woman, lie devoted 
his own drunken aUoution to singers and minions, mistresses and buffoons. 


Izz-ud-dm Salari, 


1 Dawson’s Elliot, It, am, 32.1, ancl Fimhta (quoted in Muliaminad Karim's history); 
Klphin stone fbonk VI, chapter l) 

8 Dovson’s Elliot, II., 32i. Elphins'onc writes Hint Slinms-iid-din "was governor of Bihnr 
at (he tune of liis revolt.” That lonunato slave was most probably a pluralist, for ho vras 
certainly governing at Budaun when summoned to Dehli, 

3 See Unzellccr article on that town, 

4 Dowson's Elliot, II, 330) E'lrishta and Miintakhiib-ut-Tawfinkli (quoted in Muhammad 
Karim's memoir). 

6 See Gazetteer article on Budaun. 

“Elliot, 11,331. The name Izz-ud-dui, wliicli N, being interpret*d, '* the gininlcnr of tho 
faith,” scuius to have been as coimn-in amongst the Iiulmu Mu-uil mans ot tlmt, day ns Jolm now 
is amongst us~ At the time of which we arc willing thcic were no less than five distinguished 
persons so called, viz., lzz ud din Salari and Izz-ud-dm B.UUan, both governors of Budaun, 
Izz-ud-dm Duramshi, Izz-ud>diii Kablr Khan, and Izz-nd din Tughral. 
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Badr-ud-din. 


Ono of the first'to show his dissatisfaction by revolt was Izz-ud-dm, The 
rebellion became general, and while the omperor was marching to suppress 
it, the prime minister 1 deserted In's camp for that of tho Budaun governor. 
Tho issuo of these disturbances was an almost bloodless re volution, by which 
Eiikn-ud-dm was deposed, and iiis sister Raziya raised to tho throne (1236). 
Tho former result was of course what Izz-ud-dm and his confederates had 
sought for $ but tho latter was one which as advocates of a Salic law they had 
neither expected nor desired. They appeared in force beforo Dehli, with a view 
of dethroning Raziya ; but after somowhat protracted hostilities the empress 
succeeded in gaiuing Izz-nd-din over to her cause. Ho remained faithful to her 
ever afterwards, and when in 1239 she was again embroiled in. oivil war, 
joined and was defeated with her army. 2 

The defoat and deposition of Raziya, and elevation to tho throne of Muizz-ud- 
din Bahrain, naturally resulted in tho transfer of tho Budaun government to 
other hands. What became of Izz-ud-dfn is bardly cloar. But 
Badr-ud-din Sankar Rbmi, lord chamberlain, was appointed 
governor in his place. Being shortly afterwards detected at Dehli in a conspiracy 
against tho omperor, Badr-ud-cUn was peremptorily ordcrodto depart to Budatm 
and stay there. It is probable that ATuizz-ud-din. was just tlion deterred by 
motives of policy from punishing tho faithless governor in any severer manner. 
But ho found himself in a position to gratify his roBeutmont four months after¬ 
wards, whon Badr-ud-din, who had imprudently returned to Dehli, was thrown 
iuto prison and murdered by his orders. 3 

Three years later (1241) tho emperor himself mot with the same fate, 
being twccendod by AI4-nd-dfn It is unknown who had in tho interval 

governed Budaun ; but on his aocossion Alfi-ud-din appointed Tlij-ud-dln 
Sankar Katlagh to that office.' 1 Tiij-ud-din not long aftor- 
wards entortained at his capital the distinguished author 
of tho Tabakdt-i-Ndsid, 5 who had just resigned tho appoiutmont of K&zi 
at Dehli; and from the for vent ejaculation of tho guest that God might im¬ 
merse tho host in his mercy we may gather that tho former was hospitably 
treated. 

** Nlzam-ul-mulk Muhammad Junaidf.— Ibid. 

3 Dowsou'a lilliot, II., 337. 

3 Ibid II, 339, and Jirislita (quoted In Muhammad IT (trim's memoir), 

* Elliot, II, 3 'is, Muntakhub-ul Tawirlhh and Kirlshta (quoted »n Muhammad Karim's 
memoir). _ 

5 Abu tjmr Minhaj.uii-din Uamda ibn Sifdj-ud-din nl Juzja.ni, comraoaly called Minhaj-us* 
Bird]. During hla public life, which lasted from 1241 to l26G,lie held some of lha highest judicial, 
ecclesiastical, nud literary apxiolalmcnta at Dobli. 

13 


Tdj-ud-din. 
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It liaa bocu said that life in the middle ages was short and brutal, and 
the saying applies with more than usual truth to tho reigns of the earlier Mus¬ 
lim monarchfl of Dehli. Like his two predecessors Ald-ud-dfn was after a 
short incumbency doposed and murdered (124G). His successor Nasir-ud-cUn 
Mahmud made, however, no immediate change in the government of Budauu, 
In 1218 ImiiJ-ml-din Shakurkanij Kazi of Dehli, inourred the royal suspicion, 
and was banished to Budarin, whoro ho was murdered a few days later by 
Imad-ud-dm Rilnm. 1 Three years afterwards Izz-ud-dm Balban, a rebel who 
„ , L probably owed his pardon to some relationship with the 
prime minister, 2 was appointed governor (1251), and in 
1252 we find him marching with the Budaun forces to assist tho emperor in 
suppressing disturbances at Multan and Uehh. 3 

Tho following year witnessed a royal progress to Budaun, whoro 
Nasir-ud-din remainod nine days before returning to his capital. 4 But 
boforo long tho intrigues of the wily Imdd-nd-din Rihnn oreated disson- 

Tmad-ud-di'n 810113 nfc courf ’> an(l P eac0 was llofc restored until that 
nobleman was banished as governor to Budaun (1254). 6 
Here his discontent expressed itself in a rebellion, in which after a few slight 
successes ho was captured and put to death (1255). His oompaniou Katlngh 
Khlin of Sahaswau mot with better success, defeating the imperial forces and 
slaying their general near Budaun; hut tho KMn was too exhausted to reap tho 
advantage of his victory, and Hod for refuge to the fort of Kalinjar ( iu Bundol- 
kliand. 0 

There is now a hiatus in tho list of Budaun. governors, and wo bear no 
more of the place until after tho accession of the next omporor, Ghiyas-ud- 
din Balban (1266). Ouo of his first acts was tho suppression of a Hindu, or 
probably a Rajput, rebellion in Rohilkhand, or Katehir, as the traofc which inclu¬ 
ded Budaun was then called. Marching rapidly into Rohilklmnd with a picked 
body of 5,000 horse, lio slow all male rebels abovo tho age of eight, and 
imprisoned all their women. It is easy to believe Firislita’s statement 7 that by 
this measure tho country between Amcoha, Budaun, and Jalali was effectually 

pacified. Tbo following passage from the TdHkh-i-Firoz fthdhi 8 shows that 

1 A fterwarjs governorTilli-t, If,, 3i9. 

3 Jjbb^s-iiil-dfn Balbftu, afterwords Emperor .—Ibid 351. 

BtatM *• 

5 IfcirJ. 3fi4, 372, 37iJ, 

0 Ibid, 355, 374, 

7 Quoted m Muhammad Karim’* memoir, 

5 Uf Ziyo-ud-iUa Barm (Dovr&on’s Elliot, HI., IOi). 
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8 ml atm witnessed some further example* of its emperor’s Draconian justice :— 
a Malik Bakbnk was a slave of Sultan Balkan. Ho licid 
a jagv' of four thousand horse and the fief of Budaun. 
In a fit of drunkenness, while at Budaun, ho caused ono of his domestic 
attendants to he beaten to death with scourges. Some time aftorwards iho 
Sultan went to Budaun, and the man’s widow complained to the Sult&n. 
Ho immediately ordered that this Malik Bakbak, chief of Bndaun, should 
bo scourged to death ill the presence of the widow. The apios (baHd), 
who had been stationed to watch the fief of Budaun, and had mado no report, 
were hanged over the gate of the town,” The emperor next visited Budaun 
in 1279, on his return from the suppression of Tughral Khan’s rovolt in Bengal, 
From Budaun ho marched to Dehli, crossing the Ganges at some ferry near 
Gunnaur. 1 

The next mention of Budaun is in 1289, tho second year of Jaldl- 
ud-din Khilji’s reign. Malik Clihaju, nephew of Ghiyfts-ud-diu, rose in 
rebellion, and marched upon Dehli with all tho adherents of his house, 
Jalal-ud-dm advanced as far as Budaun to meet tho insurgents, aud as 
they approached, sent his son Arkali Khan forwaicl with a force to opposo them, 
while ho himself remained in the city. Where the battle was fought is not exactly 
known, but its result was tho defeat of the rebels, who were treated with great 
and even foolish clomenc)’. 2 The emporor not loug after¬ 
wards eon for red the fief of Budaun on his nephew Ala-ud-din 
Khilji ; 3 but according to Firisbta tho grant was subsequently revoked, aud 
the governorship bestowed on Malik Chkajn, in ordor to conciliate that prince’s 
followers, who had again revolted. * The same authority 
mentions that during the reign of Ja'til-ud-din ono ad¬ 
din Kiishaui being suspected of treason was banished as Kdzi to Budaun. 6 

In 1295 tho late governor Ala-ud-din treacherously murdered his uncle 
at Karra and usurped the throne. In the course of his march from Karra to 
Dehli ho visited Budaun, w’hero ho reinforced himself with fresh levies. 0 Amir 
Umr, a nephew of the usurper, was appointed governor; but 
iusfcigatod probably by his uncle’s examplo he, in 1299, 

J Tarihh'i-Firoz Shdhi (Dowsou’a Elliot, lit., 121), " ferry of Ghcmfir” are tho words of the 
original. 

3 Ibid, 138. 

3 'fazjiyal-ul-Amdr of Abd-ul-tali Wnssaf (Elliot, III, 40). _ _ 1 

* Tlio oiioumstancG is not mentioned by the contemporary authority, Ziit-iid-din* niKlElphfn* 
atono (book VI, chapter II.) gives lua readers to understand that Chbaju ended Ills days in 
confinement at Multan. 

6 See also Tdr(kh-i-Firoz (Elliot, III., 145). 

6 Ibid, 159, aud Fir blits (quoted 1 b Muhammad Karim’s memoir). 


Ala-ud-dm Khilji. 


Malik Chhftju, 


AmirUinr. 
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revolted at Budaun. The royal officers, aided by tlio chiefs of .the surrounding 
country, had little difficulty in suppressing the rebellion. Amir Urnr and hie 
brother Mangu Khdn, governor of Oudh, who hud joined him in tho outbreak, 
were captured and led before the emperor. The brutal monarch looked on 
while his nephews were blinded, “ by having their eyes cut out with knives, 
like slices of a melon;” and having thus partially gratified his vindictive cruelty, 
ho ordered that thoy should bo behoaded. 1 

Budaun did not entirely escape from the Mughal incursions so common 
in this reign. In 1308 tho Mughal ohief AH Beg Gurgan invaded Hindustan 
with nn army of 80,000 men, and “ pitched liis camp in the vicinity of Oudh 
Mtighel inroad nu d Budaun, expecting to make an easy conquest of 

that country.” In this expectation ho was disappoint¬ 
ed ; for his camp being surprised at night by Malik Kaffir, great slaughter 
ensued, and tho chief himsolf escaped death only by becoming a convert to 
Islam. The heads of his slaughtered followers woro built into a sort of column 
boforo the Budaun gate of Dohli. 2 During this reign one Toj-ud-din, Kitzi of 
Oudh, was transferred to Budaun in tho same capacity. 3 In 1317 Alfi-ud-dm 
was succeeded by his son Mnbtfrak, during whoso brief monarchy uotliing jg 
recorded of Budauu. Tho next reign, that of Ghiyfis-ud-din Tughlnk (1321- 
1325), was hardly more productive of events, but in one of its episodes a 
Budaun saint, Nizfun-ud-din,is concerned. Tho emperor’s son Muhammad was in 
tlio habit of visiting the holy man, thon living at Dehli, to imploro his prayers, 
Uizum-ud-din was subjoct to ecstatic fits, and in one of these, tbo prince being 
present, be oxolaimed u We give him the throne.” In those superstitious days 
an uttering of this sort was probably rogardod as inspired, and whether or not 
it served to confirm tho prince iu his desigus on tho crown, it certainly oxcited 
his father’s suspicious against him. 4 Those suspicions were realized in 1325, 
when Muhammad accomplished the death of his father and brother, and himsolf 
became emperor. 0 In the courso of his reign, whioh lasted until 1351, ho 
appointed the son of a dancing-master governor of Budaun, 6 


1 Dowson’s Elliot III., 1 76. 

, 3 Ta;j!vat-ul-Amsdr (Dmveon’s Elliot, III,, 4?, 48), Entirely iorseti ill of the tw n.«t hr. 

3 Firiahtru 

5 9 n « , C(Uuta (translated In Dowson’a Elliot, II, 609, 610) 

qGgS3S5Q3Sa&aa&H» 
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His successor Ffroz bestowed that government on ono Sayyid Muhammad, 
But in 1379 Khargu, a Hindu chief of Katehir, invited 
Sayyid Muhammad. ^he g 0voraor an d his brother Sayyid AU-ud-din to a 

feast, and after there murdering them,broke into open rebellion. In the following 
year the emperor entered Katehir, not so muck to suppress the rovolt as to 
take a bitter revenge. Khargu osenped to the mountains of Kmnaun, and was 
nover afterwards heard of; but his less fortunate followers were subjected to all 
tlio wrath of the infuriated monarch, and those who escaped with life saw their 
fields convorted into a preserve for game. 1 The emperor's vengeance is thus 
graphically described by Firishta : a “As ho could gain no information of 
Khargu himself, who remained concealed amongst the ravines and precipices 
of tlio hill country of Kumauu, eluding pursuit like so much quicksilver, and 
no oue kuew whether lie (Khargu) was dead or alive, and as tho rainy season, 
was approaobing, the standards resplendent with victories returned to tho camp 
whence they set out. The king appointed one Malik Ddud (an Afghan whom 
he exalted to a very high rank), with a body of troops, to remain at Sambhal, 
with orders to invade the couutry of Katehir ovory year, to commit every kind 
of ravage and devastation, and not to allow it to bo inhabited until the murderer 
was given up. The king himself also, under prefcenco of hunting, marched 
annually in that directiou until the year 7S7 (A.D. 1385) to see that liis orders 
wore fulfilled, and to do what Malik Ditud had loft undone; and for six years 
not an inhabitant was to be soon in that district, nor was a single jarib 3 of land 
cultivated. Not a soul slept at night in liis hut, and several thousands of 
Hindus were slaughtered to avenge tho death of those three Snyyids. 4 In tho 
above-mentioned your 6 he built an exceedingly strong fortress in Bisauli, seven 
kos from Budaun, and called it Flrozpur; but tho common people, jocose 
amid all the oppression they had suffered, called it Xkhirhrpur (the last city) $ 
and in truth it happened as they predioted, for fcko grace of God did not suffer 


him to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of new cities and 
towns, and consequently tho fortress continued to bo called Akhirinpur.” 

1 Tdrlkh-i-Mubdtak S/idh( of Yahya bln Ahmad (Dowbod’s Elliot, IV., M) and Tdrikh-i-Firoz 
SAdMof ShfttQB'USlraj X.flf {Ibid, III, 353). TUo latter authority deaerlhca tho ceighourhood of 
Dudauu as 41 waste, but well furnished with water and Brass," nnd inhabited by nSfgdct and other deer. 
“ Orders wore given,” he continues, “ that it should be retained waste for bunting purposes, other¬ 
wise jt would qufckly have become peopled and cultivated uuder tho prosperous and fostering' 
government of Firoz." About the latter part of thiB sentence there is a terrible irony; but as a 
protege and hunting companion of tho devastator, ShamB-i-Sirdj might bavo found it awkward to 
explain tho true cause of the devastation, 

3 Translated in Doweon’s Elliot, VI, 229 

3 A measure of length, equivalent to 66 yards English. What is hero meant Is probably tho 
square jarib, or Llgha. 

4 Tho earlier authorities do not mention any third Sayyid. 

9 The year Ib given as 1382 (784 H.) byYabyd bin Ahmad. 
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It is possible and even probable that Firislita was wrong in mentioning Bisauli 
as the site of this fortress. Bisauli is a great deal more than 7 Ztfs distant 
from Budaun, and an earlier authority, 1 who was contemporary with Ffroz, 
places the building at Booli, a village in parganah Sat£si, about 7 kos distant 
from Budaun. Maulvi Muhammad Karim notes that the aurface of the country 
around Beoli is still strewn with old bricks and other debris marking the exist¬ 
ence in former times of some extensive building. Ou tho murder of Sayyid 
^ Muhammad, Malik Kabul Khiin was appointed to 

succeed him in the government of Budaun. A memorial 
of the now governor still exists in tho city, where ho fouudod a ward known 
as Kabtilpura. 2 

For a quarter of a century—-that is, from the death of Ffroz in 1388 to 
the last year .of his grandson Mahmud’s reign in 1413—wo hoar no more of 


Budaun, But the saying as to the happiness of countries that have no history in 
this case applies with some force. The silence of chroniclers shows that tho district 
had escaped from the murderous invasion of Tamerlane, which occurred in the 
Interval. In the year last mentioned one Muh6bat Khdn was governor of Budaun, 


Mubnbat Kli&n. 


and in 1414, when the Sayyid dynasty was founded 
by Klnzr Khan, was still in possession of that appoint¬ 


ment. 5 IChizr Khan had no sooner seated himself on tho throne than it became 


necessary to suppress a fresh rebellion in Katehir, headed by R-U Har Singh 
Deo. For this purpose he despatched his general Tdj-ul-Mulk, who crossing 
over the Ganges into Katehir, with Muhdbat Khan’s assistance ‘‘chastised and 


plundered the inddels of that country.” Har Singh Deo fled to tho mountains 
north of Rohilkhaud, but returning and tendering his submission in H16, was 
pardoned. 4 That submission was due rather to tho approach of a largo force 
under Tdj-ul-Mulk than to auy exhaustion on the part of the Rdi: for two years 
later (1418) he again raised tho standard of revolt, and Tdj-ul-Mulk was sent a 


second time against him. As the royal forces crossed the Ganges, Har Singh 
retreated eastwards, devastating tho country around him. But standing at bay 
amid the forests of Aonla he was again defeated, and forced once more to 
escape into the hills of Kumaun. Tdj-ul-Mulk now rotired with his booty 
towards Dehli, passing on his march the city of Budaun, and being accom¬ 
panied so far as tho fords of the Gangos by tho governor Mubdbat Khdn. G 
Tho governor’s observation had probably given him a low opinion as to the 

1 Yftliyd bin Ahmad. 

9 Muhammad Knricn’a memoir. Soaalao Gazetteer nrticla on Budaun cifcv 

9 DowboWb Elliot, IV., 44,47. y ‘ 

* Ibid, 47, 48 , where lUo hills in question we called "the mountains of Aonlft.” 

* Ibid, IV., 50, Har Singh having returned and paid tribute in 1120 was again pardoned. 
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strength and goueralsbip of his sovereign’s army, for iu the following year 
(14X9) ho himself rorolted. Khizr Kb&n marched in person against him and 
invested the fortress of Budaun, into which the rebellious chief had retired. 
But Khizr had neither tho military talent nor military strength which Kutb-ud- 
din had brought to bear upon the city; and this, the second historically authen¬ 
ticated siege of Budaun, turned out a failure. After a fruitless blockade of six 
months intrigues in his camp forced the Sultan to retire. But before crossing 
the Ganges on his route to Dobli ho executed Kiw&m Kli&n, Ikhtiy&r 
Kh&n, and others of the officers who had been found conspiring against him. 1 
For tho next four years Muh&bat retained his independence at Budaun. But 
in 1421 Mubarak succeeded his father Khizr on tho throne, and on the approach 
of an army under the now monarch, tho governor surrendered himself and 
was forgiven. The repeated pardon of conspicuous rebels was eutiroly contrary 
to the spirit of tlio age, and gave an unmistakeablo sign, if any were needed, 
of the weakness of the Sayyid dynasty. The feeble lenience of Mub&rak was 
of course followed by further rebellions. Wo nro told that in the coarse of his 
revolt (142(f) Ibrahim Sharki marched upon Budaun. But he was forced, pro¬ 
bably boforo ho reached that placo, to retiro, and wa3 ultimately defeated beside 
w the river of Katehir.” 2 

In 1435 Mub&rak was murdered at the instigation of one Sarwar-ul-Mulk, 
who liad been degraded from his office of primo minister, and Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad ascended tho throne. Tho monarch was, however, a mere puppet in the 
hands of his minister; and governing in the name of Muhammad, Sarwar-ul- 


Mullc succeeded before long in producing groat and general dissatisfaction. 
One of tho principal members of the party who joined to oppose him and 


Mly&u Chaman. 


uphold the royal authority was Malik Miy&n Olmman, gover¬ 
nor of Budaun. 3 The general whom Sarwar-ul-Mulk sent 


to suppress their so-called rebellion made common cause with the malcontents, 
and aided by the Budaun and other forces turned his arms against Sarwar-ul- 
Mulk. That obnoxious chief was defeated, and perished soon afterwards in 


an attempt on the life of the Suit (in, whom ho not unreasonably suspected of a 
design to shake off his authority and join the opposite party. Once more his 
own master, Muhammad, confirmed Miyfm Chaman in the government of 
Budaun, adding thereto that of Arnroha. 4 


1 Dowson'a Elliot, IV., 5!. .... „ 

a Tabakdt+Akbari (Elliot, IV., 63) and Tdrikh-i-Mubarak Shdfo {Ibid, 64), ThelUmgaiifia 
Is probably Iho river meant, . ... , , r . 

3 Dowson’a Elliot, IV., 81, 83). The name of this governor is variously given by Yfthya 
bin Alnnndas Miyfin Chaman, Aliar Mlyau, Malik Chaman, and Malik Jiman, 
t /W (Billot, W., 8*). 
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The death of Muhammad in 1444 placed the crown on the head of his 
son A14u-d-dm. <f In 851 H. (1447 A.D.) tlio Sultdn wont to Budaun, 
and after staying tlicro somo timo roturned to Dohli $ when ha said he was 
muoh pleased with Budaun, and wished to stay there always, ffisam Khrin, in 
Ala, ud dtn sincerity, told him that it was impolitic to leave Dohli 

and to make Budaun the capital. This answer incenaod 
the king, and he separated the vazlr from himself and loft him in Dehli. In 
852 H. (1448 A.D.) he again wont to Budaun and gave himself up to pleasure, 
resting satisfied with the little territory that remained to him.” 1 It would 
have been far bettor for Ala-ud-diu had ho taken his vazir’a advice and remained 
at Dehli, Ho had not been in Budaun long before his disfavour drove a second 
minister, Hamid Khan, into flight. Meeting at Dehli, Hamid and His&m took 
possession of the oity, and invited Malik Bahlol Lodi to assume the sovereignty, 
Tho offer waij readily accepted by Bahlol, who marched into Dohli with a largo 
force. But as it seemed impolitio at that junction oponly to renounce the royal 
authority, Bahlol caused tho public prayers (Mui!&a) to bo read as before in 
Ald-ud-din’s name, and in a letter to tho king represented that his occupation of 
Dehli had been effected for the maintenance of public order and tho punishment 
of tho king’s enemies. Ald-ud-cHn was not slow to porcoivo that ho had lost his 
ciown, but lacked tho energy to attempt its rocovory, Ho answored by abdicat¬ 
ing the throne in favour of Bahlol, with tho single stipulation that ho should bo 
ullowod to retain tho government of Budaun (1450). 2 At Budaun ho ruled for 
28 years, dying and being buried there in 1478. Tho exact place of liis iutor- 
mout is uncertain, but it is behoved that his remains lie iu the mausoleum of has 
mother Makhddma Jahfin. 8 One of Ala-ud-dm’a sons, Sayyid Haidar, is said 
to have founded tho MU-dn Sami quarter at Budaun, and his own foundation of 
Alapur will he elsewhere alluded to. 4 

At the time of Aln-ud-din’s death his sou-in-law Husain Slifth, king of 
Jaunpur, was at Etawa concerting measuros for the conquest of Dehli. Seeing 
m this timely casualty a grand opportunity for his own aggrandizement he has- 
fliisam SfuQ. touG(1 to Budaun, ostensibly to condole with his wife’s rela¬ 

tions, but in reality to seizo their heritage. Tho latter was 
an easy taBk, and after consolidating his power iu Budaun ho advnncod on Dohli. 
Bahlol was then in the direction of Sirliind, but returned to oppose Husain.' A 
truco was, liowovor, struck after some indocisivo skirmishes, and Iluaain roturnod 

* T<ibaka(.i.Ahhban (Elliot, IV., 87). 

MrtamSlt’riS MS ' 1 V., 75, ,8) „ud FirlsUta (qugtcj iu 

9 Sets Gazetteer article on Budaun city. 

i bee iM, Alapur. 
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to Jaunpur. 1 Next year (1479) boalilltios wero renewed, and Balilol succeeded in 
getting the upper hand of Ills antagonist. Bndauii and Jaunpur wore re-annexed 
to the Delili empire, Husain fled to Bihar, and thus ended a struggle which 
had u continued, with brief intervals of hollow peace, for twenty-six years.” In 
the coarse of this campaign, before the final discomfiture of Husain, Baiilol made 
some stay at Budaun, 2 Ho was now growing old, and m order to prevent dis¬ 
putes after His death, he sought to satisfy his kindred by distributing amongst 
them the various governments of his empire. In this general redistribution 
Budaun fell to the share of Kh&n Jahdn Lodi, who was an old and trusted officer, 

„ . , as well as a pviuce of the blood. 3 A native historian tells the 

Khao Jahan. 

following talo illustrative of this governor s generosity. The 
story is characteristic of oriental rule,, and shows how revenues wrung from 
the many wore in those days squandered on tho unproductive consumption of 
the fow. The person benefited was in this case a lazy nnd impudent monk, whose 
gratitude might certainly be defined as “a lively sense of future favours.” 

“Onemorning,” writes Shaikh llizkullali Slusktdki , 4 “ Bamlagi MiinLfidan Danlahni&ndwent 
to the Khdu Jabfin, nnd wheu naked wlmt brought him thero bo enrly, answered that ho wished to 
cat fthichrl, but that ho thought he could not have it prepared in lime ; lie had therefore thought of 
some rich tom in whose bouse he could find it readyj ho remembered the Khan, and immediately 
came to him. The Kli&n said he noYer ate khichrlt other things were being made ready, but if he 
(Lfidan) liked /thichrl It should be prepared for him. The Mi&u answered:—'‘Theaanio difficulty 
exists hero s while you are getting it ready the time for eating it will have passed.” The Khan said 
‘ While it is getting ready I will send for some aweotmeatsfor you from the bdzdr,’ The Mldn said 
' Very good, but tell the man to bring the money to me: I will direct lmn wlmt lie should brlug,' When 
the money was brought llicMian said to thcin&n, ‘Giro It to me,and yon go nnd prepare the khichri.’ 
In abort, when It was ready, aud the Mian had finished it, he said he had eaten too freely, and it would 
bo very troublesome for him to stand tho motion of a litter. The Khan naked ‘ Why do you go in a 
ViVVti hwt y s-w wa 'NUttx.V lit ttwA s»\*yK<i whteh 31 % unwiU-s is vmtte thoo. e. litter, 

and that his horse hod veiy unpleasant paces The Kh&n said 'I will give you one of my owu 
horses which goes very easily 1 The Mfdn exclaimed 1 Why should I uotridc if there be BUoh a 
horse at my disposal V The Khin ordered hia meu to bring a certain Uoraa, and It was brought 
justa 9 it stood in tbo Blablc, with only its clothing on it, Ido ordered it to be made over to the ‘Minn, 
who said 1 In consequence of my belly being so full, I complained of the litter j but now a greator 
dlfllculty has arisen, for I never can ride a horse with a naked back.’ The Klmn smiled, and sent 
for a saddle, which was brought and put on the horse The MISo theu aBked whether ho waa to 
keep the animal at his house or send it back. ‘Keep it at your house,* replied the Khiio, The Mtaa 
said there was nobody to take care of it, On this be was told that a servont should be employed 
on monthly wages for tbo purpose, The Mian again asked what it ate, and was told that it always 
ate pulse, coarse sugar, and otarified butter. The Mlau said ‘ Where are aucb thiugs to begot in 

I Tarihh-i-Khia Jahdn Lodi of Niamatu-llah (Dowson’s Elliot, V., 86 , 87) and Mini la- 
hhab&l'i'Tauidrikh (quoted lu Muhammad Karim's memoir). 

* Elliot, /fil'd, 00 and Firinhta (Muhammad Karim’s memoir). The quotation is from 
Elphinstone, Hist. VI., 3 . 

1 Pirishta (Billot, V , 90). 

* In. his {Yd'iuit’i-Ahtthldhi (Elliot, IV„ 533 , 539). 

14 
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tfaia poor man’s home ?* So these also were ordered to be given to him. Again he said,' When this 
aadclle becomes old another will be required, and new clothing will also be needed when the old is 
worn out.’ He was told to take nwaj those articles also. He then Baid ‘ It would bo very tioublc- 
some to send the horse-keeper every day for its food ; it would be a great favour if you were to 
grant me a village, tho income of which will do for all these expenses at once—tho wages of tlio 
groom and tho horse’s food, and its saddle, and its clothing, and its green fodder.’ This request 
of his was also complied with, and a village was granted him In the district of Budnun, On his 
taking leave, he said he had token his dinner, and received a horse aud n vlllago, but thelitter- 
carriers who had brought hioi there had got nothing. On this some money was given to them, 
and then at last the Mian took Ills departure. Such was the genorosity of Khan Jahdu Lodi.” 

Bahlol died in 1488, being succeeded by his son Sikandar. The late 
emperor’s policy had failed to attain its object, for almost immediately after 
Sikandar’s accession his brother Barbak of Jaunpur refused to recognize his autho¬ 
rity. Thefield of the battle thatensued is uncertain; but being deserted by a large 
portion of his troops Barbak was worsted, and retreated to Budaun. Sikandar 
followed and invested that city, thus opening its third authenticated siege. His 
brother before long capitulated, and was not only forgiven, but reinstated in the 
government of Jaunpur (1488). 1 On tho death of Kh£n JabAn the govern¬ 
ment of Budaun was granted to Midn Zainu-d-din, but the revenues of the fief 
appear to have been divided between the governor and his 
" 1 n 1 iu “ brother Mian Zabaru-d-din, who lived at Dehli. 2 Sikandar 

wag succeeded in 1517 by his son Ibrahim, during whose brief reign the empire 
was dismembered by revolt, and Budaun probably became part of the eastern 
kingdom established by Darya Khrtn Loh&ni. 8 Tho general anarchy ceased in 
1526, when Bdbar’a conquest of Hindustan put an ond to tho Lodi dynasty and 
the life of its Inst king. 

A new and loss famous epoch now opens on Budaun, which from the 
accession of the house of Timin' to the rise of the Kohilla power enjoyed com¬ 
paratively little importance. HumAyun succeeded his father Bdbar in 1530, 
but after ten years of troubled sway was ejected by Sher KhAn. Brirj and we 
hear nothing more of Budauu until the accession of the 
" t ‘ latter’s second son Muhammad Adil in 1553. Muhammad’s 

short reign was disturbed by constant revolt. His kinsman Ibr&hlm rebelled, 
aud was supported by Yahya Khan, governor of Sambhal, who completely 
defeated at Budaun tho royal forces sent to quell the insurrection. 4 IbrAhiir*. now 


Afghans. 


seized Dehli, and order was not finally restored before HumAyun, returning 
after fifteen years of exile, re-established himself on the throne (1555), 

i Tdrlhh-i-Ddudi (Dowaon’a Elliot, IV., 456, and note): Firislita (quoted In Muham¬ 
mad Karim’s memoir). 

3 mmVi-MusMdhi (Elliot, 639, 640). 

3 On Bsbar’s invasion in 1624 “ the eastern provinces, from Budaun to Bill Hr, were In open 
revolt,” Caldecott’s life of Babar • London, 1844, p. 165. Sco also Elplnnatouo, Hist., VI., 8. 

* Muntakhlvt-i-Tawdrikh (quoted iu Muhammad Karim’s memoir), 
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During the recent troubles Bndauu bad beeu seized by u a mail of low 
birth and singular habits, but bravo and of popular talents.” 1 Kambar the mad 
Knuibnr Diwaua (Diwana) acknowledged the authority of the restored em¬ 
peror, who in return recoguized him a3 governor. A high 
estimate of tho favour in which he stood at court excited Kambar’s ambition, 
and with a view of extending his authority over the neighbouring government 
of Sambbal he made a military demonstration in that quarter. But Ali Kuli 
Khun, the govornor of Sambbal, was not to be thus intimidated by one whom 
he despised as an upstart; and Kambar returned to Budaun without gaining 


anything beyond his neighbour's implacable resentment. Ali Kuli now called 
on the Budaun governor to recognize his sovereignty, and on meeting with a 
refusal marched to Budaun and besieged the city. Notwithstanding his dan¬ 
gerous position, Kambar now indulged iu more than his usual excesses. In¬ 
juring himself by his gluttony, 2 and others by his cruelty, he ostrauged some by 
exacting their money, nad others by tho dishonour of their daughters. It is 
indeed impossible to suppose that bis nickname was unmerited, and that Kam¬ 
bar was not in some degree insane. Ho had, however, sense enough to main¬ 
tain a caroful defeuco of the fort. At night ho used himself to go the rounds, 
and on ouo such occasion his attentive ear caught sounds which led to tho dis¬ 
covery of a mine dug by the besiegers. At longth some inhabitants, woary of 
tho blockade without and tyranny within their walls, invited tho besiegers to 
attack the Shaikhzdda bastion, and assisted their entrance with ladders. Tho sol¬ 
diers of Ali Kuli now sot fire to the city. Kambar Diwana was next morning 
captured as, muffled in a blanket, ho attempted to escape. Led into tho pre¬ 
sence of the victor, ho once more refused to recognize that chief's authority and. 
was beheaded. In pretended ignorance of Huinnytin’s feelings, Ali Kuli sent 
the severed head to Dehli; but the emperor, though much irritated at this private, 
war and its result, took no steps co punish its perpetrators. Kambar’s body 
was buried at Budaun; and the lower classes, with whom, as one of themselves, 
he was very popular, used for many years to make pilgrimages to bis tomb. 3 

Akbar mounted the throne in 1556, and some time after his accession 
bestowed the government of Budaun on Kdsim Ali Kh£n 
K * si ! n lu Bakkdl. In 1571, during the samo reign, there was a 


1 Eraklne's Babur mid Humayfin, Bk. VII. 

3 IJnmbar’a grace before meat was as follows :— f ‘ Khdol mdl Khudd kd aur jdn Khudd kt 
«ur Kambar Diwdna ddrogha-i-matbakh Khuddkd That Is “Eat ! woaltb is God’s and life la 
God’s, and Kambar Diwiua ia superintendent of God’s kitchen.” 

3 Tabakdt-i-Akbari (Elliot, V., 239): MuulakhabiU-i-Tawdnkh (quoted In Muhammad 
Karnu’e memoir) : and Erakitic's Babaraud Humnyua, Bk. VII. (which cltos Firishta and the 
Akbamama, as well an the authorities already mentioned), 
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great firo in the oily. 11 An immense number of Musalmdns and Ilindfm,'’ 
writes an eye-witness, 1 11 perished in the flames. Carts full of the remains 
of those who were burnt wore driven down to the river (Sot), and no one could 
tell who was a believor, and who an infidel. Many who escaped being burnt 
rushed to the ramparts, and were so scorched by the flames that men and 
women precipitated themselves from the wall in despair. Some had their 
skins burnt and disfigured, Water scorn od only to add fuel to the flames.” 
During the conflagration the dome of the great mosque fell in, but the damage 
was repaired towards the close of the reign by Shaikh Kutbu-d-dm alias Khubu 

Ehaibh Kutb ucl din Fatehpuri, who was not only governor, but a foster-brother 
of the crown-prince, 8 The year of fire was followed by one 
of revolt i for in 1572 we find the governor of Kfint and Gola, a tract corres¬ 
ponding pretty closely with what we should now call the Shahjahanpur district, 
proceeding to Budaun to quell, or assist in quelling, an insurrection. 3 But the 
principal measure of Akbar’a reign as regal ded Budaun was the revision of 
boundary by which that district became a sirkdr of tho Dehli province. Under 
this arrangement, of which tho details are shown in tho Ain-J-Akbari (159(5), 
ilio government of Kfint and Gola was absorbed into that of Budaun. Tho 
Bame authority informs us that Akbar established or maintained a mipt for 
copper coinage at Budaun. 


Akbar died in 1605, ntid in the history of tho next few reigns Budaun 

Decline of BuGnun. is mrv,ly lnentionGll « Occupied at first with the affairs of the 
Dnkhio,and afterwards with civil war, the annalists fiudlittlo 
time to devote to the politics of a provincial government. According to tradition, 
Jahangir (1605-1627) appointed Nawab Farid KMn governor of Budaun. * Niydss 
Ahmad’s history of Itobilkhand mentions one Ali Kuli Khfm as governing there 
during tho same reign ; but no authority is quoted, and it is'possiblo that tho 
writer may have assigned a mistaken longevity to tho Ali Kuli who besieged 
Budauu in 1555. A clear sign of the decaying importance of Budaun itself was 
shown in the reign of the next monarch, Shflijah&n (1627-1658). Tho head¬ 
quarters of the government were removed to Bareilly, hitherto an out-station 
in tho sanio sarfcdr but whether a corresponding change took place in the title 
pf that sartor wo cannot pretend to say, The namos of three successive governors 
1 Abdul KaGir (Elliot, V., 501). 

v® ee Gazetteer mpcle ou Budaun. In ihe inscription rocordina tlis restoration of 
tho building Kntb-ud-djn ia called tins l t o/ta (foster-biotlior) of prince Salim (afterwards lIiq 

po”St. 8 )- i,evcrnl ,iU “ Be " llloD “ d “““ Wrhl. P r.'Sld»:tip*rt£i?a£ 

3 TtfrtMi.i-BaiidytJiri (Elliot, V., $03), 

* Jliltip-uimad Km tin's memoir. 
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during this reign—Al><lullwh Kirin, Nanalc Clnmd, mnl Nazi' Muhammad 
Khau—have boon preserved to us. The last mentioned ruler built in 1032 a 
masonry bridge over the Sot near Bndatm. It -urn afterwards destroyed by 
lightning, although some traoes of it still exist. 1 In the time of Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707) a fresh territorial change was effected, and the governments of 
Budaun and Snmbhal, corresponding with the modern division of Rnhilkhaud, 
wore united uuder the old Hindu name of Katehir. Tho governor of the new 
province, Makrand R.ii, fixed his headquarters at Bareilly. Willi the death of 
Aurangzeb began tho dissolution of the Delili empire and the rise of the 
Rohilla power. 

The Afghans who before long established their rule in Budaun belonged 

to two great classes—the Roliilla Putlrinsof Katehir anu the 
Rise of the Rohillas. , _ , , , , 

Bangush Pain tins or dependants of the Farnkhabad gover¬ 
nor. The history of the former will be treated as a whole in the notice on tho 
Bareilly district, and that of the latter in tlio Farukhabad notice; but it remains 
bore to describe briefly the vicissiLudes of their sway in Budaun. The first 
to rise into prominence were the Baugash PathAns, Tlieir chief Muhammad 
Khan was a cavalier of fortune, who in 1714 obtained from Famkhsivar the 
fiefs of Bliojpur and Shamsabad. 2 Tho troubles in which towards tho close 
of his reign the emperor was involved enabled Muhammad to become practi¬ 
cally independent. He assumed the title of Nawiib (viceroy) of Farukhabad, a 
city he had named in honour of his master ; and on that master’s death in 
1719 took forcible possession of parganahs Budaun andUsabat, 8 But mean¬ 
while had begun the career of the Rohilln Ali Muhammad. He was tho adopted 
son of one Dadd ICh&n, who commencing life ns a slave had murdered his master, 
turned mercenary, and in the beginning of the century obtained some villages 
in pargannh Satasi as a reward for his services against the Mnrhattas. 4 Al 
tho age of fourteen, in days when might was right, Ali Muhammad 
found himself fatherless. 6 But tho natural onorgy of liis character asserted 
itself. With a body of bis father’s retainers ho took scrvico under vaiious 
chiefs, and by fair means or foul had soon addod considerably to the paternal 
estates iu SatAsi, His success became assured when, for assistance rendered 

1 Muhammad Karim's memoir. The bridge was reconstructed by the Rohlllaa, and the 
traces that remain are more likely to be those of the restored than of the original buildiug. 

2 In the modem disliicfcof Farukhabad. 

3 Siydr-ul-Mutakhdrtn : Tdrihh-i-Rohilkhand (quoted by Muhammad Karim). 

4 These Tillages included Beoli, already mentioned as tlic probable site of Frroz Shah's fort. 
Hamilton’s Rohillas, 1788, p. 34 . Muhammad Karim’s Memoir, and an article contributed to the 
Calcutta Review by Mr. it. S. Whitcwny, C.S., 1875. 

6 ’Jmifd-us Sad dal (quoted by Muhammad Knriui), 
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against tlio Sayyida of Barah, tlie emperor Muhammad Shah (1719-1748) 
granted him tho title of Nawab, and confirmed him in the possession of all tho 
lands he had earned or seized. 1 He was now joined by another Bohilla who 
should have been his enemy, hat who through his means was destined to play 
an important part in the future of JBndaim. Rahinafc Khtfn wa3 the son of 
the master whom Daftd Kh&n had murdered, and might therefore bo expected 
to have a blood-feud with Dadd’s adopted eon. But Ali Muhammad was in 
need of an associate whose ancestry might in the eyes of the Bohillas atone 
for his own want of that convenience ; and Rahinat, who was in need of money, 
joyfully accepted his offer of an appointment in Rohilkhand. 2 When the two 
men met, Ali laid his sword at the feet of Rahmat, and asked the latter to take 
vengeance if he wishod it; but the meeting thus theatrically begun ended 
theatrically with an embrace. 3 


In his invasion of India (1738-39) Nadir Shah did not penetrate so far as 
Ali Muhammad. Budauu. But its effects were felt in the advent of a crowd 
of Afghan refugees who, frightened from Dohli by his 
atrocities, flocked to All Muhammad for employment. 4 Thus reinforced, the 
Naw&b recommenced the annexation of bis neighbours’ domains, and even 
defeated the governor of Moriidnbad, who had been sent to punish his 
depredations. 5 By skilful negotiations lie managed not only to avert the 
penalties of this open rebellion, but to obtain the recognition of his autho¬ 
rity over tho greater portion of what are now tbo Budauu, Bareilly, and 
Moradabad districts* Victories which soon after attended his arms in Riliblnt 
and Kumaun served to increase tho jealousy which his former successes 
had exoited amongst dangorous rivals, and Safdar Jang, viceroy of Oudb 
but better known under tho title of the Nawab Vazir, had not to linger long in 
his search for a cause of quarrel. An affray in which his foresters were worsted 
by those of AH Muhamoiad formed the tsxt of n sermon preached to tho empe¬ 
ror on the rebellious aiul aggressive nature of Rohillas. Muhammad Slifili 
was thus incited to eject that race from Rohilkhand, ns Katehir had now come 
to be colled. Advancing in person towards the Gauges, he at Rdmgh&t crossed 
over into parganah Gunnavu*, while Ali Muhammad leaving bis headquarters at 
Aonhqrctiredto Baugarh or Yusafuagar, a fort he had himself erected in parganah 

1 Hamilton's RoUillas, p, 47. 

5 Tdrikh-i-Rohilkhand (cited by Muhammad Karim). 

3 ELltoU’a Hdflz Uabma.6, pp. is, t4, and Settlement Report. 1873. para. 36. 

* Mr. Whitoway’e essay, p. 4. 

* TJ® ® ctl . on took place cm the banks of the Aril in parganah Bilari, not far above tho poiut 

vhete that river eaters the modem district of Budauu. 4 
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Budaun. 1 His refttgo was surrounded by forest, which was, however, too thin 
to present any obstaclo to the advance of the imperial troops, 2 The intrigues 
of Safdar Jang or the prestige of royalty hod, moreover, induced most of his 
followers to desert him, and after a short siege he was compelled to surrender 
almost unconditionally (1745), The intercession of the prime minister, who 
feared and disliked Safdar Jaug, saved the life of All Muhammad. Leaving his 
family and effects at Budaun, lie was taken to Dehli, but he was afterwards 
appointed commanding officer at Sirbind, his sons Abdu-llah and Faizu-llah 
being retained at Dehli as hostages for his good behaviour, 3 Badr Islam Khan 
and Faridu-d-din KkAn were appointed governors of Katelur. 4 The invasion 
of Ahmad Kb fin Xbd&li in 1748 gave Ali Muhammad au opportunity of 
recovering his old domains. For his sons the hostages he had no fear, as 
Ahmad KMn bad obtained possession of their persons and sent them, to 
KftndahAr, far beyond the reach of the Dehli emperor. On appearing in 
Rohilkband, Ali Muhammad was joined by a host of his old followers, and as 
no troops could be spared to oppose him, ho had little difficulty iu re-annexing 
that provinoe. In the same year Muhammad SliAh died, being succeeded by 
his son Ahmad Shah. Ali Muhammad now joined heartily in the intrigues 
which gave his old enemy Safdar Jang the offioo of prime minister, and in 
return obtained not only an accession of territory, but an imperial confirmation of 
his title to the country ho already held. Thus was firmly and finally established 
the rule of the Rohillas iu Katohir, 5 

Although not au old man, their chief did not live long to onjoy his reco¬ 
vered authority. A complication of disorders, including dropsy and cancer, 
was hurrying kitn to his grave j and gathering his officers around him, he made 
a last disposition of his worldly affairs. A will was executed by whioh his pos¬ 
sessions were distributed equally amongst his aix sons. But 
Bahmat Khdu. aa two of these were prisonei’9 at a foroigu court, and the 

remainder minors, Ralimat ICbAn was appointed regent (hufiz). Appoint¬ 
ments of trust under Hafiz Ralimat were bestowed by the dying chief on 
other officers of Budaun notoriety: thus, Dilndi KhAn became commander, 

1 Hamilton’s Rohillas, pp. 63-64 ; Elliott's Life of H6fi* Ilahmat, p. 20 > and Muhammad 
Karim’s memoir. It should, be remembered that most of the present parganah Budaun at that 
time belonged to tbo Bangash Pathana. But for the advice of Kliim Khan Bangash, AU 
Muhammad would have fled to Kumaun without opposing the emperor, 

3 It was on the occasion of his thirsty march towards Bangash that Muhammad Shfih gave 
to the muddy Sot the name of *' Yar-i-Waffidar,” or faithful friend. 

3 The clemency shown towards AU Muhammad compares favourably with the numerous 
executions of rebels after the Jacobite rovolt whioh frightened England in the same year, But 
later events proved that Ali had been treated with mistaken lenience, 

* Hamilton's Rohillas, pp. 64, 6fi ; Elliott’s Hafl* Rabroat, p, 21, 

6 Ibid., pp. 84, 85; but the date there given, 1*46, is wrong. 
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and Sard a r Kli&u 1 pft}’in aster, of the troops, while Fateh Khan was made steward 
of the household (KhdnsAmdn). Not long after maturing this arrangement 
Ali Muhammad died (174-9), 2 aud Snfllar Jang recommenced his intrigues 
for the possession of Rohilklmud. As one of his cat’s paws Safdar employed 
Kaim Kh&n Bangasli, who bad succeeded his father Muhammad as 
Nawdb of Farukbabad and mas tor of the Budaun and Usaliat parganahs. 
The Rohillas and the houso of Bangash had hitherto ruled amicably side 
by side; and when the former were attacked by the imperial troops in 
1745, Kdim Khdn had given Ali Muhammad some advieo that was probably 
disinterested. 3 Safdar now succeeded in obtaining from Dehli an ordor appoint¬ 
ing the Bangash governor of ftohilkkand, and directing him to take possession 
of that country. 4 The chief authorities differ as to the manner in which this 
order was received by the parties concerned, but it is probablo that both viowod 
with apprehension a dangerous and exhausting struggle, which was likely to 
benefit tho victor loss than Safdar Jang. Negotiations of a peaceful ohnraotor 
certainly took place; but they failed, and Kdiin Khan ontered Rohilkkand 
with ail army of about 60,000 men. The Rohillas marched from Aonla with 
less than half that force, and met him between the villages of Daunri and Ra- 
aulpur in his own parganah of Budaun. Hero a fierce battle ensued. At its out¬ 
set tho Rohillas suffered great havoc from the enemy's artillery ; but two bril¬ 
liant charges led by Dundi Kbfin and Hdfiz Ralunat respectively turned tlio 
fortune of tho day, and tbo death of Kfiim Khiin completed tho rout of tho 
enemy. Hfifiz tlalimat now took possession of the Bangash camp, and dospatchod 
the corpse of its late master to Farukbabad for interment (1750j. c The poasants 
around Daunri still show the battle-field, and Lremblo as ou stormy nights they 
hear the din of phantom armies coatending in tlio sky. 0 By this victory tho 
Rohillas became masters of parganahs Budaun aud Usahat, of wliioh Fateh Khan 
wns appointed governor. 

Safdar Jang at once oonsoled himself for the defeat of Kaim Khan by 
annexing that chief’s territory of Farukhabad. But K&im’s son Alnnad suc¬ 
ceeded in regaining his heritage, and inflicted twosevero defeats, first ou Snfdar’s 
1 Hamilton's Rohillas, pp 89, 93. 

5 The date is taken from Hamilton. Elphinstone represents All Muhammad as dead In 1748; 
but tilts can hardly bo accurate, ns All didn>t even recover Roliilkhaiul until after tlio Abdall 
invasion of that j ear. Elliott adopts the same date as Elphinstono (Util U.), and Mr. While way 
ImrleB All Muhauimnd In 1760. 

3 See preceding page. 

1 A similar order had already been obtained i« favour of ono Kutb-ud-din, who while travel¬ 
ling to take up his appointment was slain by the Rohillas. But this affair will bo mentioned iu 
the notice ou the Bijaor district, where it took ploco, 

5 Elliott’s Il&flz Rftliaint, pp. 30, 31, 

0 Mr, Whitoway’a essay, p. 9, 
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deputy, aud afterwards on Safdar himself. He next carried the war into the 
Nawul) Vazir’s own province of Oudli; and Safdar, 
being hard-p rosso cl and determined toliumblo tho Pathana 
at any price, Galled in tho aid of tho Marhnttas. 1 And now followed a 
struggle in which tho Budarin district was again concerned. Roinforced 
by tho horsomon of Sindia and Holkar, and by a contingent of Jftts under 
S6raj Mai, Safdar Jang advanced on Farukhabad. Alarmed at tho approach 
of this irresistible force, Ahmad Khan crossed over into Rohilkhand, whore 
be had succeeded in eulisting the support of Salullak 2 anl Fateh IChan. 
Hafiz Rabmafc and the other Roll ilia chiefs somewhat foolishly held aloof from 
what they considered a daugorous alliance. They should either have prevented 
two of thoir number from joining Ahmad, or have joinod him themselves with 
their whole available forco. On finding Farukhabad empty, Safdar Jaug des¬ 
patched a body of Marliatta horse up tho Gauges to take possession of tho 
E&mgbsit ferry Jioar Asadpur, and himself advanced more leisurely in tho sarao 
direction. On reacxiing Rumghafc ho appears to have crossed tho river with 
little opposition; and halting a few days at Asadpur, be wrote tlionco to tho 
Roliilla chiofs demanding, in the uamo of tho crown, tribute for tho past threo 
years, They now saw the folly of having neglected earlier preparations for tho 
war to which by tho action of Sddullah aud Fatoh they stood committed. 
Without returning an answer tlioy marched to support their friends, who with 
Ahmad Khdn wore retiring northwards before tho advancing enemy. Before, 
however, a junction could bo effected, Safd.w Jaug attacked the 1 alter near Islfim- 
nagar. The Roliilla aud Bangash forces, amounting to little more than 12,000 
men, wore completely outnumbered, aud suffered a crushing defeat (1751). 3 
Fearing that a similar disaster migliL befall his own army, Hafiz Rahmat retreat¬ 
ed to tho foot of the Himalayas, whore in the following year the Rokillas were 
reduced to terms. They gave bonds for an indemnity and tribute, and Safdar 
handed these documents over to the Siarkattas in part payment of the reward 
ho had promised (171)2). 

On his second invasion of the Punjab in that year, Ahmad Shah AbdMi, 
with a view to gaining the friendship of the Roliillas, 
released the two captive sons of Ali Muhammad and 

1 El phi ii stoned Ilist.Bk. XII,, chap. 4; Hamilton's Rohillns, pp. |01, 104, Elliott’s Hate 
llalmi.it, yp. i»5, 40. 

2 Sadullali was a youthful sou of Ali Ifuliatmmd 

a Hamilton's Bnhillns, pp. 107-1 '0, Elliott’s " Llfo of UM& IviUmai” represent 1 ; Hint chief as 
present nt the engagement, which is dcsoi ibctlna a diaun battle Hilt tins tucowitis hti^eil ou tho 
Gulistdn-i Kalmuit of Hnlmiat’s own sod. 


Partition of Itoliilkiuiml. 


15 
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sent them to Robilkhaud, with the recommendation that they should be placed 
iu possession of the domains bequeathed to them by their father's will. HAfiz 
Iialimat was of course unwilling to sacrifice his authority in this manner, and 
after Kohilkliand had been purposely so divided amongst the sons of Ali Mu¬ 
hammad as to ensure their quarrelling amongst themselves, afresh arrange¬ 
ment was adopted, by which the eleven pargannlis now constituting the Budaun 
distiict wero divided as follows (175-1): Rajptmi, Asadpur, Lddmnagar, Bismdi, 
and Satdsi were assigned to Ralmiat's cousin, Diindi Klmn; Fateh Khan 
retained possession of Bud.inn and Usahat, while Abdullah Klidn, who alone of 
all Ali Muhammad’s sons obtained a fooling in this district, was established in 
possession of Ujhaui and S.ihaswdu. Kot was given to the paymaster Sardar 
Khan in return for expenses incurred by him during the late hostilities, and 
Bai impur Hafiz Italmuit kept for himself. 1 The monuments of their rule left 
by Dundi Klidn at Hisanli, by Fateh Khdu at Budaun and Usabafc, and by 
Abdullah Khan at Ujhaui will be referred to in tho Gazetteer articles on those 
towns. The omperor Ahmad Shah anil tho NawAb Vaair Safdar Jang died in 
1751, the former being succeeded by Alamgir II, ami the latter by his son SkujA- 
iid-daula. The events of the next few years nmy be passed over very briefly. 
In 1757 Ahmad Sh&h Abdali again invaded India, and on his departure RohiR 
Miami suffered from a i\Iirhatta incursion; but neither of tliesa events aflootod 
tho district of Budaun. In 1759 tho throne booame temporarily vacant by tho 
murder of Alamgir lb, the last Dobli emperor that nood be mentioned in this 
narrative ; anil in tho snmo year took placo tho fourth Abdiili invasion. The 
invader was assisted by tho Rohillas, and as both Hfifiz Rahraat and Dundi 
Kliu,n were concerned, in the campaign, his army must have included a largo 
contingent from Budaun. Tho Rohillas did not, however, distinguish thomsolves 
at tho battle of PAnipat in 1701 Hardly more than six months after that 
ovont Abdull/ih Khan, who had become a professed ascotio, and, according to the 
practice of his order, aft'oetud to cherish vonomona roptilos, died from the bite of 
a pot snake at Ujhuni, 2 and was succeeded by his son NasrullAh. To tho 
famine of tho same year some allusion has been already made, p. 33. 

For the next eight years Budaun matters linger out of sight, but in tlio 
Marhattas meanwhile the allied Rohilla and Mavliatta forces 

under Hafiz Rnhmat and Holkar had been defeated 
by their future masters, tho English, in tho Dunk. Tho same country was in 
1709 invaded by tho Markattas, who seem to have by this time completely 

1 Mr Court's Budaun Momoir, p, 2 

* Hamilton’» Rohillas, p. 150 . 
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recovered from the effects of their chastisement at Pamp.d. On bis march 
to join Ahmad Khan Bangash against tla^e marauders* Jlufia Ralnnat passed 
through Budarin and Usahat, intending to cro^s the Ganges at Kflrlir Chauk. 
But .some information received at the latter place alh-ied his design, and after 
halting lor a few days at Sahaswnn, hr* marched down the left haul: of tho 
river to cross it at Fateligarli 1 The remit of this campaign was the complete 
discomfiture of the Eohillas. Their power was yet further weakened in 1770 
by tho death at Bisauli of Dumb Khan, who vas succeeded in his ilmlaun 
possession by his sons Mahibullah and FatcliulLli. In the ducoeecling year 
the Marhattas, followiug up their snocesso.s id 170[) J ravaged Uobilkkaud,while 
the rulors of Bndaun— Rahtnat, Fateh, Sirdar, Fatetmllah and Muhibl- 
alfoh—fled n&rthn’&rda. 2 But m 1772 Rahm&t entered into an afteugtm aad 
defensive treaty with tho Nnw6b Yazir Shuja-ud-daula, promising to pay tho 
latter a subsidy of about £400,000 for his assistance. This treaty, which 
waa hereafter to oxorcise a decisive influence oil tho fate of the liohilln 
power, was countersigned by Sir Robert Barker, the English commander- 
in-chief. Shortly after its execution the* Markattas withdrew, and the aged 
Sardar Klidn of Kot expired, leaving that pargnnnh to his sons Ahmad and 
Mir Muhammad Kbiin. The elder son Ahmad, who liad succeeded to his 
father’s office of paymaster, was before long engaged with his youngor brother 
in a quarrel about the division of their patrimony. Finding that no redress 
could be obtained from Hafiz Ralimat, who favoured the claims of his sonior, 
Mir Muhammad took up arms and. seized possession of Ahnrlit. 3 Rahmnt now 
sent Fateh Khdn against the insurgents, and Mir Muhammad was defeated and 
takeuprisoner on the banks of tho Sot. 4 Barely had this insurrection been 
quelled when one of Rahmat’s own sons, Indvat, rebelled agaiuBt him. The 
wily father induced his’ son, by tho promise of forgiveness and tho Salfmpur 
parganah, to proceed towards tho latter slightly attended. On his way Jnnj'at 
was, uot without some fighting, captured ; and he was afterwards relentlessly 
banished (1772). 5 

Tho treaty with Shnja-ucl-daulahad been signed in June, and in November, 
The English ap- w ben the floods of the rainy season had subsided, tho 
P? nr * Marhattas advanced towards the Ganges with the intention 

of invading Rohilkhand. On their way to Rdniglidfc they despatched a message 
demanding from tho Rohilla chiefs payment of tho sums for which tveuty 

1 Elliott’s Hafiz Rafmiat, pp 89-90. 

s Ibid, and Hamilton's Rolnllaa, pp 1G1-J66. 

3 Villr »upm, p 45, 

4 Hamilton, p. >80. 

c Elliott, pp, 110-111 , llnniilton’e Eoliilbs, p IE0. 
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years before tbo latter bad giveu bonds to Safdar Jang. Tho demand was of 
cqih'sq a mere protoxt for war, and tlio Rohillas treated it as such. Rnhmat 
proceeded to organize bis armaments at Bisauli, and in the meantime sent 
paymaster Ahmad Klnin forward with a force to provont the passage of tho 
Marhattas at Ramghafc. Abmad seoms to have confined himself to taking up a 
position at Asadpur noar the ferry, and hero ho was attacked by a squadron of 
Mnrhatta horse who had succeeded in crossing the river. He at once sent to 
Bkanli for assistance, but before it could arrive was overpowered by a larger 
force under Holkar and compelled to surrender. Tho Marhattas now marched 
through the district into that of Moriulabad, plundering the country as they 
went. But they were shortly to bo opposed by a mightier power than them¬ 
selves. As the designs of the Marhattas woro known to he directed as much 
against Oudh as Rohilkhaud, Shujii-ud-daula had before the invasion sought tho 
assistance of his allies tbo English. A brigade under Sir Robert Barker had in 
answer to this call occupied Oudh; and when intelligence was received that tho 
Marhattas were approaching Kainglnit, tbo combined Oudh and British forces 
had advanced by forced marches towards Rohilklmnd. On reaching tho borders 
of that province thoy found the position as follows : Ahmad IChan had just sur¬ 
rendered to tho army of Holkar. The camp, artillery, and military train of tho 
Marhattas were awaiting a favourable opportunity to cross tho Gauges under 
Besiiji Pandit j and Hdfiz Ralimat, still at Bisauli, was making advances to tho 
Marhattas with n view of at onco securing his own safety and evading tho pay¬ 
ment of the subsidy promised to Shuja-ud-daula under the lato treaty. 1 Intelli¬ 
gence of these movements quickened tl ie action of the allies, and an English 
detachment was with all speed sout to cheek rho further passage of tho Muihat- 
taa, A body of about 4,000 Marhatta horse woro surprised in tho act of crossing 
by a ferry 2 some five miles below RiimgluU ; but on tho 'appearance of the hostile 
force thoy retreated scatheless to tho southern bank, and tho English pursued 
their march up the river to Asadpur, thereby separating tho division of Besaji 
from that of Holkar, which, as already mentioned, had started for tho Moradsilmd 
district. On arriving at tbo bank of tlio Ganges near Asadpur tlie British woro 
assailed by a cannonade from tho Marhatta artillery across the river. But our 
guns replied with such eftect that thoso of the enemy were silenced, aud fclj© 
Marhattas with some precipitation removed their camp to safer ground, Ou 

1 Hamilton's Rohlllas, pp. 1 8a-102 Tlio account, given by Uahnint'.s eon in tho GulisHm-i Rahmal 
strikes one ns being extremely inaccurate. It Says nothing about these negotiations, describes 
Sindians present with the Marhatta army, and represents Rnhmat ns caguily marching from 
to the rescue of Ahmad, and defeating L( ie Mnihnttns w ,th nn inferior force. 

» t° n places it at tlie "Glint of Gurrickpoie”-- possibly that which i 9 now known ns 
tbe Dinapnr Qh6t, 
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the following dny Rahniat, finding farther procrastination impossible, joined 
Shujd-ucl-(l«uilft. It was now arranged tlmt tho English should aocouut for 
the Marhattas undor Bosaji, while tho combined armies of Sliuj^-ud-daula and 
the Rohillns should pursue the force of Holkar. Sir Robort Barker’s brigade 
crossed the Ganges at Rumghat, but Besoji avoided an action, and decamped 
with such speed that tho English were able to re-oioss over iuto tho Btulauu 
district on the following day. Hero they found that, owing to mutual suspi¬ 
cion, and perhaps to some quarrel about tho subsidy, Sbujd-ud-daula and Hdfiz 
Rahmat had remained inactive. It was thereforo left for General Barker to 
expel Holkar from Rohilkhand ; and marching towards Sambhal he performed 
that operation without tho least opposition (1773). 1 

Shortly aftor the retreat of tho Marhattas the death of Fateh Khan 
Fan of tho Rohii- placed his son Azfm in possession of parganahs Budaun 
,ll8 ‘ and Usahat. Tho elephants, artillery, and other important 

porsonal property of tho Into chief, which wero on his dcceaso at Usahat, 
became the subject of a quarrel between Azfm and his brother Irshidiic! Ahmad 
of Aonla. Through tlie mediation of Hufiz Rahmat, Azhn wns forced to 
admit Irshidad’s right to one-half of the disputed valuables. Aftor this admis¬ 
sion the latter affected to treat bis brothor with great cordiality ; but having 
thus thrown Azim ofF his gnnrd, marched to Usahat and soized the coveted 
effects. Azim fled, while Irshidad took possession of Budaun and Usahat, and 
was confirmed in his father’s title of steward. Meanwhile the paymaster 
Ahmad of Kot had beon ransomed from the Marhattas. 2 But tho dominion 
of tho fioliillas iu Budaun was fast drawing to a close. On his return to 
Oudb Sbujfi-nd-daula had demanded, and been refused, the subsidy premised 
under the treaty of the preceding year, ond had resolved to indemnify himself 
by tho annexation of Rohilkhand. In pursuance of this design, ho enlisted 
the ns si stan eo not only of tho English, whose General had countersigned 
the treaty, but of soveral Rohilla chiefs, including Ahmad, Muhi bull lib, 
and FatehullAli, who held between them about half tho distriofc of Budaun. 
Everything being now ripe for notion, ho early in 1774 ordered liis General 
LatAfat Ali to march up the Ganges from Farukluibad and build a bridgo of 
boats at Rumgh&t. He was afterward induced to alter his original plan and 
advance upon Iioliilkhnnd through his own territory ; but tho collection of 
materials at Itamghdt, and a last threatening demand for the subsidy, had 

i Hamilton's Rohillas, pp. 194, IDS 

9 Jbi(l, pp 199, 204, 205 , Elliott's ilriflz Ratiraat, pp. 110, 111. 
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warned Hafiz Hah mat to prepare for the approaching struggle. The first step 
of the Hohilla chief was to provide himself with funds, the ainows of war; and 
for this purpose lie made requisitions on the paymaster, Ahmad of Kot, and the 
steward, IrdmU'id Almiad of Budaun and Usahat. Both those officers at first 
refused to mako adianees But the former regarded the latter’s territory of 
Budaun with a greedy eye, and when ltahmat persuaded Irshiddd to offer 
certain lands in that parganali as security, Ahmad was imttbte to resist tho 
temptation of making a loan which would give him some hold on the coveted 
domain, Neither tho steward nor the paymaster joined the Llokilla army until 
some time after its formation. 1 They were not tho only chiefs who while 
affecting to support Hfifiz "Rahmat had been urged by tho promises or threats 
of the Nawdb Yazir to remain neutral. Muliibulluli and Fatelndlah 
had professed to ho unable to move for want of money, and although 
Hafiz Ihihmat sent them a large part of the sum borrowed from IislndAd, 
they lingered at Bisauli until the day before the decisivo battle was 
fought. 2 


Such was the state of affairs when Shnju-ud-daula, backed by au English 

Brittle of Mfr&npnr Ifatm, bl ' i K <ule nndo '' Goluucl tampion, invaded Roliilldjuud.' 

dVliat happened afterwards bolungs to tho annuls of tho 
neighbouring district, Sh&hjakaupur; and it will bo enough hero to mention 
that on the 23rd April, 177-1, tho Rohillas wore completely defeated at Mirflu- 
pur Katra. Iu this action Hafiz Ralnnat ended bis eventful life, and the Nuvvab 
Yazir became master of Uobilkhand. Ahmad and Irsliidtid fied on tho mor¬ 
row of tho battle to Bisauli, but deeming themselves unsufo there, continued 
with their families and treasure their flight towards the hills. 4 Muhib-ullah 
and Fatehulluh, who arrived later, elected to remain at Bisauli. Fatelmllah 
afterwards started for Shuja-nd-dauk’a camp at Baroilly, but instead of ob¬ 
taining, as be had hoped, a grant of territory, was placed under arrest. At tlio 
samo time Najf Ivhau was despatched with a body of troops to take possession 
of Bisauli, whero they kept Muhibullah a close prisoner within his house. And 


when shortly afterwards the Nawab Vazu- arrived at Bisauli in person, both 
brothers were sent for confinement to Allahabad, whilo their parganalis wero con¬ 
fiscated. 5 The rainy season had by this time set in, and the troops of Lho Nawdb 
Yazir, with their English allies, went into oantonmonts near Bisauli. But tho 

1 Hamilton's llohilhiR, pp 221-221. 

3 Ibid, 225, 235 ; mul Elliott's llalmiat, pp. H3, ji 4 . 

3 Tho conduct or Wmreo Hastings in entimig m.mi tliis war formed the first charge in the 
lmpeacliment ngflinst him In the Hruisli House of Commons some twelve vo.ais later * 

4 ilanultou’ri Achillas p 243, * 

5 Ihul, 244, 261 • nut) lilhou's tlnflz Rnlimftt, pp 123, 124. 
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movements of FaizuMh KMu compelled them in the beginning of August oueo 
more to take the field. They marched northwards, and wore absent some three 
months. On their return Shiija-ud-daula halted for a fow days at Bisanli, while 
the English troops remained encamped at Hamgimt for several weeks before 
quitting the district. During tho campaign Slmjti lmd contracted an illness of 
which he died soon after his return to Oudli (1775). He was succeeded by 
his son Asaf-ud-dnula. 1 


Tho change of rulers which Budaun had undergone was not a change for 


Ihidnun under Oudh. 


the better, and the beneficial results of Rohilla 'rovern- 

o 

ment have probably been exaggerated. Rough Afghan 


soldiers, with a strong dash of the freebooter in their characters, were iudeed 


hai'dly tho men “to scatter plenty o'or a smiling land.” But there is no doubt 


that tlioir vigorous personal rule was bolter for the country than was tho rapa¬ 
cious administration of the Nawdb Vazir’s deputies. While Shujd-ud-daula 
was in cantonments at Bisanli, a Hindu named Biyus Rai bad -wormed himself 


into tho victor’s favour, and succeeded in obtaining a farm of the Rohilklinnd 


rovenues. 2 His malversations and tyrannies were too open to escapo notico 
even in that day, and lie was soon displaced; but the system of governing 
the conquered districts by prefects, who were also tax-farmers, remained in 
force; and for tho next twenty-seven years Budaun was ruled by the 
methods wliioh in all countries and at all times have made tho words publican 
and sinner commutable terms. The following is a list of the amils or tax¬ 
farming governors who ruled at Budaun during tho roign of Xsaf-ud- 


daula 4— 


Khw&jfi Aflftb Khan 


... 

... 

1774 

RAjA Kundnii L&l 


... 

... 

... 1776 and l77G 

Raja Sfiraj Singh 

>«■ 


... 

... 1777 

Efijit Kundnii Lai 

II* 


... 

.. 1778 

Rajfi DauJnfc Singli 

• II 

... 

... 

... 177& 

BdjA Kondan Ldl and Khwdja Alil-ud-din 

... 

... 1780 

Ehwaja Ain-ud-diu 

1*1 

... 

ii. 

... 1781 to 1784 
(both inclusive.) 

Eivjii Jugwnith 


... 

... 

... 1785 and 1786 

Eajii Bhngwnn Das and Jeth Mai 


... 

1787 

Alahdi Ali IChan 

IM 

Mi 

... 

... 1788 to 1799 

(both inclusive.) 


The death of Xsaf-ud-daula in 1704 placed his adopted son Vazir Ali for 
a short time in possession of the Ondh territories. Vazir was, however, 

1 Hamilton’s Rolnllas, pp. 200, 270, 271 ; Elliott’s Hafiz Hah mat, p. 128. 
a Hum I lion, pp. 253, 254. DiyAs Rdi lmd been tlie Diwdn or prime minister of Hiflz EaUmat, 
ami the yearly rent which he ottered lor the farm was two karon of rupees, oi about two 
million pounds sterling, 
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deposed in the same year, and dm ing the reign of Iris successor Saridnt Ali tho 
list of Buriaun governors is coutinned as follows :— 

Haj(i Molian La! ... ... .. ... 1794 and 1795 

Alai ad All ... ... ... «■« ... 1796 and 1797 

Il'isain Ali ... ... ... ... 1708 to 1001 

If it be asked why a more list of uaa.es and dates is givon as the history 
of tho NawAb Vazir’s administration, tho answer is that his creatures left no 
more solid evidences of their rule behind them. No important public measures 
could bo expected from men whoso only object was tho accumulation of a pri¬ 
vate board : no buildings attest in this district tho existence of governors who 
were architects only of thoir own fortunes. “ The amils,” writes Mr. Court, 
1 ‘independently of being invested with administrative powers, were also 
farmers of tho revenue of the provinces over which they hold authority. Their 
tenure of power was uncertain, and it consequently became their object to 
collect as much, and to pay as little, as they could. They sublet the couutry 
in estates to tho highest bidder. A total want of good faith existed between 
tho amil and the sub-tenant. Tho farmer, again, whoso tenure of loase was 
as precarious ns that of the amil, in his turn exaoted all he could from the 
cultivators of the soil, who were thus reduced to tho lowest ebb of misery. 
Villages were depopulated, cultivation disappeared, and in its stead dense 
jungle covered the soil.*’ 1 This u plundering and blundering” was fortunately 
of short duration. The Nawab Vftzir had under various treaties engaged to 
provide a subsidy for tho support of the English force which he had located in 
Cession to the Bri- Ms territories. But in 1801 the arrears of this subsidy 
tisl1 - had reached an amount which he was utterly unable to 

pay ; and to satisfy the debt ho agreed to surrender Iiohilkhaud and other 
provinces to the East India Company. The agroomont was ratifiod by a treaty 2 
on the 10th of November in tho same year, and since that date Biulaun has 
been subject to the British Government. 

The short and simple annals of tho Budaun parganahs, from their cession 
up to the formation of tho district (1824), are told elsewhere. Except admiuis- 
trative changes and settlements of land revenue no events of importance occur¬ 
red. The same remark applies to tile third of a century which intervened 
between the formation of the district and the great rebolliou of 1857. The famine 
of 1836-37 did indeed cast a gloom over part of that poviod, but tho misfortunes 
of that hungry year have been related once for all (p. 33). 

Tho mutiny cannot bo said to havo coine upon Biulaun like a thief in the 

_ inK _ night. Premonitory signs of rebellion had appoaml, not 
The rebellion of 1857. , . ' J ‘ . . 11 3 

only in tile outbreak of neighbouring districts, but in the 

1 Court's Builrum Memoir, pp. a, 4, a Aitchison’a Treaties, Vol, II., pp. 121-126, 
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lawlessness of the district itself. Intelligence of the rising at Meerut { MiratU) 1 
had with less than the proverbial speed of ill news 1 cached the inhabitants of 
the district about the 15th of May, 1857 2 u Men’s minds/’ writes Mr. Carmi¬ 
chael, “had become excited and unsettled, and it may bo presumed that there 
were not wanting either bad or ambitious characters who hoped by the intro¬ 
duction of ‘ the good old rule, the simple plan, that lie shall take who has the 
power, that he shall keep who can/ to better their existing condition.” The 
Outbreak at Bihta Aral* outburst of misrule was at Bihta Gosdin, whore a carfc- 
Qos *' In - ful of melons was plundered, and the police who came to 

enquiro into tho offence were repulsed and put to flight by the rabble. As the 
magistrate of the district was not in a position to punish tho outrage, it of 
course led to otliors. On tho 21st the villagers of tho Aaadpur parganah, who 
are still noted for their thieving propensities, opened a campaign of robbery 
on the highway, and piracy on tho Ganges. 3 

Tho Magistrate and Collector was Mr. William Edwards, and wo are 
Conduct of the m»- assured by Sir John Kayo 1 that there were few abler 
glstratc. and f ow better men in tho service. With the force at bis 

disposal vigorous action was impossible, and Mr. Edwards strove to avert the 
impending calamity by politic moastires. Conciliatory and reassuring letters 
were addressed to many of the more influential landholders ; but at tho same 
time the police force, mounted and dismounted, was largely augmented. Blean- 
whilo lawlessness, especially in the western parts of the district, increased. 
Encouragod by the impunity which had attended their robberies, the rustic 
canaille now turned their attention to murder. Two landowners wore slain by 
Ahars at Pataria in parganah Asad pur, while a third was despatched by Rdjputa 
at Bindwav in parganah Budaun. 5 

The 25th of May was a Muhammadan festival, aud it was reported to 
tho Magistrate that tho Muhammadans of Bud aim city 
would revolt at an appointed hour. “ So ho invited to his 
house tho chief Musalm&ns of the place, and there takiug counsel with them 
on the public safety, detained them until the hour was passed. Many of them 
were fierce and insolent, and all excited. The meeting wns a noisy and tumultu¬ 
ous one ; but the people calmed down after a time, aod the day passed over 
without an outbreak.” 8 Mr. Edwards was no doubt in considerable danger. 
Ho was “esteemed to be rather a Christian of Christians,” and Musnlmfin 


His danger. 


1 loili May, 1867. 4 Carmichael's mutiny narratire, 

of tho Sepoy War. Vol III., chapter 2. * Carmichael, /. c, 

fiepyy War, Vol. Ill, chapter 2, 


3 Ibitl. * History 
c Kaye’? History of tho 


1C 
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bigotfy was rampant. He was, moreover, t,ho only mail of pure European 
descent in the station. His treasury wag guarded with a watohful yet covetous 
eye by a detachment of the 68th. Native Infantry from Bareilly; and he mis¬ 
trusted that force no less than the police guards at the jail and other public build¬ 
ings. The storm of the 25th was, however, succeeded by a lull. Two uneventful 
days passed, but on the evoningof the third, as Mr. Edwards “sat at his lonely 
dinner,” there rode up to his house a horseman whom ho recognized as his cousin, 
Hr. Phillips, Magistrate of the neighbouring district of Eta. 1 Mr. Phillips was on 

The Magistrate of his way to Bareilly to seek military aid for the repression of 
Eta arrives. disturbances in his own district, and he must have been con¬ 

siderably disappointed when his cousin informed him that such help had been 
already refused to Budaun. Hearing, however, that the “ town and rich mart 
of Bhilsca” 2 wore in some danger of being sacked by mamndors, Mr. Edwards 
made another appeal to the Commissioner of Bareilly for assistance ; and 
Mr. Phillips awaited the reply at Budaun. The Commissioner’s answer gladdened 
them with tho promise of a company of native infantry under an English officer. 8 
But their exultation was short-lived; for on the morning of tho 1st June, 
News of the outbreak when the arrival of tho promised force might reasonably bo 
at Bareilly. oxpeoted, nows reached them that the Bareilly brigade had 

mutinied, that the few European survivors of that station had escaped massacre 
only by flight, and that a portion of the mutineers were advancing on 
Biulmm. 4 

Now as Budaun is but a forced day’s march distant from Bareilly, it was 

Retreat of the Eta necessary that the two Magistrates should promptly decide 
Magistrate. 0n S0J1Te p no of conduct. Mr. Phillips’ resolution was soon 

taken. Ho mounted bis horse and galloped southwards, to cross the Canges 
and reach his post before tho roads were closed. Mr. Edwards decided to 
remain for tho present at Budaun. He was undoubtedly right. Duty demanded 
that he should remain at his post until that post became untenable ; and un¬ 
tenable it could not be called until an actual rising took place in tho city, or 
until the nearer approach of the Bareilly mutineers rendered flight inevitable. 
During the course of the day he was joined by three fellow-countrymen, the 

Tho Magistrate is Messrs. Donald, father and son, indigo-faotors of Bilai. 
joined by other Euro- - 

peans. and Mr. Gibson, a patrol in the Customs Department. 5 

1 The authorities differ ns to tho oxaefc date of Mr. Phillips’ arrival. Sir John Kaye, 
following of course Mr. Edwards’ " Personal Narrative, ” makes Mr. Phillips reach Budaun on 
the 27tli May. Mr. Carmichael in his Budaun mutiny narrative fixes the 28th as the data ; and 
Mr. Phillips himself, in the Eta ruutioy narrative, says he arrived oa the 29th, 3 t. e., Bilal, 

JKayo. * Carmichael, 5 Ibid, p, 2 . 
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After they had prayed together Mr. Edwards advised his companions to wake 
good their escape : but union gave a sense of safety, and they resolved to 
remain with tho Magistrate. 1 The subahdar or native officer ia command of 
the treasury guard, about a huudred men who have been already mentioned 
ns belonging to the 08th Native Infantry at Bareilly, assured Mr. Edwards 
that his sipahis had no communication with their mutinous comrades at that 
station. He protested with solemn, oaths that they would bo true to their 
salt, and that they would defend the treasury of their masters against tho mob 
of the city. 

The perfidy of these declarations was proved on tho afternoon of 

Mutiny of tho troa- that very day, when the treasury guard mutinied. They 
sury guard. “seized the treasurer under their charge, released the prison¬ 

ers in the jail, and commenced a desultory fusillade with their muskets. They 
were joined, as a matter of course, by all the bad characters in tho city, and all 
kinds of excesses were committed. 1 ' 2 Tho x'eleased malefactors from tho jail, 
some three hundred in number, camo flocking around the Magistrate’s house : 
and blood-thirsty yells warned its inmates that they must choose between 
flight or death. 

Mr. Edwards and his three companions mounted their horses, which had 

Flight of the Mngis- been kept saddled, and rode for dear life. 3 Blit they had 
tiftte and hia oonvpa- „ , „ , - ,, 

nions. not galloped far bofore they were met by Shaikh Sharf-ud- 

dfn and his retainers: and they were persuaded by that loyal landholder to take 
shelter in his house at Shaikhupur, about three miles south-west of Budaun. 
On their way tlioy repassed Mr. Edwards’ bungalow, which was alrendy being 
plundered. tl The first man I saw,” writes Mr, Edwards, {< was one of my own 
Gt'derli&s, sad who had be&s .0 fapwirite of w.b.b my dross-sword os him.” 
They reached Shaikhupur in safety, and passed there a portion of the night. 
But consultation convinced them that there was 110 safety so near Budaun, 
and they continued their flight to Kakora, a village on the banks of the 
Ganges, and belonging to Shaikh Sbarf-ud-dm, 4 whence they crossed over next 
morning (June 2nd) into the Eta district. Their subsequent adventures 
have no connection with tho Badaun district, and need not be related 
here j suffice ifc to say that they survived the turmoils of that disastrous 
year. 

1 Kove, Vol. III., chap. 2. 3 Carmichael, p. 2. 3 Kaye, Vol, HI., chnp, 2 . 

* Sir John Kaye enya they “went ou into the howling wilderness.” No doubt tho crops were not 
nfc that season ou the ground, but “howling wilderness” is hardly the term to apply to a feitila 
parganab well-studcdd with villages, 
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But to return to Budarin. The same morning which saw Mr. Edwards 
cross the Ganges saw the Bareilly mutineers arrive in the oifcy. 1 
arrive at Budaua” They fraternized with the treasury guard aud the popu¬ 
lace, aud set fire to the bungalows of the civil station. “ The 
sepoys, the townspeople, the released convicts, the predatory classes from the 
neighbouring villages, scrambled for the .spoil of the British Government and 
its officers, aud execrations bittor aud deep went up at the thought of the 
abnormal emptiness of the treasury; for Edwards, seeing what was coming, 
had wisely refused to receive for a time the instalments of revenue due from 
the zemindars.” 2 But tho more respectable burghers, the men who had 
property or honour to loso, trembled with some reason at those excesses. They 
spread the report that a European force was at baud, and the sip&his there¬ 
upon decamped with their plunder to Bareilly. 

The departure of tho soldiery enabled several Eurasians who had been 

Departure of mo a ^ ou * ^e c % *° escape. Mr. Stewart, tho hend- 

tineers end escape clerk of the Collector’s office, found a rofuge with his family 
of Eurasians. a t Shaikhupur. They wore protected for many months by 

Shaikh Shavf-ud-din, who eventually succeeded in sending them safely to 
Aligarh. Another clerk, named Erith, obtained refuge with the landholders 


of Nagla Sharki 8 in parganah Budaun,and three brothers, named Peters, of 
whom two were in Government employ, were sheltered by friendly zemindars 
in pargauahs Eudaun and Ujhuni. 

Anarchy now reigned supreme throughout the district. u The roads wore 
_ , no longer safe for travellers, and opportunity was taken by 

the bands or armed nion who scoured the country in nil direc¬ 
tions not only to satiate their lust of plunder, but to settle old feuds by an appeal 
to arms, or more frequently by cruel murders.” 4 Tho Altars of Guunaur tahsil, 
the Rajputs of Budaun and D&tdganj tahsils, and of parganah ICot, tho Muham- 
madaus of parganah Bisauli, aud the Ahxrs, Bdjputs, aud Muhammadans of 
parganah Sahaswan, began amongst themselves a series of petty civil wars in 
which village fought against village, and family against family. As examples 
may be quoted the attacks made by tho Ahars on Bhois in Sahaswan and 


Dhamiri in Rojptira. The RAjpufc squire of Bhois was besieged ia his mud 
fort, and after a desperate resistance was slain with more than forty of r his 


1 According to Sir John ICnyc, they mrived on the preceding evening, Bufc Judo 2nd is given 
as the date in the official mutiny narrative. = Kaye. » The tcuanls of these land¬ 

holders were less loyally disposed than themselves. The former asBlsted in destroying tho 
records of the two munaifs 5 courts and of the principal police station at Budaun. 4 Car¬ 

michael, p. 3. 
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followers. The numbed of villagers murdered at Dlianari is uncertain, but tho 
bleeding head of their Rftjput chief was carried in triumph through the Aliar village 
of Blnrdoti. Bilsi was sacked for over a fortnight by the Rajputs. The facto¬ 
ries of tho Messrs. Donald, not only at that place, but at Budaun, Bhanli, and 
Ujhani, wcro completely gutted : even the iron boilers wore melted down aud cast 
into shot. It was an evil timofor rich tradesmen, for tho corn-dealers and money¬ 
lenders. They did not indeed suffer in their persons, but woro compelled to pay 
black-mail to those over whom in moro peaceful times tliay had tyran¬ 
nized. 

The Government treasuries at outlying tahdlis fared little better than 
that at Budaun itself. The tahsfldar of Dat&ganj saved his treasure from tho 
hands of importunate Rdjputs only to loso a great portion of it to the mounted 
police whom he had engaged to carry it into Budaun. The remainder he dis¬ 
tributed amougst his orderlies, whether in consequence of threats, or because ho 
saw no safer way of ridding himself of his dangerous charge, is uncertain. 1 
Tho money at Bisauli tahsili fell into the hands of one Azfz Khan, who had 
proclaimed himself subah or governor of that town and its environs. He was, 
however, harassed in his possession by the Rdjputs, and at last fled with his 
booty to Kluin Bahadur Khan at Bareilly. 2 There will be some occasion to men¬ 
tion this KhtLn Babudur herenftor: and be may therefore be introduced to tho 
reader here as a Pathan who on tho strength of his descent from Hilfiz Rabmat 
had appointed himself viceroy (subahcldr) of Rohilkhand. His usurpation urns 
not without somo show of popular favour, and he proceeded to govern tho provinco 
in tho name of tho emperor of Dehli. 

It is refreshing to turn from anarchy to government of any sort. On tho 
^ , „ , , „ 17th Juno Abd-ur- Rnhfm Khan, whom Khdn Bahddur had 

Establishment of . , , . , . , ' . ...» 

a rebel government, appointed govornoi’ {tidzimj oi Hudauu, arrived m that 
town with his deputy Fastvbatnllfih. They had not appeared 
a day too soon. On tho very morning of their arrival some Rajputs had failed 
in an attack on tho loyal stronghold of Bhaikhtipur. A few days before, a 
baud of the same turbulent race had made a raid upon tho city, and as Aziz 
.Kh&n was back in Bisauli, further broils between his party and the Rajputs 
might be expected. Tho new governor at once applied himself to tho arduous 
task of restoring order. He issued orders to all the subordinate officials 
who had served our Government to return to their posts and continue 
their duties as before. " AH, with one or two exceptions, complied for fear of 

1 After the establishment of the rebel government search was made for these qrderljea, 
and such as could be found were ruado to disgorge their booty (Carmichael’* narrative, p, 6), 
s Mutiny narrative, p. 4. 
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Their difficulties. 


the consequences of a refusal, but many took an early opportunity to throw 
up their appointments. 1 ’ Tho Faujd.iri sarishtadar or clerk of the Magistrate’s 
court was appointed Deputy Magistrate, and two pensioned tahsHd&rs became 
Deputy Collectors. Oilier minor appointments were made in the same manner, 
the machinery of our Government being wisely preserved until the restoration of 
order should enable the rebel administrators to turn their attention to retro¬ 
grade reforms. In the then troubled state of tho district military organization 
could not be overlooked, and a brigadier (sip&h sdlar) and paymaster to the 
forces ( bakhahi-i-fauj ) were nominated. 

But the creatures of sedition fouud it had been an easier task to subvert 
the old reign of law than to establish a new one in its 
stead, Obstacles of religion and race hindered the consoli¬ 
dation of their rule. lt The faith of the dominant party was the faith of a 
minority.” 1 Elsewhere, where the Muslims undoubtedly excelled tho Hindis 
in the qualities of fight and counsel, tho former had little to fear. But a large 
portion of the Hindus in this district wore the descendants, perhaps degenerate, 
of one of the most warlike races in tho world. The prestige of Muhammadan 
government had been injured by tho ascendancy of the British, and the Rajputs 

were not disposed tamely to resubmit themselvas to 
tho yoke of the circumciaed. In July the financial 
needs of the governor pressed kiin to demand subsidies from the landowners 

around Budaun. In some cases the demand was 
successful, but the R&jputs of Khunak and llaflabad 
sturdily refused to pay the obnoxious impost, and although their villages wore 
burnt as a coercive measure, it does uot appear that any of their money found 
its way into the public exchequer. In the same mouth Khfm Bahtidur Khdu 
appointed two proprietors of some influence to manago the tahsil of Dlit&ganj. 
But the zamfndars of the uoighbourhoocl, principally R&jputs, repudiated their 
authority, and gathering under the leadership of a Rajput chief known as <c the 
Dhapu Dhurrd’ 3 advanced upon Budaun, Thoy were defeated in a skirmish 
on the outskirts of that city, and retired eastwards to their own couutry. The 
next resistance of the Rftjputs was more successful. In August the landhold¬ 
ers of Bisauli tahsil refused to recognize tho rebel tahsildar as their lawful 

tax-gatherer, and the deputy governor, Fnadhatullah, 
waa sent with some troops and a gun to punish them. 


Resistance of the Rajputs. 


July, 


August. 


1 Kaye, lit., chap. 2 . * This title resembled La some respects that of Macallum More 

borne by the Duko of Argyll. It was derived from the name of m ancestor 5 it was hereditary, 
and It was not officially recognized. Dliapu Dliam was the chief of the Jangh&ra clan in par- 
gaiiata Salinipur. 
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This force was worsted near Vazirganj by the Rajputs of Rabriyn, and in the 
combat Pas&hatnll&U was himself wounded. But reinforced by another gun 
and fresh troops under Niyaz Muhammad Khan, ho renowed the engagement and 
succeeded in overpowering his lato victors. 1 The vengoance of the government 
now fell upon the defeated. Rahriya was sacked and burnt, while heavy flues 
were levied on the merchants of Bisauli and Vazirganj. In the same month the 
Rdjpnts of Datdganj made preparations for a second attack onBudaun, but wore 
awed into inactivity by the arrival of some troops and artillery from the latter 
place. 


The Rajputs seem to have now been humbled, and during the remainder 
. of the rebellion we hear little more of any resistauco 

A nd o£ the A liars, t * 

on their part. But the Ahara of the Guunaur tnhsil, 
a race who without much reason claim a Rajput origin, still maintained their 
independence. With their support iho police and tahslli officials at Gunnaur, 
who had loyally refused to recognize the rebel government, were enabled to 
remain at their post until so late as November. But of this hereafter. 

Being at Inst undisputed masters of the greater part of the district, the 
Muhammadan usurpers took advantage of their opportunity 
menfcappoints farmers to make some mistakes m administration. The old native 
of revenue. system of farming the revenue, which had proved so ruin¬ 

ous during the rule of the Nawdb Vazlr, ;vas revived. Towards the close 
of August one Aziz Ahmad obtained from KMn BalnUlur the farm of Sakas- 
wdn parganab, whore he established himself with some artillery and a few troops. 
A similar lease of the Bisauli and Islamnagar pargannhs was granted in the follow¬ 
ing month to Rahra Ali Khftn, a fugitive from the Dn&b. 

September. jjtttf an attempt to establish a revenue farmer in fxiinnaur 

parganah was frustrated by the Abars, who ejected the rebel nominee. In 
October Khan Bahdlur bestowed the lease of the Salimpnr 
parganah on Bhure Khan, who was assisted in bis collection of 
tliero venue by the now humiliated Rdjputa. To engender a wholesome fear among 
these refractory Hindus, some of Niydz Muhammad’s Uhlans plundered the 
village of Kharkhauli and slew the son of the Rdjput proprietor. Continuing 
his military demonstrations, Niydz Muhammad visited Usahat and Sahas wAn, 
levying fines from the merchants of the latter. But tho rebel leaders had no 
reason to loll themselves into a false security, or to imagine that their present 
ascendancy would be permanent. They had indeed abundant evidence to show 

1 Mutiny narrative, p. p. a. It was perhaps In consequence of his reverse beforo th« arrival 
of Niy&z Muhammad that raafihatullah waa next month superseded by Muhammad Yfir Khan, - 


October. 
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that the rule of the Frank was not yet extinguished. Early in this same month 
of October a body of fugitive rebels, horse and foot, under the command of Bfilu 
Rao, had crossed over into the district from A mipshahr and hurried onwards to 
Shahjahanpur. Towards its dose intolligenco was received that Mr. J. Cracroffc 
Wilson 1 had appeared on the opirosite sido of the Ganges with a body of 
cavalry. 

But Mr. Wilson had come to save rather than to destroy. On the 20th 
Mr. Wilson’s enter- October, being then at Aligarh, he received through a loyal 
P ris0 - messenger a letter from Captain Gowan, late Adjutant of 

the 18th NativoInfantry, which had mutinied at Bareilly. With other English 
fugitives, Captain Gowan had in August found his way into the Dfitftganj tahsil, 
where they were charitably sheltered by some lUvjput landowners. He now 
sent a touching appeal for rescue to Mr. Wilson, and that bravo and kind- 
hearted civilian was not tho man to disregard his prayer. Mr. Wilson at once 
replied that lie would bo at Kachhla with a few horsemen on tho 28th, and 
that Captain Gowan must attempt to meet him with as mauy Christian refugees 
as possible. Government would have forbidden, while his troopers would have 
shrunk from, so dangerous an enterprise : aud Mr. Wilson wisely concealed his 
designs from both. Startiug from Aligarh on tiro 27th with a mounted foroo 
of about 150 Irregulars, he reached the banks of tho Ganges opposite Kachhla 
early on the following day. 2 Here he loarnt that Kachhla was occupied by 
some rebel cavalry. It was of great importance to disperse them j aud Mr. 
Wilson instructed a friendly' grain-dealer to inform thorn that a largo English 
force had arrived south of the river, and was on tho point of crossing The 
ruse, as ho afterwards discovered, succeeded completely j for tho rebel troopers, 
leaving their dinners half-cooked, fled as far as Sahaswfin. But of their flight 
Air. Wilson was at tho time unaware, and retiring southwards to Soron, where 
his camp was pitched, he despatched by messenger a letter containing fresh 
directions to Captain Gowan. 

This letter never probably reached tho person to whom it was addressed, 

bi\t on the evening of tho same day Mr. Wilson received Captain Gowan’s 

answer to his first letter. Like the letter which had called it forth, this reply 

was written in tho Greok character; for in those troublous times, when life or 

death often depended on writing in a cipher unknown to natives, Anglo-Indians 

had often reason to congratulate themselves that they had learnt the language 

. 1 Mr. Wilson had been Judge of Moradabnd until the outbreak of rebellion at that station, 

and was at this time on special (ur rather general) duty in connection ■with the suppression of 
tho mutiny. For his services in the perfoi mnnee of that duty he received a Companionship of the 
iJatU, and lie was after his retirement created a Knight Commander of the Star of India, 

; Wilson’s Moradalmd mutiny narrative, pp. 22-at, 
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of Homer, Captain Gowan informed Mr, Wilson that ho hoped to see him at 
Miy&un in pargauah Usahafc on the following day (29th), Now asMiy&mis 
some thirty miles from the ferry at Kachhla, no time was to bo lost. Mr. Wilson 
at once started with 100 pickod horsemen and an elephant, reaching the Ganges 
at 11 o’clock that night. But hero disappointment awaited him. Ho found that 
the river opposite Kachhla was divided into three streams, and that there 
weie only four indifferent boats in which to cross them. “There were 
barely six hours of darkness before me, and light was death to my hopes. 
Bub there was a noble end to bo gained, and five minutes’ reflection sufficed 
for the formation of new plans. There were twenty-eight boats, which the 
rebel troops had seized and moored under the village of Kachhla, and I resolved, 
as I could not hope to get my party across the river that night, mounted and 
fit for the march to Niy&un, that I would at any rate take away fromtho rebels 
the means of crossing over and annihilating mo, and at the same time retain tho 
ferry in my own hands. Captain Gowan’s messenger was at once des¬ 
patched to Miydun to tell him what had occurred, tu assure him that I would 
occupy the enemy’s attention at Kachhla, while ha on his part must induce his 
Rdjput escort to got him and his party over the river at any friendly ferry avail¬ 
able, nnd to inform him that I would make a forced march to any ferry which 
he might name, and bring him away in safety.” 1 With so daring and energe¬ 
tic a man as Wilson little time elapsed between tbo formation of a plan and its 
execution ; his force was rapidly dismounted, and before dawn had brought tha 
whole of tho enemy’s little fleet safely to the southern bank of tho river. 
Having now loarnfc the success of liis yesterday’s stratagem, ho resolved to try 
another of the same kind. He sent for the superintendent of the Kachhla ferry, 
and told him that a bridge of boats must be constructed for the passage of troopa 
and artillery. News of the approach of a large British force was iu consequence 
transtnitted to Budaun. 2 On the evening of the same day (30th) a messenger 
brought Captain Gowan’s answer. It notified that the fugitives would cross the 
liver at Jati in parganah XJsahat, and begged Mr. Wilson to meet them at 
Kddirganj on tho opposite side. Mr. Wilson wont at once, and after 
a ride of 20 miles reached Kadirganj at 3 a.h. on tho morning of the Slet. 
He despatched a villager towards J&ti to acquaint Captain Gowan of his arrival, 
and awaited with some suspense the result. After three hours the villngor re¬ 
turned, saying that the party were nt hand. Under pretence of being native 

i Wilson’s Moradnbad mutiny narrative, p, 26. J From Budaun it was passed on to 

Bareilly, as appeared from a letter found amongst KMn Bahadur’s papers after the suppres¬ 
sion of the mutiuy. 
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Indies, they wore travelling in a closed wagon guarded by matchlockmen. The 
wagon arrived shortly afterwards, and whon opened disclosed Captain Gowan, 
with Sergeant-Major Belcham, Mrs. Boleham, and their three little children. 1 
Tlius had "Wilson’s daring quest, met with the success it deserved. But these 
were not the only Christian fugitives whom he rescued out of tho Budaun dis¬ 
trict during that year. In tho end of November and beginning of December 
eighteen others were convoyed aoross the rivor to his camp. Their nationality 
is not stated, and they were probably native proselytes. 

On the 1st of November tho rebel government, which must by this time have 
November. Tim rebel discovered tho real woakness of Mr. Wilson’s force. 

governor marches to 

Kaclihla. despatched 4,000 men and four guns to Kachhla. As 

their General, Niyiiz Muhammad, was then at IsL'imnagar making preparations 
for subduing the Ahars of Gunnanr, these troops wore commanded by the 
governor iu person. Tliey remained at Kachhla 15 or 20 days, without, however, 
assuming tho aggressive; aud at tho end of that period, after exchanging shots 
wnth a British force across tlio rivor, they retreated in some disorder to TJjhfai. 8 
Before tlieir retirement AbtUiv-Raldm had been superseded in llio governorship 
Mub&rak Sb&li Khlo by Mubiirak Shall Klifm, who had been a candidate for tho 
becomes governor. vicoroyalty of Roliilkhtmd, aud whom as a dangerous rival 

Khan. Bahadur probably wished to see out of tho way. Tho deputy of the new 
govornor was Ahmad Shall Khfin. Meanwhile Niydz Muhammad had doacond- 
Dcfcnt of the Almra ed upon tho Ahars with a crushing foroo. For bis allies 
at uimaoti, lie had some Biijput chiefs of the Moradabad district, 

who wero burning to avengo the slaughter of their follow clansmen at Dhan&ri. 
An easy victory was gained over tho Almra at Blm&oti on tho 5th of November, 
Anti complete nsccml- **nd was followed by tho flight from Gunnaur of the loyal 
tmej, of the rebels. police and talislli officials, and the rebel government was 
now iu comploto possession of tho district. 

But ominous signs of defeat and disaster prevented thorn from enjoying 

December. iu easG t]i0 ' r hom ' of triumph. Tho victory of Sir Thomas 

Seaton at Ganger!, in tho adjoining district of Aligarh, sent 
a host of rebels flying over tho Ganges into Budaun. Mon, too, and money 
wore required for Fatohgarh, and to meet the cost of the proposed expedition 
fresh subsidies weio necessary. A “ bonovolonoo ” of Its. 40,000 was raised 
amongst the merchants of Budaim, and at the same time a fresh farm of tho 


the 


1 Wilson’s, p 28. 3 Carmichael's, p. ?. The Biiilsli force waa probably part of 

column uuilcr Colonel Sir X. Senlon winch was tlicu ui fclio Eta district, P ? 1 
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revenue in pargmialis Salimpur mul Buduun was granted to tho cx-govornor, 
Abdur Rahim. But it; was easier to extort money from unresisting grain- 
deal ors than to displace the governor of Salhnpur. Notwithstanding the 
fact that Abdiu* Rahim was accompanied by a force under Niy&z Muham-’ 

„ mad, Bhuro Khan resisted, and the new year opened 

January,1858. ’ J 1 

with the defeat nnd death of himself and his son. 1 

Niy&z Muhammad now flew at higher game. Mobilizing all tho available 
.... „ forces at Budarin, and being roinforcod by n contingent 

expedition to Fateh- from Bareilly, no started to take possession of Fatohgarh. 
Barll ‘ As ho passed southwards through Kaknila lie was joined by 

a body of Pathans, nud crossing the Ganges together at Suraj pur, they entered 
tho Farnkhabad district. They were doomed, however, to something more 
than disappointment. On the 27th of January, hardly more than a week after 
He is utterly routed they had quitted Budaun, they were surprised by General 
by Sir Hope Grant. gj r Hope Grant at Shamsabad and utterly routed, with tho 
loss of their guns and baggage. Such was the speed with which they fled 
to Budflim that many of them reached that town on the evening of tho same 
day. Oil his return in tho beginning of February, Niyfis 
! l r uT ' ‘ Muhammad begau to vent his ill-humour on tho Hindus. 

A police officer of that religion who had shown somo kindness to Captain 
Gowan during his flight was blown from a gun. One JlAjput gentleman was 
flogged till bo was left for dead, nnd two others escaped a similar fate only by 
iv heavy ransom raised amongst their clansmen, Tho remainder of tho mouth 
was spent in plundering villages in tho north of the Eta district 2 nnd tho 
neighbourhood of Kahaswun. In March these marauding expeditions were 
continued. A village on the Ganges foreshore of the Aligarh 
district was burnt, and the town of KAdirganj was sacked 
in revenge for tlio assistance which the inhabitants wero supposed to havo 
afforded in the rescue of Captain Gowan. 

But the end of misrule was at hand, and tho continued reverses of tho 
rebel arms in neighbouring districts must have predicted to 
Apr,! ‘ the rulers of Budauu the defeat that was in store for them¬ 

selves. In tho beginning of April came a fresh warning, when Muhsatt Ali 
Khan, who had been routed in Sluibjabanpur by Sir Hope Grant, passed through 
the district in his circuitous flight to Bareilly. Tho rebels now sot their house 

1 Carmichael, p. 8. 3 Farther ravages in the Eta district were for the t’me checked 

by tho appealnnco of Captain Murray and Mr. Dnnioll, C,S, ( with a body of the JiU hurflo- 
Wilson, p. 35 


February. 
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in order, and to strengthen their position calk'd in the aid of fanaticism, Vazir 
Khan, a "Wahabi of some ability, who had served tbo British Government as 
sub-assistant surgeon at Agra, was mado second in command, and a body of 300 
Jahddia, or warriors for the faith of Islam, wore invited from Bareilly. Having 
made these arrangements, the rebels awaited the attack which thoy now knew was 
impending from the south. 

They had not long to wait. Oil the 27th April, General Benny, accom- 
Generat Penny crosses panied by Mr. Wilson, crossed over into the district at 
into the district, Neoli ferry. The General’s force consisted of seven 

guns, a squadron of the 6th Dragoons (Carabineers), a regiment of native cavalry 
(the Mult&ni Horse), a wing of Her Majesty’s 64th Regiment, a wing of the 
Balhch Battalion, the 22nd Sikh Regiment, and about 260 men of the 11th Native 
Infantry under Captain Gowan. The following day was occupied in bringing 
commissariat stores norosg the Ganges, and as no general advance could be 
made until this operation was completed, Captain Gowan was despatched to 
capture or drive in a picket of the enemy that was posted about four miles off on 
the road to KakrAla. Tho picket fled precipitately, and communicated its panic 
to tho rebel force at KakrlUa, which at once retreated to Budaun. There was, 
however, another force at Usahat, consisting of about 1,000 men and'one gun, 
and this remained to be disposed of bofore General Penny could advance upon 
Budaun. It was resolved therefore to march first to Usahat, which lies east¬ 
ward of Ncoli. A solicitous regard for the health of his soldiers perhaps led the 
General to forget that there are greater dangers than the heat of the dawn and 
the evening. "Nothing,” he said, “shall induce me to expose my Europeans to 
the sun.” 1 Tho route was given for tho night of the 29th, when a full moon 
fortunately lessened tho perils of a nocturnal march; aud at tho appointed hour 
tho old man started with his troops, little kuowing that he should never see that 
moon rise again. When the advanced guard reached a village one mile short of 
Usahat, they were informed that not only tho rebel force at the latter place, but a 
pickot which had been posted in the village itself, had retreated in the afternoon 
towards DAtSgauj. They had first beheaded a messenger who had fallen into 
their hands while carrying despatches from Gonoral Penny to the Commander- 
in-Chief. 2 This intelligence was confirmed on the arrival of the troops. at 
Usahat, and at midnight the inarch was resumed for Kakrala, about eight miles 
further on the road to Budaun. Half-way to Kakrala tho halt was sounded, to 
enable the infantry to come up. On their arrival General Penny bade tho 

1 Wilson, p. 37. a The Commander-In-Chief was nt thi9 time advancing on Sl&U- 

jah&npur. 
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commanding officer “not to harry his men, bat to let them take their time.” 1 
Tlmt fntal order probably cost him his life. The General continued his march 
•with the artillery and cavalry, but their officers allowed the infantry to take n 
long rest. 

And now Kakr&la was less than a mile distant, Penny and his staff were 
riding with the advanced guard, followed at a short 
interval by the artillery and cavalry, while the infantry 
were far behind, A faint glow in the oast showed that day was dawning, and 
perhaps inspired that sleepy cavalcade with a sense of greater security. But they 
were startled by a cry from Captain Simeon, the assistant adjutant-general, who 
exclaimed that there wore horsemen in front. Horsemen there were, but as they 
were apparontly retreating, and the General was anxious to reach Kakrfiln. before 
sunrise, little notice was taken of thorn. But matters assumed a more serious 
aspect about a quarter of a mile from Kakrala, when in a small plantation which 
skirted the road the application of a port-firo to a gun was distinctly visible. 
The strange horsemen, who had no doubt been intended as a decoy, now 
wheeled out of the way,awd four guns loaded with grape were discharged at our 
advanced guard. By a miracle, or rnthor because the guns were perhaps not 
sufficiently depressed, no ouo was iujured. General Penny’s artillery used all 
possible speed to return the fire, but the road was sandy, and before the guns 
oould be turned upon the enomy the latter had fired several rounds. Meanwhile 
a body of Gh&zis or champions of Isl&m, brandishing each two Rwords, rushed 
from their ambuscado upon our dragoons and artillery. The Carabineers 
charged, and at about the same time our guns opened fire. After some confused 
hand-to-hand fighting tho Gh&zis were repulsed with slaughter, and the enemy 
retreated with his guna to a spot far east of the road. An occasional round-sliot, 
fired after thorn through the trees, prevented the rebels from attempting a 
Ann king movement. The General was now missed. After some search his 
lifeless body was found some distance in advance of the spot where the 
And death of General IatG conflict had taken place. His left arm had 
been broken by a bullet, and his reins dropping 
from his grasp, his pony must have carried him into the thick of the enemy, 
who .had despatched him with .their razor-like swords. Other officers were 
wounded, but their leader alone was slain. Tho command now devolved upon 
Colonel Biohmond Jones of the Carabineers, 3 who awaited with anxiety the 
approach of tho infantry. 

1 Wilson, p. 38. a Afterwards a Companion of the Bath, 
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On hearing shots fired, that force had started to join the advanced guard 
The rebels By touards at fc,ie double. But they ivero far behind, and it was 
Bt,dn,,n - some time before they appeared. On their arrival 

Colonel Jones assumed the offensive. A few Ghazis attempted a feeble opposi¬ 
tion, but they were now fighting against hopeless odds, aud the enemy was soon 
in full flight towards Budaun, pursued by our cavalry. The chase continued 
through dust and glaro until past noon on the 30th. “ The lioat,” writes an eye¬ 

witness, “may be conceived when I state that seven horses, all stud-bred, born 
and reared in the couutry, died from the effects of it, 1 Many of the flying 
rebels were killed, and ouo of their guns was captured, while between the scone 
of action and Kakrala as many as eighty of their corpses were discovered. The 
forco now returned to camp at KakrtUo, where in the evening Gfonernl Penny 
was buried. 2 It was afterwards ascertained that the rebel leader at KaknVla 
had been Yazfr KMn, who must now have regretted his exchange of the lancet 
for the sword. But this was not the only defeat which the rebels sustained 
on that eventful day. At Bisauli, Major Gordon’s column from Moradabnd 
surprised and routed a body of their troops. 8 These simultaneous reverses 
compelled the government at Buduun to choose between two disagreeable 
alternatives—hanging or a dangerous flight. They preferred the latter, 
and with the fear of the gallows before their oyes, burnt their records and 
Slight of the rebel gov- aped in haste to Bareilly. Their flight was imita- 
ernmont. ted by all the soldier mutineers iu the district, 

while the rabble of Bodmin followed thoir example in burning the records 
of the tahsili. 


The month of May saw the gradual restoration of order and the British 
May. Gradual restom* r &Ie. l r rom Kakrala Mr. Wilson and Colonel Jones 
tion of British rule. marched through the Ifsahat aud Salimpur pavgivnahs, 

crossing the ftdmganga and quitting tho district on the 2nd, iu order to meet 


the Commander-in-Ohief at Mf ran pur Katra, But before leaving BIr. Wilson 
appointed two loyal Rajput landholders temporary managers of tho Ddtaganj 
tahsllj and three others chief police officers of Budarin, Bilsi, and Ujhani respec¬ 
tively. These appointments were followed towards the middle of the month by 
others of tho same nature. At the request of the Commissioner of Bareilly, 
where oi dor was now re-established, Shaikh Sharfud-din. became temporary 
tahsfldar of Budaun. Mr. Carmichael was appointed to act as Magistrate 


1 Wilson, p. 33. 2 Ilia body was shortly afterwards removed and rc-intcrrul at 

Meerut. 2 Carmichael, p, 6, 
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Slid Oolleotor, find whilst still at Bareilly nominated sevora Rdjpui gentle- 
men to manage the parganahs of Sahosjvfin, Kot, and Bisauli. Our fiscal 
administration was now restored in seven out of tlio eleven parganalis. 
But the seenrily which had been so rndoly disturbed could not he restored 
in a day : and during the remainder of the month the safety of the district 
waa endangered, not only by retreating bands of rebels, but by actual en¬ 
counters between tho robels and tbo loyal. Babin Ali found his way 
with some mutineers into the Sahaawdn parganah, and crossing tho Ganges 
near the town of Sahaswdn fled on towards Gwalior. A large body of 
rebels gathered together with some gun3 at fslamnagar under the com¬ 
mand of a Hindu attorney and a Muhammadau batcher. Their object 
was rather robbery than resistance, and they continued to plunder for somo 
days the surrounding villages. A force of lldjputa under Ddra Singh of 
Ujhdni was repulsed iu an attempt to disperse thorn. But these condotturi 
were at length routed at Islamnagar by tho Nawfib of Banipnr*s troops under 
Snddat Ali Khdn. Tho attorney Ramnardyau was slain, and two brass guns 
were captured by the victors. On the 27th May about 2,000 robels, horse 
and foot, Grossed over into tho district by tho Jati ferry, Tboy gavo themselves 
out as foliowors of Tuntia Topi, and wore probably fugitives from Jlniusi. They 
passod through parganah Usahat into Sknbj ahdnpur, and evading two columns 
Bout against thorn from the capital of that distriot, made good their escape into 
Ondb. 

Such disturbances of the pence ended with May, and the pacification of tho 
Juno. Complete pacill- district may bo legardod as completed by the beginning 
cation of the district. of tho following month. On tho 3rd of Juno Brigadier 

Coke’s column from Shahjabdnpur arrived at Usahat, and after burning throe 
rebel villages on tho roacl reached Biidaun on tho 6th. Hero several important 
rebels were arrested by ordor of Mr. Ricketts, tho civil officer accompanying tho 
column. On tho Sfcli Mr, Carmichael arrived at Budaun with another column 
from Bareilly under Colouel Wilkinson. Both forces started on the following day 
for Moradabad, that of Colonel Wilkinson marching by the direct road through 
Bisauli, while that of Brigadier Coke adopted the more circuitous route 
by way of Sahaswdn. Mr. Carmichael accompanied the latter, On the road to 
Sahaswdn the force burnt two rebel villages, and at that place itself several 
arrests were made. From Sahaswdn. Mr. Carmichael proceeded with the column 
to Isldmnagar; and boro several rebels concerned in the late conflict with tho 
Hawdb of B dm pur’s troops wore executed. Military aid was no longer required 
in tho re-establishment of order, and Coke’s force passed on iuto tho Moradabad 
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district, while the Magistrate made a tour of the Ghmnaur and Sahasw/ra par- 
gauahs, Before his return to Budaun in August the district had ,l become well 
Be tiled, aud the revenue was coining iu rapidly,” 1 a sure sign of peace and 
prosperity. 

Tims after more than a year of bloodshed and crime ended the rebellion 
Cjiufgs which twisted ,n Budann. It would be beyond the scope of this 
the rebellion. notice to enquire the cause of the general lawlessness 

which during its continuance prevailed throughout the disLriot. But it may 
not he amiss to quote on this subject the opinion of Mr. Edwards, who had 
both local experience and abundant opportunities of observation. " To the 
large number of these sales ” (sales of estates in execution of deoi’ee) 
i( during the past twelve or fifteen years, and the operation of our revenue 
system, which baa had the remit of destroying the gentry of the country and 
breaking up of the village communities, I attribute solely the disorganization, 
of this and the neighbouring districts. The nucient laided proprietary body 
of the Budaun district wore still in existence, but in the position of tenants, 
not proprietors. None of the men who had succeeded them ns landowners were 
possessed of sufficient influence or power to give me any aid in maintaining the 
public tranquillity. On the other hand, those who really could control the vast 
musses of the rural population wore interested in bringing about a state of 
disturbance and general anarchy. The ancient proprietary body took the oppor¬ 
tunity of murdering or expelling the auction-purchasers, and resumed posses¬ 
sion of their hereditary estates. The rural classes would never have joined the 
sepoys, whom they hated, had not these causes of discontent already existed. 
They evinced no sympathy whatever about the cartridges, or flour said to be 
made of human bones, and could not then have been acted upon by any cry of 
their religion being in danger. It is questions involving their rights and 
interests in the soil and hereditary holdings, invariably termed by them as 1 jan 
te azlzy dearer than life, which excito them to a dangerous degree.” 2 Sinoo 
1358 thoro have been no disturbances of any moment in the disbriob, and the 
most important event in its subsequent history was the settlement of land 
revenue, which has been fully reviewed on former pages. 

The returns given below show that the chief endemic disease of tha dis- 

. . trict is fever of an intermittent type. At the end of the 

Medical statistics. . , 

rams, or rather the beginning of winter, damp and 

cold combino to make ague epidemic in the more low-lying parts of the southern 

1 Carmichael, p. ll. s Edwards’ personal narrative. 
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parganalis. But the mortality from this cause is in most years not high. Stonn 
in tho bladder ia common, and in the sadr dispensary alone some 70 or 80 
cases are operated on yearly. “The stones removed,” writes Dr. Butler Rutt- 
lcdge, “ are generally of phosphatio construction, and the cause of the preva¬ 
lence of tho disease would appear to be the water, which in this district ia gene¬ 
rally very hard, containing large quantities of the lime salts.” In giving the 
mortuary returns for the past five years it should be remarked that those for 
1S7G are abnormally high 


Year, 

l’’ever. 

Rnmll-pox. 

Bowel 

complaint 

Cholera. 

Cither i 
causes. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of deaths to 
1,000 of po¬ 
pulation. 

1372 ... 

11,313 

1,313 ' 

2,304 

872 

2,030 

38,432 

19 72 

1873 ... 

9,828 

5,761 

1,930 

458 

2,212 

SO, 1 69 

21 60 

1874 ... 

, 19,810 

1,529 

2,936 

46 

3,199 

20,580 

22-02 

187/5 .. 

11,212 

355 

6,4 9 

1,741 

3,336 

22,063 

23 60 

1876 ... 

14,299 

2,019 

6,628 

94 

3,690 

27,330 

29 26 


Vaccination 


It will be observed that tho number of victims yearly claimed by small- 
pox is very large. Almost every adult shows some marks of 
this disease), and vaccination appears to have increased but 
slowly during the last few years. Tho following figures will, however, spoak 
for themselves :— 

In 1B71-72 fclicre were 21,17C vaccinations, of winch IS,305 were successful. 

„ 1872-73 „ „ 16,211 „ „ „ 13,747 „ „ 

„ 1873-7 4 „ „ 10,104 „ „ „ 13,448 „ „ 

„ 1874-75 „ „ 19,132 „ „ „ 15,907 „ „ 

„ 1875-7C „ „ 19,151 „ „ „ 16,0 4 L „ » 

These operations were in every case performed by Government vaccina¬ 
tors. With tho bulk of tho native inhabitants vaccination is in little favour. Tbo 
more enlightened attach greater importance to inoculation than to a system 
which they imperfectly understand ; and the more ignorant Hindfis strangely 
enough prefer propitiations of tho small-pox goddess Sitla to an operation 
which derives its origin from that sacred creature the cow. 

Two cattlo diseases aro of common occurrence. Tho first, rinderpest, 
known in different parts of the district as bedan , sitla, and 
mdta, 1 is extremely fatal to horned cattle, but rarely 
1 The two latter terms Rro also applied to the human disease of small-pox, 
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Cattle disenses. 
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attacks sheep. Its symptoms are fever, discharge of mucus from eyes and 
nostrils, sores within the mouth, dysenteric diarrhoea, and (occasionally) cuta¬ 
neous eruptions. The second, or foot-and-mouth disease, attacks both sheep 
and horned cattle, but is seldom fatal. It is characterized by fever and a 
vesicular eruption on the mouth and feet, which in the case of females extends 
also to tho udders. The vesicles a fow days after their appearance burst, leav¬ 
ing sores, and when the foot is affected the hoof is somotimes shed. 

There are one sadr (chief) dispensary and seven branch dispensaries in tho 
district. The former is of course at Budaun, while the 

X)iBP6U9£iriC£ji , J 

latter are situated at Bilsi, Bisauli, Datagauj, Gunnaur, 
IsUtnnagar, Sahasw&u, and Usahat. At these institutions European medicines 
are dispensed by native doctors under the supervision of the civil surgeon. 
Most of the native medicines already mentioned 1 as obtainable at Etawalr 
(It&wa) are sold also by tho druggists of Budaun, but the following supplemen¬ 
tary list may bo added :— 


Scientific name. Vernacular name. Scientific name. 


Terminalia beltericcr. 

Saltx Babylonica, 

Calciv aqua. 

Daucus carota. 

Citrus acid a. 

Citrus mcdica. 

Fharbitis nil. 

SesymArum fris. 

Nerium odorum 
Mamordica charantia. 

Oleum Carihami, 

Scilla Indica. 

Some common articles, such as table-salt, saltpetre, and charcoal, are also 
included in the local pharmacopoeia. Dr. Ruttledge’s opinion is unfavourable 
to the skill of native practitioners. “ Their praotice,” he writes, “ is entirely 
empirical, and is characterized by the repeated exhibition of powerful purgatives 
and tho deprivation of food. They also administer largely tho minoral poisons, 
probably with tho most disastrous effects. Earth and bullock’s urine is a 
popular tropical application, to which the most astounding effect is commonly 
attributed. To enhance tho effect of material treatment the assiduous per¬ 
formance of religious ceremonies is strictly enjoined.” 

[ Gazetteer, Vol. IV., pp. 403 - 4 , 


Kcirwa tel (mustard 
oil). 

Mador ka jar. 

N&ransi (orange). 

Nnusodar (snl ammo¬ 
niac). 

Nil (indigo). 

Fodjna (mint). 

Post ka tel (p sppy oii), 

Rcndi ka tel (castor 
oil). 

Suklidarana. 

Tulsi. 


Oleum Sinapis. 
Calotropis proa era. 
Citrus auiantium . 

Ammonia hydrochlarus, 
hi dig of era tincioria . 
'Mentha viridis. 

Oleum papaveris. 

Oleum ricini, 

Crinum Asutlicum. 
Oct/mum basihcnm. 



Bahera. 

Bet mftjnu (willow). 
Cliuna pani (lime-water). 
Gfijar (carrots). 

Kdghazi nimbu (lime- 
fruit), 

itanva niinbn, 

KdladSnu. 

fiufcai 

Kaner. 

Karel a. 

Kharka tel. 

Kandara (a quills). 
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AlaIpur, a market-town in the Dataganj tahsi'l and Usahat pnrganah of 
the Budaun district, stands on the road between Budaim and Jalal&b&d, 1 
about 12 miles from tho former. Tho population according to tbo last census 
(1872) was 5,347, being composed of Hindus and Musalmdns in almost equal 
proportions. The narno of the town is derived from that of tho Emperor Sayyid 

J Jn the SUulijalianpnr district. 
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Ala-ud-cHn, who is said to havo fouuded it after his> abdication of the throne of 
DeliK and retirement to Budaim in A.D. 1450, But a locol tradition assorts 
that a village was in existence here before that monarch gave his name to it, 
and that the inhabitants were Bliilnirs, one of the aboriginal races of Bobilkband. 
Tho estate within which tho town lies has for ages been hold by Snraswnt Brah¬ 
mans, who claim to have obtained it from Ala-ud-din. But another tradition 
relates how that monarch bestowed it free of revenue on a local poet named Ala- 
bc-nawa. Ala the poet, says the legend, entered the presence of Aid the king, 
and lead before him a Persian kasidu or odo beginning— 

C/ri&dn Kr/zfr.i lit gar (lid dar sharf-i gau/tur ? 

Zi fiaii-i Fdtimu husli, to az sadafgau/iar. 

“ What mini h he whose natuie vies with thine. 

Than pearl, thou gem from FdWnn’a own mine?” 1 

As tho reward of this melodious flattery, Aldpur passed into the hands* 
of AUVbo-nawa literally for a song. 

A market is held here twice a week. Thero is a fourth-class police station 
or outpost and a huVcabandi or village school. But tho place is not arohitec-* 
turally rich, and the solitary mosque and two Hindu temples which it possesses 
are in no way remarkable. Act XX. of 1856 (tho Choukfd&ri Act) is in force 
at Alfipuu, and in 187G-77 the house-tax theieby imposed, added to a balance of 
Its 93-0-1 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,000. The 
expenditure, which was principally on loonl improvements (Rs. 447), police, 
aud conservancy, amounted to Us. 989. The number of houses was in the 
same year estimated at 1,042, and of theso 495 were assessed with tho tax, 
whoso incidence was Ha. 2-0-4 pur house assessed, and Rs. 0-3-0 per head 
of population. 

Asadpub, a village which lies within and gives its name to parganuh 
Asadpur, in the Gunnaur tahsil of the Budaun district. It is situated on the 
left bank of tho Ganges, which is here crossed by a bridge of boats y ooin- 
munioating with RtimghtU on tho opposite or Aligarh shore. Asadpur is 40 
miles from tho civil station of Budaun; luid in 1872 a population of 1,682 
inhabitants, and contains a police outpost ( chanki ) or station, 4th class. 

Asadpur, a parganah in the Gunnaur tahsil of the Budaim district, is 
lhomboidal In form, and is bounded on the north-west aide by parganah Rajpura 

1 Literally—What ktntl * man hath become thiue eijual m exec]knee of nature ? 

r < art from the mine of Fatima, and a pearl from the oyster. 

The play oil the word yauhur eiapouitcB m translation. Gmihar means a gem in general, and 
par excellence the pearl ; hut it also signifies essence, nature. A,s the diuighLerof the prophet 
ilnhainmad, Fatima was the pulativo ancestress of Sayyiil Aln-ml-dui. 

- The list of feriiea, bridges, So, contains uu meuliou of thm erosBing, but it is marked on 
the ipoj? aitaebed to the aeUleuientrepmc, 
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of the sAme tahsil; oil the north-east by pnrganah Ialamuagav of the Bisauli 
iitlisil; on the south -east by parganab Sahaswun of tbo iSahasvvdu talisil; and ou 
the south-west by the river Granges, which separates ifc from the Aligarh district. 
The total area according to the settlement report of,1873 was 145 square miles 
and 186 acres, a measurement some acres leas.than that recorded at the census 
of 1872. The number of villages on the rent-roll is 192, and the average area 
of each is about three-fourths of a square milo. Within the district of Budaun 
this parganab is better kuown by the name of Gannaur ; Guimaur being its 
chief town and the headquarters of the tahsil. 

The parganab lies between the Ganges and the high ridge of sandy or 
t Mur land which traverses the whole length of the district, 
and which is bore nearly parallel to, and distant ten or twelve 
miles from, the river. The; soils may be roughly divided iuto three distinct 
tracts. Starting from the bhiir ridge, and travelling in a south-westerly 

.,, . direction, we pass first through a belt of mixed Mr and 

The blnSr-khadir. . 

hhddir (porous alluvial) land, until the Ohfiya Nadi 1 

is reached. South of this stream (if such a title can be bestowed on a water¬ 
course that is all but dry in the winter and spring, and quite so in the summer) the 
DGmat mattiy&r so ^ assumes a more fertile aspect; and wo come upon a second 
tract of rich alluvial loam and clay (dtinuit and mattiyur) 
which occupies by far the greater portion of tho pargauah. Villages, which were 
iare in tile region we have just quitted, are more frequently met with; and, except 
when we pass along tho banks of a jhfl (lake) or through a patch of dhak forest, 
uncultivated land is seldom sighted. Further to the south-west we cross tho 
Mahdiva, a perennial stream, which in this parganab runs nearly parallel to its 
tributary the Chuya. We meet with no other stream until tho Ganges is 
reached; but there is no lack of water, unbricked wells being abundant, and 
tanks and lakes not uncommon. As tho Ganges is approached, the nature of 
b ^ t t the surface again alters, and we enter upon a third and 

Iesa fertile tract of beta land. Hero the preponderating 
soil is loam (d&mat), cultivation is less frequent, and wo coino across large 
savannahs of tall grass and reeds, inhabited by wild boar, hog-deer, and 
eve.li antelope. This Lola traot is subject to frequent inundatious from tho 
Ganges, and was on that account lightly assessed during the late settle¬ 
ment. 


The bhfir-kliadir. 


DO mat nmttiy&r. 


Bela tracts. 


} There arc sovernl streams of this name in the upper divisions of the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces. One, for instance, in Bijnor, and another in Buhmdehahr, to say nothing of a brook 
named the Choi or Chui in thia district Itself. The word in fact means simply (1) a water-hole 
this 111 the bed of u dricd-up river ; and hence ( 2 ) a rivulet. (Sec Forbes' -Dictionary.) 
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There is little difference of level in this parganah, the highest elevation 
being 59271 feet at Gfnnnanr, and the lowest 578‘68 at a village name Pattaria. 
Tho general slope of the country is towards the south-wast, and tba ChAya, and 
Mahihva streams just mentioned run in that direction. These and the 
Ear dinar, which flows a short distance along the north-west frontier of the 
pargannh befo re joining the Chuya, but which dries in summer, are tho only 
streams worthy of notico. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the wostern cornor 
of the pjmmnah, which possesses at Bahrain a station on this 
Communications. rpj 1Q 01l ly important road is that which, passing east¬ 

ward through Babrala and Guunaur, bisects the parganah, and ultimately joins 
the imperial Bareilly andHathras road at Ujlhini, in the parganah of that ilk. 

As might be expected in the absence of any large town, the products of 

the parganah aro purely agricultural. The principal crops 
Economical features. , , , , , • ii • i , . 

aro wheat, barley, and gram m tho spring harvest, and 
cotton, bajra(^CHs sjneatus ), andjudr ( holcus sorghum) in the autumn harvest. 
Asadpur parganah is noted for a brisk cattle trade, the headquarters of which 
are at Jagannaihpur, about two miles from Gunnaur. At tho market held there 
every Saturday a large number of cattle, imported principally from the Dudb, 
aro sold. The traffic iu cattlo carried on by the Asadpurfsis, however, not always 
so honest. The dhdk forests in the centre of the parganah and the patches of 
high grass on the banks of the Ganges afford every facility for concealing stolou 
cattle. Aud the poorer inhabitants, according to Mr. Carmichael, “ seem to 
spend most of their spare time in cattle-lifting, at which they are great adepts.” 

The statement shows tho present area of pargamh Asadpur, as 

compared with its area at tho time of the former or “ Regu- 
Settlcmenia. lation IX ” settlement (1835) 


Economical features. 


Settlements. 



Assessablo area. Cultivated area 


Total area. 


Former Beltlciflent (1836) 
Present settlement (1871) 


Percentage of increaso 



Included in tho present total area aro 14,860 acres of uuasscssable land, 
whereof 389 acres aro revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. Ifc will 
be seen that although at the time of the present settlement the total assessable 
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Area, cultivable and cultivated, was 78,126 acres, the area actually under culti¬ 
vation was 53,900 acres only. This difference between the possible and actual 
cultivation is far larger than might have been expected, and is ascribed (1) to 
the extreme poverty of soil in some of the more northern portions of the par- 
gauah ; (2) in the Bela tract, to the dread of inundations ; and (3) in a few 
isolated cases to the fact of land having been thrown out of cultivation in view 
of the approaching settlement. The large increase (7,412 acres) which tho 
Mr. Louts’ settlement, above table shows to havo taken place in tho cultivated 
I835, area of-the parganab during the currency of the former 

settlement was probably duo to the equitable and moderate assessment of the 
late Mr. Louis. Asadpur was one of tho parganalis that had suffered most 
from the high pressure of previous settlements. The very land had deteriorated 
owing to the excessive cropping necessary to enable it to meet the severo 
demand assessed upon it. Estates had been alienated both by public aud private 
sale, and their owners reduced to the position of mere cultivators. Mr. Louis 
lowerod the domand, aud tho margin of cultivation steadily extended, until at 
the time of Mr. Court’s statistical report (1852) the cultivated area had reached 
55,090 acres. Since 1852 it has again tleoreascd, and was, as the table just 
given shows, 53,909 acres only at the time of the present settlement. It is 
noticeable that during tho whole currency of Mr. Louis' settlement not a 
single estate was sold for arrears of revenue. 

Tho settlement just mentioned came into force in 1835, and continued so 
The current settlement, until 187t, when the present settlement was confirmed 
167 ’• by Government. The annexed statement compares 

the new and tho old assessments?— 



Incidence of revenue on 

Total, 

Assessable area 
pei ncre. 

Cultivated area 
per acre. 

Former demand ... .*. ... 

Present ditto ... .. »•> 

Increase ... 

mm 

1U 

1 10 O 

1 11 4-J 

w 

75,988 O O 

83,926 6 O 

O 2 10} 

o r 4} 

7,940 6 O’ 


Cesses included, the now demand amounted to Rs. 52,319, 
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The now settlement was carried out by Hr. Carmichael on the following- 
principles. Ho adopted, with some slight differences, Hr. Louis’ classification 
of theparganali into three circles according toils well-marked natural divisions, 
already mentioned in this notice, and these three ciicles lie styled (l) the bhiir 
lchfidir, (2) the d urn at mattiyar, and (3) the bela circle. He next proceeded 
to ascertain the average rent-rato per acre prevalent in each circle; a process 
facilitated by the fact that the rents in thisparganah are, as a rule, paid in money 
and uot in kind. These rent-rates when ascertained were compared with the 
average rent-rato judicially decreed in cases of enhancement from each circle, 
and the rent-rate ultimately assumed as a basis for further operations was a 
fair mean struck between the two. From the rent-rate thus finally adopted the 
revenue-rate was deduced in the usual manner, exactly half of the assumed 
rent-rato being taken as revenue. 


The following tablo compares tho average rent-rates prevalent, the rent- 
rato ultimately adopted, and tho revenue-rates deduced therefrom:— 



( 

Average lent- 

Assumed 

rent- ^ 

Bed need revenue- 



rate per 

rate per 

rate per 



acre. 

ocrc 


acre. 



Rs, a. p. 

Us. 

a. 

P- 

Us a p. 

(}) Bhfir klindirj 
circle. j 

r Bliur (sandy soil) ... 

Khddir (porous allu- 
1 vial soil). 

1 8 2 

2 3 6* 

I 

3 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0I2O 

1 8 0 


DGmat (loamy soil ) .. 

a 10 34 

4 

0 

0 

2 0 0 


Mattiydr (clayey 

3 2 10{ 

4 

8 

n 

2 4 0 

( 2 ) Dfimatroatll- 1 

soil.) 

Bhur 

2 14 >4 

3 

0 

0 

I 8 0 

y&r mule. ; 

1 

I Gauhunf (laud fmmo- 
! dintely surrounding 

L a village). 

5 I II 

ij 

0 

0 

2 8 0 

( 

‘Dfimnt ... 

3 7 3 ) 

3 

8 

0 

1 12 0 

(3) Bela circle, 4 

| Bhur 

I 6 64 

1 

8 

0 

0 12 0 

„Gnohani ... 

4 7 2,> 

4 

8 

0 

2 4 0 


Turning now from the revenue to the revenue payers, we find that tho 
F o r et r body prevailing proprietary castes arc Aliars and Shaikhs, 
the former holding 98 villages and the latter 60. Tho 
Ahars are, as a rule, very poor, owing to the great number of shareholders 

between whom the proceeds of their villages are 

AJiqM k ° 

divided. Most indigent clans have at one stage of 
their history been cattle stealers, and it is therefore not surprising to learn that 
the Ahars of Asad pur take kindly to this branch of industry. The Shaikhs 
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claim descent from a Persian saint and his two disciples, who settled at Gun~ 
,, naur about 700 years ago; and some account of the tribe 

Shaikh*, , ° 

will be round in the article on that town. 

The remaining 34 villages of the parganah, not held 
by Ah a is or Shaikhs, arc distributed amongst proprietors 
of other castes us follows : — 

il&jputs or Tljfkurs ... , r, ullages. 


Other castes. 


llifihmans Mt 
iCayatha 
SnyyidB 
Mixed clns?ej 


G 

4 

4 

14 

34 


Changes in the class of proprietors have during the last half-century 

been rare, and little landed property would appear to have 
Transfers of land. , . ; , , , „ , ^ , m, j 

passed into the hands of the money-lenders, lhe annexed 

statement shows that alienations of estates were during the currency of the last 

settlement extremoly few ;— 



lbj pi ivult sate. 

By foreclosure oj 
mortgage. 

By sale in etedition 
oj decree, 

Total 

8 

Entire nm- 
haleor e«- 
tatea 

Shares In 

Entire 

Shares iu 

Entire 

Share'* in ! 

Entire 

Shares iu 

§ 

mahdla. 

nifthdls, 

uiahals. 

rnahtls. 

mabdlB. ! 

mahili. 

coah&la. 

< 

None. 

77 

2 

'i 

2-3 

3 

i 

07 , 

5 

S07 


According to the census of 1872 parganah Asadpur contaiued 159 
inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 
Population. rentroll), of which 49 had lcs9 than 200 inhabitants j 64 

had between 200 and 500 j 39 had between 500 and 1,000 ; G had between 
1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 65,905 souls (30,569 females), 
giving 455 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
57,790 Hindus, of whom 26,703 were females; 8,108 Musalm&ns, amongst 
whom'3,862 were females ; and 7 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst the four groat classes, the census shows 4,712 Brahmans, of whom 
2,126 were females ; 271 Rajputs, including 117 females ; and 1,762 Baniyrts 
(824 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised in " the 
other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 51,015 souls, of 

19 
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whom 23,636 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in tin's 
parganah arc tkeSanadk (3,449), Gain* (541), and Gau tarn. The chief Kfijput 
clans are the Tom nr and Bargujar. Tho Baniyh belong to the B/irasaiiii 
(979), CJhausaini (252), Aganval (195), and Dasa subdivisions. The most 
numerous amongst the other castes are the Murao (3,033), Cham fir {6,544), 
Kahdr (2,114), Gnmrlya (1,369), Kbfikrob (1,419), Kori (1,419,), Khagi 
(1,367), and Ahir (26,656). Besides these the following castes, comprising 
leas than one thousand members, are found in tin’s parganah Mahajan, 
Kaynth, Darzi, Pusi, Kajjfini, Darodgar, Zargar, Dhobi, Blmrbhunjn, Kndara, 
Kumhar, Khatik, Kurmi, Nat, Kalal, Gosain, Bairngi, Jat, Bhat, Jotishi, 
Gujar, Jogi, Lodhfi, Nonera, Lobar, Mala, Shorfigar, Mallali, and Ghosi. 
The Mitsalmfins are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,463), Snyyids (215), 
Muglmls (39), and Pntlmns (391), the remainder being ontered as without 
distinction. 

The occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
Occur tfons census of 1872. From these it appears that of tlio 

1 i»nfo adult population (not less than fifteen years of 

nge\ 109 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, dootors, and the like ; 1,403 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 260 in commerce, in buying, 
soiling, keeping, or lending money or goods, or the convoyanco of men, animals, 
or goods; 14,955 in agricultural operations ; 2,644 in industrial occupation*, 
arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,634 persons returned as labourers, and 
273 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of 
age or sex, the samo returns give 2,571 as landholders, 44,734 as cultivators, 
and 18,000 as engaged in occupations unconncoted with agriculture. Tho 
educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 597 males as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 35,336 
souls. 

In the reign of Akbar (1556-1605) parganah Gnnnaur was one of the 
m tor malntls ofsarkar Sambhal, with an area of 51,035 05 bighaa 

' 1 ^ (about 31,896 acres) and a revenue of 267,919 dams^Circ. 

Rs. 6 698). It continued under the rule of the Dehli emperors until 1748, 
when ifc was seized by the Rokilla chief Ali Muhammad. On his death 


History. 


tho parganah passed into tho hands of his Patkfin general, Dtindi Khau, 
and remained under Pathiin government until 1774. In that year it waa 
annexed with the rest of Rohilkhand by tbe Nawiib Yazir of Oudh, who had 
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failed to receive from ilie Pathuns an iudonmity they owed him on account of 
assistance rendered against the Marhaltas. In 1 SOI it passed with tho rest 
of the “ ceded provinces” into British rule, aud was under tho namo of 
Asndpur incorporated in the Moradabad district. While forming part of thi3 
district it underwent four settlements, and in 1824, daring the currency of 
the fourth settlement (which was thrice extended for periods of six years), it was 
transferred to tho newly-formed district of Sabaswan (now Budaun). Its 
revenue was at this time R=% 80,585. The next settlement was that of 
Mr. Louis, already described. 

Xsafpur, a village in the Bisauli pargauah of the Budauu district, is 
notable only as containing a station on tho line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. An unmctalled road from Bisauli passes through tho village, and acts 
as a feeder to this line. Asafpur is 29 miles from Budaun, aud contained in 
1872 a population of 1,490 inhabitants. 

BabbXla, a village in the Xsadpur pargauah and Gunnani’ tnhsll of tho 
Budaun district, contains a station on tho Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. 
Besides the railway, a road from Ujlmni to Antipshahr (in the Bulandsliahr 
district) passes through the village. It contained in 1872 a population of 
3,694 inhabitants, and is 54 miles distant from Budaun. 

Bara Chidra, a village in the Ujhani pargauah and Budaun tahsil of 
the Budaun district, is remarkable fur its large fair, held on the first Sundays 
of As&rh (June-July) and Magh (January-Fobruary). At this fair no less 
than 5,000 persons are said to assemble. Bara Chi bra is 7 miles from Budaun, 
and had in 1872 a population of 517 porsons. 

Bihta GosXin, a town in the Kot pargauah of the Budaun district, is dis¬ 
tant IS miles from the city of Budaun, and contained in 1872 a population of 
2,765 inhabitants. Act XX. of 1856 (tlio G'haukiduri Act) is in force hero, aud 
in 1876-77 the house-tax theroby imposed, added to a balance of Rs. 63-11-11 
from the preceding year, gavo a total income of Rs. 518. Tho expenditure, 
which was principally on public works (Rs. 150-0-2), police, and conservancy, 
amounted to Rs. 479-4-0. The number of houses was in tho same year 647, 
and of these 296 were assessed with tho tax, the incidence being Re. 1-12-0 
per house assessed, and Rs. 0-8-0 pev head of population. Bihta GosfUn 
was the first town of tho district to suffer from disturbances on tho outbreak 

of rebellion in May, 1857. A cartload of melons 
was plundered by tho inhabitants, and the police 


History, 
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who came to enquire into the outrage were resisted and forced to retire. 
Tho Magiatrftto of Bud aim was not at that critical juncture in a position 
io punish the offenco, which was therefore followed by others of the same 
nature. No other events of historical importance are connected with the 
town. 

Bilsi, a town in the Sahnswtm tahsil and Kot parganah of the Bud aim 
district, is 16 miles distant from the city of Budaun, and contained in 
1872 a population of 6,089 persona, principally Hindus. “The town,” writes 
Mr. Wbish in 1872, “is for trade purposes tho principal ono in the district;” 
and writing in the following year, Mr. Carmichael states that it is “ next 
to Cbandnusi in Moradabad, considered to be the largest mart in this part 
of Bohilkhand.” But, if we may judge from tho municipal income, there 
has been some declino in the prosperity of Bilsi sinoc these passages were 
Written. 

The town was founded during the rule of tho Nawnb Yazir (1774-1801) 
by ono Jasram Baniya of Sirasaul, under tho ardors of Bilasi Siugh, a land¬ 
owner of tho neighbourhood. It was originally oallod Bilasiganj, or Bilasi’s 
market, a name which time has worn down into Bilsi. Thcro are two principal 
muhallos or wards, Bilsi and Sdhibganj, the latter so called becauso 
Homo English gentlemen, or sahibs, have worked an indigo faotory near it 
Rinco 1850. Indeed much of the prosperity of Bilsi is ascribed to tho fact of 
its being tlio headquarters of thie large concern (Messrs, Maxwell and 
Dobnam’s) which has out-factories all over the distviot of Budaun. Under 
native rule Bilsi was not a place of any importsmoe. Its commercial 
activity is probably due to the good roads, constructed during the last 
thirty or forty years, which connect it with Ohandaugi, Budaun, Hdthraa, and 
Fatebgarh. With tbeso places there is a brisk trade, tho principal exports 
being wheat, sugar, leather, canva3 for gunny bags, and parched rice ; the 
principal imports cotton, clarified butter and other groceries, salt, red dye 

(61), utensils of iron, brass, and copper, chintz, and English and country 
cloths. 

The town possesses a travellers’ rest-house (sarai), an imperial post-office, 
nnd branch dispensary. Its police station is of the 1st class, but its School 
is of the halkdtandif or least advanced type; a market is held at Bilsi every 
Monday and Friday. Tho town is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, 
and its municipal committee consists of nine members, of whom three are 
^racial», and six private persons, elected by tho tax-payers. The following 
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Htatomont shcms tho municipal income and expenditure during tlio year 
1S7G-77 •- 


Income. 

1 

Expenditure. 



Bs. 


Rs. 

Taxon circumstances and property 

3,636 

Collection of taxes ... 

213 

Rents ... ... 


24 

Head-office ebarfios 

124 

Fines ... ... 

... 

20 

Supervision of public works ... ■ 

10 

Founds 


159 

Police ... ... ... 

1,038 

Miscellaneous 

• t* 

8 

CoDseirancy ... 

5JO 



-- 

Righting 

32 

Total 


3,847 

Pounds ... ... 

78 




Public woiks ... ... 

900 




Education 

75 




Dispensary ... ... 

180 




Vnccmnlion ... .. ] 

an 




Miscellaneous ... ... ; 

25 

Opening balaneo ... 


165 

Total 

3,245 




Balance ... 

767 

Grand Tolal 


4,003 

Grand Total ; 

4,002 


Tho iucidenco of tho taxation was Rs. 0-9-6 per bead of population. 
Reference has been already made to the decline in municipal receipts, which in 
1871-72 amounted to Rs. 6,573, exclusive of any balance from the preceding 
year. But it is only fair to add that at that time there existed an octroi tax 
which lms since been abolished. 

Binawar, a villago in the parganah, tnhsil, and district of Budaun, is 
situated on the Bareilly road, 9 miles from Budaun. It had in 1872 an agri¬ 
cultural population of 036 souls, of whom 484 were Hiudtis and 152 Musal- 
muns. Bindwar contains a police station of tho 3rd class, a district post-office, 
and a aarai or rest-house, A fair is held here on Wednesdays and Sundays. 
During tho festival of the Holi the Thakurs of Binawar and its environs hold 
a gathering on a mound in the village. This mound is called Bain, after a 
rajd of whom nothing else is known, and who is possibly a mythical personage. 
There is an encarnping-ground for troops on tho Bareilly road at Binawar. 

Bisault, the capital of the tahsfl and parganah of the same name in the 
Budaun district, is 24 miles from the city of Budaun, and contained in 1872 
a population of 4,522 inhabitants. The name is locally derived from the large 
number of bambns which formerly grew around the town, and if this is the 
true derivation, the form Bisauli would perhaps be more correct. (Basaur, 
BaswAri, a bambu plantation. 1 ) 

1 From bans, a bambu, ond wdia or todri , a aufflx used in compounds to signify a planta¬ 
tion oi sotllenient. Con/, bihnaur, a small field or nursery for seedlings (bihan)j Ahriuira, the 
settlement of herdsmen (Ahir); and ono or tiro other words formed on the same principle. 
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The toV/n contains three mulmllas or ward?, viz., (1) Gadapura, or beggars’ 
Divisions of the town, so called after some religious mendicants who inhabit- 
town ' edit; (2) Kiiglmitola, or paper-makers’ quarter; and (3) 

Katra, or tho market, which is said to have been founded for the sale of graiu 
by a merchant named Kanmnl. 

Bisauli first assumed importance about the rear 1750, when Dundi IChiln 
Iliufory and anti- (see history of the district, p. 110) built there tho fort that ia 
quitlc3, still standing Other memorials of that gallaut Path tin's 

rule exist in a sartii or rest-house, a mosque, and an imnmbtira, 1 all good of thoir 
kind. “The old man’s tomb,” writes Mr. Carmiohael, “ lies a little way south 
of the town on a commanding spot overlooking the broad valley of tho Sot, 
over which river he had constructed a substantial bridge, which was in existence 
in my day, but which was eventually carried away by floods. Tho fort of 
Bisauli, with an area of 07 acres within, the construction of tho same ruler, 
lies about a quarter of a mile to tho north-west of the town, and from its battle¬ 
ments on a clear day the snowy peaks of the Himalaya mountains can bo seen 
distinctly with tho naked eye.” Government sold the fort in 1839, and it is 
now tho property of Messrs. Maxwell and Dobnam (boo article on Bilsi), who 
have an indigo factory and small house within its walls. Within tho fort also, 
and near itB south gate, is a tomb beside which a dancing festival is held weekly. 
Dtindi Khtin built at Bisauli n residence called the Shfsha Mahal, or glazed 
palace, tho remains of which were just visible some twonty-five yours ago. But 
the chief’s impoverished descendants have from time to time sold the bricks of 
the building, and even the foundations have now boon grubbed up to furnish 
material for humbler abodes. Dundi planted some fine mango groves to tho 
north of the town. Theso were known uudor the name of tho Chahtirbtigh, or 
four gardens, ancl their fruit was formerly somewhat celebrated. But a few 
years ago tho trees were again, to quote Mr. Carmichael, if ruthlessly cut down 
by a Vandal in the shape of a railway contractor, who bought tho trees for some 
Rs. 4,000 from the Daniya into whoso hunds they had fallen, and whoso 
cupidity got the better of tho pride which natives generally have in tho preser¬ 
vation of trees.” 2 

After tho fall of tho Pathtin regime Bisauli declined in importance, but 
it is now said to be recovering some of its former prosperity, and tho increase 
of tho population by more than one-third between 1865 and 1872, if accurately 

1 A mosque or masjid is a building for ordinary (Muhammadan) worship • an linambnrn ia 
a building where the Tltes of mourning for the IradmB Hasan nud Ilusam are performed during 
the Muharram festival. 2 Settlement report, para. 323. 
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recorded, certainly points to tliia conclusion. The town stands on the high¬ 
road between Budaun and Oliaudausi, aud tin 3 fact should assist its commer¬ 
cial development. A market is held every Wednesday. 

The public buildings of Bisauli arc a tahslli with the usual appanages, a 
Public buildings, munsif’s court, a branch dispensary, an excise godown, 
&c ' a police station of tho 1st class, and an imperial post-offico. 

Of Dundi Khan’s sar&i mention has already been made. Act XX, of 1856 
is in force, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance 
of Rs. 88-5-9 from the preceding year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,235-8-0. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 1,220-5-0, the principal items being local improve¬ 
ments or public works (Rs. 183-9-2), police, and conservancy. Tho number of 
bouses was in the samo year estimated at 772, anjd of these 551 were assessed 
with tho tax, whose incidence was Rs. 2-0-9 per house assessed, and Rb. 0-4-0 
per head of population. 

Bisauli, a tahsil of tho Budaun district, comprises tho parganaha of 
Satdsi, Bisauli, and Islamnagar. Tho total area according to tliQ census of 
1872 contains 343 square miles and 563 acres, of which 289 square miles and 
G23 acres aro cultivated. The area assessed to tho Government revenue is 
given at 338 square miles and 465 acres, of which 2S6 square miles and 338 
acres aro cultivated, 24 square miles and 481 acres aro culturable, aud 27 
square miles aud 286 acres are baneu. Tho land revenue during the samo 
year stood at Rs. 2,12,787 (or with cesses Rs. 2,33,027), fulling at Rs. 0-15-6 
on the total area, Rs. 0-15-8 on the entire cultivable area, and Ro. 1-2-4 on 
tho cultivated area. Tho population numbered 185,372 souls (86,446 females), 
giving 539 souls to tho square mile, distributed amongst 390 villages. The 
Bamc statistics show 673 persons blind, 148 lepers, 58 deaf and dumb, 24 
idiots, and 12 insauo persons in the tahsil. 

for a detailed account of this tahsil see the articles on Us three par- 


ganahs, Satnsi, Bisauli, and Isldinnagar. 

Bisauli, a pnvgauah in the Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is 


Boundaries, area, &c. 


bounded on the north by parganah Bilnri of the Morad- 
abad district; on the north-east by the independent 


tonritory of Rdmpur and parganah Sirauli of tho Bareilly district, being sepa¬ 
rated from both by the Aril river and its tributary the Gangan ; on the east by 
parganah Aonln of Bareilly district, the Aril being still the boundary; on the 
south-east by parganah Satdsi of the Bisauli tahsil; on the south-west by the 
river Sot, which separates it from parganah Kot of the Sahaswfin tahaSl; and 
on the west and north-west by parganah Islamnagar of the Bisauli tahsil. 
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According to the last settlement report (1878) the parganah contained a total 
area of 97 square miles and 238 acres; and of this area, *whioh is smaller by 
1 square mile and 38 acres than that shown in tlio census report of 1872, 
details will be given in describing the last settlement itself. The number of 
estates on tlio parganah rent-roll is 110, the avorago area being 0*89 square 
mile for each village. 


Pliy.ilcal feature* 


The parganah is a characteristic specimen of the sceuery of the Gangetic 
valley, being a level plaiu in a high state of cultivation, 
with little to break the horizon, exaept an occasional 
mango orchard. Mr. Clarke writes of slight undulations, but those must be 
slight indeed, for the difference between the highest and lowest levels is loss 
than 13 feet. The greatest elevation is 596*48 feet above the sea at Slkri vil¬ 
lage, and the smallest 584*03 feet at a place called Dasauli. In the vicinity, 
indeed, of the two streams that wRter the parganah the ground is sometimes 
broken into ravines. The Sot and the Aril are both perennial, and follow in an 
easterly diVcotion the general slope of the country, the former being navigable 
by small boats during the rains. There is no marked difference of soil, and 
the mould throughout the parganah is of the class known as leather. ICather, 
writes Mi*. Clarke, a former Collector of Budann, “ has a brown-looking colour, 
and is of a thirsty, tenacious nature, with a subjacent sandy stratum affording 
abundant crops when supplied with a largo quantity of water, but losing its 
energies if not supported by tlio agency of copious rain or irrigation; when dry, 
the surface soon hardens and cakes, and vegetation ia burnt up, proving a want 
of power in the soil to appropriate atmosphorio moisture, a circumstance 
that may peihaps account for the small quantity of sugarcane grown.” 
Luckily, however, for tlio cultivator, water is plentiful and irrigation 
easy. Besides the two rivers already mentioned, there are several useful jkils 
or lakes and a multitude of unbricked wells. These wolls rarely last for moro 
than one season, but it costs little to dig them open again. On the completion 
of the settlement now in force, no less than 32 per cent, of the cultivated area 
was ascertained to be irrigated. It must not be supposed that the leather soil 
is entirely homogeneous in character. It varies in quality from plaoe to place, 
and is sometimes loamy (dv/niat), sometimes clayey (mattiy&r), and sometimes 
sandy (bhtir). 

Passing from the soil to its products, wo find that tlio principal crops 
are during the vernal harvest wheat, and during 
the autumnal harvest millets and cotton. The moat 


Economical features. 
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important exports are corn and indigo. Owin^ to the general cultivation 
of the pargaunh, pasture land is scarce, and there is no cattle trade: Tito 
dearth oi large towns sufficiently accounts for the absence of manufac¬ 
tures. 


The principal highway is the Bmlaun and Ohaudausi road, which 
Communications traverses the wliolo length of the pargaiiah from south¬ 

east lo uorth-wesit. A second road, branching off 
from the first at the town of Bisauli, feeds the Oudli and Itohilkliand Railway 
at Asafpuv. About 10 miles of that lino run through the north of the par- 
ganahj and besides the station at Asafpur just mentioned, there is another at 
Dabttira, 

The following tabic compares the areas of the pargaunh 
under tho past and present settlements •— 


Settlements 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

Cult 1 rated area 

| Total urea. 

Former settle men t*(l 8 37) 

1 

Acres 

— 

Acies. 

Present ditto (1672) 

62,428 




66,713 

1 ’ I 

mbm 

Fercentngc of increase 

0 

12 1 

3 


Tho present total area includes 6,605 acres of unassessablo laud, whereof 
863 acres are revenue-free and tho remainder barren waste. 


The former (or Regulation IX. of 1833) settlement, made in 1836-37 by- 
Mr. Clmko’s settle- Mr, Clarke, was more in. tho nature of a re-allotment of the 
cnent. old demand than of a now assessment, and tho net increase 

of revenue thereby effected was Its. 3,461 ouly. Tho almost uniform similarity 
of its soils prevented Mr. Clarke from dividing the pnrganali into separata 
circles. But he classified the villages as leather 1st clnss and kather 2nd class, 
according to their degree of fertility, assuming for the former a rent-rate of 
Rs. 2-6-5, and for tho latter of Re. 1-12*10 per acre, and from these rent-rates 
he deduced his reveuuo rates, which were respectively Ro, 1-3-82 au( -t 
Its. 0-15-10 for tho 2nd olass, 

Mr. Clarke’s settlement remained in force until 1868, In that year tho 
present settlement by Mr, Carmichael came provisionally into effect, being 

20 
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confirmed by Government three years* later (1871). The annexed statement 
shows tile comparative results of the old and now assessment:— 



Settlement. 


Incidence of revenue on 

1 

Total (excluding 

CC83CS.) 



Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 




Its. n. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Ptt9t ... 

Ml Ml 

... 

1 1 2 } 

1 3 S3 

CC.902 10 7 

PreBCDt 

III III 

Ml 

I 3 01 

1 5 0$ 

02,765 0 O 


Increase 

Ml 

0 2 11 

0 l 8| 

5,762 5 6 


Cesses included, the now demand amounted to Bs. 09,025. 

As a preliminary to tlio now assessment, the rent-rates provalonb in tho 
Mr. Cavmidmcl’s pargannh were ascertained by Maulvi Muhammad Karim, 
settlement, 1868 . tho Settlement Deputy Collector, Tho Maulvi adopted 
Mr. Clarke's plan of dividing tho villages into two classes, although hia classes 
in no way corresponded with Mr. Clarke’s : they were, moreover, subdivided 
into irrigated and unirrigated, into gauJidni (land immediately surrounding a 
village), cUmat (loamy), maltiydv (clayey), and bhtir (sandy) soils. The 
following table shows tiie average rent-rate per acre payable on tho Ytuious 
aoils, as ascertained by tho Deputy Collector :— 



Jsl class villages, 

2nd c/ass villages. 

Iirigntcil. 

Uuiirigfttcd, 

Irrigated. 

Unlrrigfttcd. 


Rs. n. p. 

Rs. a p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Gaubani 

2 11 6\ 

2 3 11 

2 8 5J 

2 7 O 

Du mat 

3 1 U 

9 12 0} 

2 15 74 

2 10 45 

Mnthyiir ... 

2 14 4J 

2 IS 7} 

2 7 05 

a U 114 

Bhfir . 

3 7 3J 

. 

2 19 1J 

2 5 0 

2 7' 


Mr. Carmichael considered that there was nob sufficient difference 
between Muhammad Karim’s 1st and 2nd class villages to justify tlio distinction 
between them, and tho two classes wore accordingly consolidated into one. The 
rent-r&tes already ascertained were then compared with tho rent-rates decreed 
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in cases of enhancement; and the rent-rates which Mr. Carmichael after this 




Irrigated. 

VntrrigaUd. 



Rs. a, p. 

Rs. a. p. 

For Gauhoni 

... 

... 3 0 0 

... 2 8 0 \ 

„ Puaiitt 

... 

... 3 0 0 

.. 2 8 0 l 

,, Mattiynr 

... 

... 3 0 0 

... 3 o o r 

„ Bltur 

... 

... 2 8 0 

... 2 0 0 J 

The application 

of these rates gavo a gross 

rental of Rs. 1, 


Thdkura .. 

Brtfhmans .. 

Suyylda .. 

Banyfis 

Pfttkfina 

Shaikhs 

Ahfra 

Kayntha .. 
Mixed classes 


61 villages, 
8 » 

8 i» 

4 )) 

4 „ 

4 H 

3 „ 

1 i. 

23 „ 


Total ... 110 villages. 


.per aero, 


reduced to Rs. 1,25,510, and half the latter sum, or Rs. 62,755, gave a revenuo 
which with the addition of cesses formed the total of Rs. GD,025 already- 
mentioned. 

The proportions in which the 110 osluto3 on the root-roll are distributed 
amongst the revenue-paying or proprietary castas is 
shown in the margin. Tho Thdkurs, who possess 
between thorn more than half these estates, are mostly 
of tho Gauc and Katberia clans. The Gautrs are 
generally found in the south of tho pargauah 
towards fcho banks of the Sot. They claim descent 
from Rde Bhan Siugh and Pratfip Bhan Singh, of 
Jaipur, who settled in Rohilkhand at aporiod vaguely 
described as u some time daring tho reign, of tho 
Mughal emperors,” 1 Sir Homy Elliot says that the 
Gaurs are ono of tho Chattis Kula, or 36 original tribes of Rajputs, and men- 
tiona tho faot that many of them are settled in parganah Bisauli; and Colonel 
Tod, quoted by the same authority, thinks they are of the samo rooo as the 
ancient kings of Bengal who gave their name of Gaur to the capital Lakhnaotu 
The Kathorina, on tho other hand, are met with principally in tho north of tho 
nargauali Mr. Carmichael describes tho village of Sikri as their headquarters. 
Little is known as to thoir origin, but the tradition is that they emigrated from 
Kathiawar into this part of the country at some time antecedent to the Mnsal- 
mdn invasion. Tho chief of the clan ia known by tho title of ritfd, but this title 

would not appear to be recognised by Government. 2 ^ . 

Alienatious amongst the proprietary body during 
AliemilionB. tlae curronc y of tho last settlement were few, a fact that 

. It ia not incMrd ^o,m *»■ *£. MJWgh 

liSt, & title, of MW Kino, Mo, or Hint. 
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Lears witness (o the moderation of Mr. Clarke's assessment. The transfers of 
property duritig that period may be tins tabulated :— 



By pm ate sale. 

By forechsvi c of 
mol tgiige. 

| Dy order of court. 

j Total. 

Alienations. 

Futile 
msMls oi 
estates. 

Pori ions 
o£ 

mnlidls. 

Entire 
mall a Is 

; 

Portions of 
malirils. 

Entuo 
mail 6 Is. 

Portions 

rf 

inabSIs. 

^ Entire 
nmlints. 

Porliona 

of 

until ft Is 


3 

j 36 

1 

60 

B 

61 

B 

137 


According to Mr. H. R. Wilson, tlio chief cause of alienations in this par- 
g.inali is the extravagance of proprietors. 

According to tlio census of 1872 pavgnuah Bisauli contained 105 inhabit- 
. ed villages, of which 10 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

43 bad between 200 and 500; 51 had between 500 and 
1,000; 10 hat] between 1,000 and 2,000; one had between 2,000 and 3,000; 
and ono town, Bisauli, had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 57,054 souls (26,613 females), 
giving 582 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, tlioro were 50,07G 
Hindus, of whom 23,410 wore females ; 6,939 Musabnfins, amongst whom 3,187 
were Females; and 39 Christians. Distributing the Hindu population amougsfc 
the four great classes, the census shows 5,483 Brahmans, of whom 2,577 were 
females; 3,325 Rajputs, including 1,420 females; and 1,567 Baniyfis (70S 
females) ; whilst tlio great mass of the population is comprised in tl the other 
castes’’ of the census returns, which show a total of 39,701 souls, of whom 18,645 
are females. Tlio principal Brahman subdivisions found in this parganah are the 
8 anudh (4,542) and Gam* (1,602). The chief Rfijput clans are tlio Katlieriya 
(1,416), Gaur (514), Ratlior (239), Clmuhnn (381), Bavgujar, Gautain, Janghdra, 
and Bhfldauriya, The Baniyfis belong to the Bsirasaini (888) and Aganvfil (197) 
subdivisions. Tho most numerous amongst the other castes are tlio Mur do 
(5,648), Cham fir (8,681), Aliar (6,463), Kahdr (1,866), Gavariya (2,019), 
llarodgar (1,163), KMkrob (1,234), Kori (1,523), aucl Ahir (2,584). Besides 
iheso the following castes, comprising less than one thousand members, are found 
in this parganah : Mahdjan, Kayath, Darzf, Kisfin, Rogangar, Hajjam, Zargar, 
Dhobi, Bharbhuuja, Kadra, Ivn mil fir, Khatik, Kurrai, ft at, Kulfil, Gosain, 
Bairdgi, Jot, Bhfit, Jotisbi, Gnjar, Klmgi, Jogi, Lodha, Mali, Mina, Chlnpi, 
Abndsi, Julfiha, and Bista- The Musnlmans are either distributed amongst 
Shaikhs (5,109), I’athdas (1,501), Eayyids (163), and Mughals (106), or entered 
as u without distinction.” 
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Tho occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. adult population (not loss than fifteen years of age', 84 

are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,081 in domestic seivice, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 51G in commerce, iu buying, selling, 
hooping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ^2,281 in agricultural operations; 1,987 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. Tbcie wero 2,281 porsont returned as labourers, and 318 
as of no specified occupation. Talcing the total population, irrespective 
of a^e or sex, tho same returns give 998 as landholders, 36,622 as cul¬ 
tivators, and 19,43-1 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 803 inales as 
able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 30,44-1 sonla. 

There is little to distinguish the history of this pargnnah from that of 
H©bilkbancl in general. From A.D. 120G to 1748, 
IIlst0 ''* r i e. } from tho reign of Kutb-ud-din, who subdued, to 

that of Muhammad Shiih, who lost them, this and tho neighbouring pargmaha 
were ruled by tho emperors of Dehli. Iu the reign of Akbnr (1556-1G05) wo 
find what is now parganah Bisauli forming a part of Mundiya Satfisi, one of tha 
mnbals of Sarkdr Dehli. Tho whole area of this mnh&l, 
under me Mugiiai, including tho modem parganohs of Sntdsi nud Bisauli, 
was 29,753 biglias (18,595 acres), and its total rovonuo was 12,15,720 drfuns 
(about Rs. 32,893). The confusion which followed the invasion of Ahmad Shiili 
Abddli enabled tlio Rohiila chief Ali Muhammad to 
Pilthan * seize the provinces now known as Rohilkhand, and thus, 

in 1748, Muudiya Satuai passed from under the dominion of the Mughnls. Oa 
bis death-bed Ali Muhammad made that mahdl over to one of his generals, Dundi 
Kh&n, in trust for his (Ali Muhammad’s) absent sons. These sons woro, 
however, compensated with other territory ora money payment, and Dundi 
Khdn kept possession of Mundiyn Satdsi. Fixing his headquarters at Bisauli, 
he adorned that town with sevoral buildings of which the remains still exist. 
On the second Marhatta invasion in 1772 the Rehillas appealed for assist¬ 
ance to the Nawitb Vazir of Oudh, Sliiiji-nd-daula, 


Nawfib Vfuir's, 


promising an indemnity for his aid. The aid was 


rendered, but tho promise was broken, and to indemnify himself Shuja-ud-daula 
in 1774 annexed Mundiya SatAsi with tho vest of Rohilkhand. From that date 
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until 1801, when Rohilkhand was ceded to the British, Mundlya Satasi remained 
in the territory of the Naw 6 b Vazir. 

After tho cession in 1801 it was separated into two parganabs, Bisauli and 
d D 'll b r le Satftsi, both of which were incorporated in the Mornd- 

abad district. While forming a part of Moi'adabnd 
parganah Bisauli was four times settled, and during the currency of the fourth 
settlement (which was three times exteuded for periods of five years) it was 
transferred, in 1824, to the nowly-formed district of Sahaswfm (now Budaun). 
The next settlement was that of Mr. Clarke, already described. The history 
of tho parganali after 1824 is the same as that of the district (q. v pp. 
89=132). 

Budaun, or more correctly Bacikyun, tho capital of the district, tahsil, 
and parganab of that uamo, is situated in north latitude 28° 2' 30" and east 
longitude 79° 9' 45", at a distauce of 28 miles from Bareilly. In 1847 
there were 21,369 inhabitants, and in 1853 there were 27,635. In 1865 the 
population numbered 31,044 persons. The site had an area in 1872 of 335 
acres , with an average of 99 persons to tho aero. According to the census 
of the same 3 -oar there were 46,974 inhabitants, of whom 18,417 were Hindus 
(8,857 females), 28,547 were Musalm&ns (14,718 females), and 10 wore 
Christians. Distributing the population amongst the rural anrl urban classes, 
the returns show 1,246 landholders, 9,859 cultivators, and 35,869 persons pur¬ 
suing occupations unconnected with agriculture. The number of enclosures in 
1872 was 5,494, of which 3,471 were occupied by Mtts&lm&ns. The number of 
houses during the same year was 11,224, of which 3,186 were built with skilled 
labour, and of those 1,901 were occupied by Musa Wins. Of the 8,056 mud 
cabins in the town 4,803 were owned by Musalmans. Taking tlio male and adult 
population, who numbered 10,194 persons (not less than fifteen years of age), 
we find the following occupations pursued by morn than forty males :—ahns- 
takera, 54; barbers, 180; bricklayers, 165; butchers, 128; onrponters, 95 ; 
confectioners, 8 ^ ; cotton cleaners, 50; cultivators, 1,368 ; dyors, 65 ; gold¬ 
smiths, 95 ; grain-parchors, 82 ; greengrocers, 86 ; innkeepers, 81; labourers, 
1,368; lac workers and sellers, 48 ; landowners 380 ; livery-stable keopers, 55 ; 
clotb merchants, 142 ; money-changers, 42; money-lenders, 87; oil-makers, 
101; oil-sellers, 62; pandits, 163 ; pan sellers, 56; petty dealers, 257 ; potters, 
88 ; servants, 2,471 ; shopkeepers, 295 5 shoemakers, 1Q0 ; tailors, 94 ; tobacoo 
sellers, 44; washermen, 84; water-oarriors, 134; and weavers, 1,178. Mr. 
Whisk observes that the population are, as a rule, litigious and ignorant, and 
that native gentlemen of the better class are rare, 
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The town stands about a mile east of the loft bank of tbo Sot or Yfir-i- 
Sito And iconery. YVaf&Mr river, and may be divided into old and now Budaun. 
rhe old iown. The old town, or as it is called by tlio inhabitants the’ fortress 
(kila), lies nearest the river. As the name shows, it was originally fortified, and 
indeed tlie remains of formidable ramparts still exist on its northern, western, 
and southern faces. Those on the southern face staud out most pcominontly, 
and are crowned with substantial houses. Those on the northern and western 
faces arc skirted by a rampart-road, or boulevard (iu the original sense of Iho 
word), which is much affected by tho inhabitants as an ovcning promenade. 
The view from tho west rampart is described by Mr. Carmichael as most exten¬ 
sive. 11 The eye wanders delightedly from the old picturesque Muhammadan 
burial-grounds at one’s feet to tbo vast expanse of fertile country beyond, the 
whole landscape boing relieved by the stream of tbo Sot, which flows like a 
silver thread in a serpentine course at a short distance from the old city walls. 1 ' 

Two roads, issuing from the western side of the city, cross the Sot and 
stretch towards Bilsi and Ujhani respectively, Tho latter 
crosses on a bow and chord bridgo supported by piers (after 
tbo American plan), which was built to replace tbo old Khanstimbn bridge men¬ 
tioned hereafter. The city is intersected at all points by good broad metalled 
roads, and the imperial highway from Bareilly to Hdthras passes through its 
outskirts. The principal roads not already mentioned aro the Bisauli road 
issuing on the north, the Sh&hjahAupnr road issuing on the cast, and the 
Usahat road issuing on the south of the city. 

The old town is supposed to have formerly included 15 of the existing 
muhnllas or wards; tho remaining 38 are part of the new 
town which has sprung up beside the old. The following list 
shows the names of all 53, with their probable derivations:— 


•Roads, 


The now town. 


Name, 


Derivation or translation. 


Old Tows. 

AJvhaUator wards of Budaun, 


I. Farshoil Tola (quarter). 

3. Cbaudlmrf Ganj or market. 

3. Mlrzaganj. 

4 . Choh Khajur. 

6. Mnulftvl Tola. 

6 KSzi Tola, 

7. Shaikh Patti. 

8. Snyyid B&ra, 

0, MiilmllftKamangarau. 


Uncertain ; hut the word is perhaps connected with Farahwala, 
a carpet seller. 

Called after Chaudbari Abdul AH. 

Ditto Mlrzo. Rarfim All. 

The well of date-palms. 

Called after Borne Maulavi or Muhammadan jurisconsult, 
Called after some Kfizi or Muhammadan judge, 

The division or quarter of Shaikhs. 

Tho Sayyids 1 enclosure. 

Kamangardn, bow-makers or polishers. 
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flame. 


Dei nation or translation. 


Old Town. 


10. SIjrdha Tola. 

11. Baicion Tola. 

12. Chaudhari Xfulialla, 

13. Kucha Saj-yiddao. 
14 fiotha. 

15. Cliali Mir. 


Mahallas or wards of Budami. 

Mirdhn, a kind of over Beer formerly employed in villngcu. 
The physicians’ qnniter. 

Called aftoi Chaudhari Iletuun. 

Sayyid All’s street. 

The Sotlia gate 
Nobleman's well. 

Nlw Town. 


16. Sarfii Jalaitdari. 

17, tllahtapur. 

38. Mnulnviganj. 

19. Miran Sarfii. 

20. Sam Fakir. 

21. Katra. 

22. Chfih Mnlzfidi. 

23 Kharsfill. 

24. KOeha Pandc. 

25. Sarfii Alnf Kli&n. 

26. SaUmntganj. 

27. Fagan go nj. 

28. Bhaugi Tola 

29. Muhalln Rnngrozan. 
so. Ditto Bnzzuzfin. 

31. Carmichaelgnnj. 

32. Katra Shah Aliuu. 

33. Sarfii NS liar KUfin. 

34. llasangnnj. 

3*!. Kabidpura. 

30. Chanbe Muhalln. 

37, Sarfii Gliura. 

38. nnrlifiaipur. 

3D SbahhSzpur. 

40. Mustaffignuj. 

41. Mulmlla Kdmuigo 
42 Tikctgnnj 

43. Kai'avi'iri. 

44. Sarfii Nnu. 

45. Chnkla. 

46. patifili Sarfii. 

47 . Alaingtrigonj. 

48. Jogipurfi 

49. Pajl Tola. 

60 . Kalsen Mubnlla. 

61. Chaudhari Saifii. 

62. Lautanpur. 

63. Uparpara, 


Called after aomc Afghans of .Tfilnndnr. 

Uncertain ; but the word is said to bo derived from some 
iilahlu, i.e., querulous or abusive inhabitant, 
MaulavJTafazznl Uusnin. 

Nobleman’s (or Snyyid’n) rest-house. 

Cnikd after the fakir or mendicant Bahadur Shah. 

The market. 

The harlot’s well. 

Called nfter Sahib llfii ICharafili. 

The Pdndo Brahman’s street. 

I HcsHiouso of Alaf ICIifin. 

Called after one Saldnmt-ul-lah. 

Mr. Collector Fagan. 

The sweepers’ quarter, 

Rnngrczdn, i.e., dyers. 

Bazzfizfin, or cloth merchants. 

Mt. Collector Carmichnel 
Slinb Alnra’s market, 

Ndhar Khfin’s rest-house. 

Called after one Pin pan Khfin. 

Town of Ifubfil ICbdn. 

Chaubc BrnhmauB. 

Uncertain. 

Called after one Barham Khnn. 

Ditto Shaikh Shnlibfiz, 

Ditto Chaudliarl Mustafa. 

Tha Kam'mgOB’ quarter. 

Called after Rnju Tlkct ltfii. 

The CavR.vw.savjU. 

The new icst-housc. 

Uncertain. 

Tho rest-house of Patifili, a pargannh in the neighbouring 
district of Eta (Itfi) 

Uncertain; perbapa so culled because built in tho time of tho 
Emperor Alnmgir. 

The town of Hindu ascetics. 

Tho villains’ quarter. 

Uncertain ; but called probably after tho deified Itdja of tlic 
Bame name who is worshipped nt Usahat. 

The foreman's rost-house. 

Uncertain, 

Ditto, 


The principal street or block of buildings, Carmichaelgnnj, was built by 

„ ... , Mr. Carmichael while Collector of the district. It i$ 

Carrmchaelganj. , . . , . . . , 

municipal property, and the municipal committee 

derives a large yearly income, usually about Rs. 6,000, from the rents of its shops. 

Dr. Planch, who visited JBudnun in 1868, culls this thorough fare <( a remarkably 
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Civil station, 


commodious f f'inj or raarkul-place,” and priced- to describe it a* lollim*,:— 

“ It consists of wide streets in the form of a cross, with wide open central circle, 
the roadways well made with kunkur (nodular limestone), saucer surface drains 
on each side, and good brickwork shops ou either hand. Here the business of 
Budaun seems to have concentrated itself, as out of the whole number of s»hop«» 
only six remained unlet at the time of ni}’ visit.” The other thoroughfares of 
the town are not such as to require any special mention ; but there is no doubt 
that Budaun has improved in general appearance and cleanliness since about 
1850, when Mr. Court describes its streets as narrow and proporiionabty 
dirty.” 

The civil station of Budaun is small and contains few houses of tho class 
occupied by Europeans; such houses are indeed not required«. 
in any number, for the European residents are limited to (wo 
or three judicial and executive officers, a civil surgeon, superintendent of police, 
district engineer, and (occasionally) an assistant sub-deputy opium agent. 
Owing to the proximity of tho force at Bareilly no troops aro quartered here, 
and thero is no resident district and sessions judge, the duties of lhat office being 
divided between the judges of Bareilly and ShiibjaVinpur. Tb'e civil station 
is surrounded by a good metalled road, planted with a fine-avonuc of trees. 

Tho principal ancient buildings of Budaun are the fort, the Jnmi Mas- 
Principal lurid- jW> tho Rauza-i-Ikhlas Klidn, Ziyarat-i-Sayyid Ahmad, 
ingB Ancient, Ziyarat-i-Miranji Shahid, Makhara Chimui, and Mnkbara 
Mnkhduma J6.hun. 

The fort can hardly bo described as an existing budding, being lilflo 
moro than the remains of an ancient wall. It 1ms been 
already mentioned, but some further account of its con¬ 
struction and history may be found interesting. There aro two traditions as to 
its origin: one, thut it was founded b} r Baja Bucldh about 1*05 A.P.; the other, 
that its was founded by bis descendant Rajst Ajayapfd about 1175. Its walls, 
built of limestone and brick, were so broad and solid that it is said four chariots 
could stand abreast on them, and the inhabitants suppose that its foundations 
were laid some 60 or 70 feet below the ground, though why such deep founda¬ 
tions nere necessary docs not appear. It had originally three large gates : the 
northern, called Bhartanl; the eastern, called Mavlu or M&rhai; and the south¬ 
ern, called Sotlinj but, with the exception of tho Bhartnul gate, whose remains 
are still shown in muhalla Mirziiganj, none of these are now- visible. Oppose 
tlio Marin gate was buried a chief named Burkin 1C util, or entitled Benin 
KoCwnl, who wab slain while sloiining the foil with ^alfir-i-Mlisaful, The 

21 
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place of ltia burial was called after this ancient worthy, but the name 1ms 
Leon corrupted into Buraulchattdl. 1 

Tlie J&mi Maajid or cathedral mosque stands on the higher part of the old 
town, in the ward now known as Maulavi Tola. Us com- 
The Jfiini WasiiJ- man ^j n g position renders it a conspicuous object in the 

landscape, and it can bo seen for many miles around Budaun, but most clearly 
from villages on tlio west, towards which tlie country slopes. It is a fine domed 
building of stone, which was certainly brought from a distance, and probably 
from Bijnor. The dome has some pietensions to beauty, and the gilded globe 
fmial which surmounts it is about 90 feet from the ground. Attached to the 
mosque is an outer court containing a tank, and the total area of the precincts 
Jjg 72,720 square foot. Until a few years ago these precincts included a ruined 
cloister, rendered more picturesque by the fine old trees that had grown up 
amidst its broken arches. But these ruins have been removed in tbs course of 
modern “ improvements.” The mosque was cither converted out of, or built 
from the materials of, an ancient .Hindu temple and hostel that had stood on 
the same site. The former alternative seems the more probable, ns Musalmiin 
conquerors rrfrely troubled themselves to destroy any heretic shrine that might 
be .converted to the uses of IslAm. 2 Tlie foundation of the original temple is, 
like that of the fort, ascribed sometimes to Buddli, and sometimes to AjayapAI 
It was dedicated to Somntilb, one of the numerous synonyms for the god 
Shiva, and contained an idol called Nilkanthi MahAdeo, that is, Shiva of the 
azure neck. The hostel or d harms Ala attached to the temple contained a well 
that is still in existence, and known by the name of ChAh BhamlAr, meaning, 
perhaps, tlie storehouse well. 

But whatever doubt may enshroud tlio foundation of the former temple, 
it is certain that the present mosque was built by Rukn-ud-dm, who from A.D. 
3228 till 1236, when he succeeded his father Altamish on the throno of Dehli, 
was governor of Budaun. From the fact of its having been ereoted during the 
reign of Rhams-ud-din Altamish, this mosque is sometimes called “jShamsiand 
on the outer gateway is an Arabic inscription which has been translated thus :— 
u Enter in peace ! The great Suit An, the master of the necks of nations, 
Shams-ud-dunyn-va-din ; 3 tlio helper of Islam and the Muslims, the most just of 

1 The weight of authority is in favour of the tradition that the chief \\qb named Burhfin Kdtil, 
and served under Snlfir-i Maanfid, But a Berfin KotwuJ, or country police inspector, is said to 
have fallen while storming the city with the later besieging force under Kulb-nd'dfn, nnd 
to have been buried in the same place. The person \e evidently the Burnt, though his name and 
epoch are differently given. 

a A case in point Ib that of St. Sophia's at Constantinople ; but iiiBtnncca nearer Budaun 
may be found in the mosque of Auinngzeb at Beunres nnd the present Jnmi Mas]id at Et&ww, 

8 f.e, Sun of the world and the faith. 
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riileis and kings, Abiil Muzaffar AltamiBb, iho emperor, assistant to the com¬ 
mander of the faithful (may God perpetuate his kingdom!) In the blessed 
month of Ramazan, G2S ’* (November, 1230 AD.) 

It is said that when the old temple was demolished or altered by the 
iconoclastic Muslim, Shiva of the azure neek and other gods bis companions in 
misfortune were ignominiously hidden away in some neighbouring wells. The 
Hindtis assort that the idols are still in existence, although tho wells which con¬ 
tain them are buried under the ruins of the old fort. During the conflagration 
of A,D. 1571 tho dome of the mosque fell in, anil Kutb-ud-din Kh&u, who was 
at that time governor of Budaun, ordered his son Rishwar Khdn to repair tho 
building. Inscriptions on either side of the entrance aich record that tho 
re pairs thus ordered were completed in A.D. 1604. A colony of bees is now 
settled in the restored dome. Attached to the door of the mosque is an iron 
chain formerly used for the trial by ordeal of suspected criminals, It was 
supposed that tho chain would shrink away from the contaminating touch 
of the guilty, but would allow itself to bo handled at pleasure by tho 
innocent. 

Tho Rauza or mausoleum of Ikhlas Khdn stands about n mile east of tho 
„ , i, > city, at tho junction of several roads, including that from. 

Budaun to Sbdbjabanpur. It crowns a slight eminence, and. 
cousists of a square brick and limestone tower surmounted by four turrets. Ikhlas 
Khfin was the son of tho Kisliwar Khan just mentioned in connection with the 
Jaini Masjid. IIo was himself a contemporary of Shdlijahan (A.D. 1628-1658), 
and was employed by that monarch in one or more of the Persian campaigns 
(A.Ij. 1637-1053) that ensued when AU Metddn, the Persian governor of 
Kandah&r, revolted and surrendered his province to the Dchli emperor. He 
(Ikhlas) had already served with distinction in the Dakkhan against the insur¬ 
gent Khdu-i-Jabdn Lodi (A.D, 1629-1630). Shdbjah&u bestowed on him the 
title of Dohazari (man of two thousand), a word formed either on the samo 
principle as millionaire , and meaning that he drew a salary of Rb. 2,000 a mouth, 
or on that of centurion , and meaning that ho was in command of 2,000 men. The 
former interpretation is tho one locally adopted, but the Jaitor seems tho more 
probable when we consider that Ikhlas was a military chief. 1 The mausoleum 
is in good preservation. Between the mutiny and the completion of the 
present jail it was used as a prison , and it has from time to time been occu¬ 
pied as a residence by European officers stationed temporarily in the district. 

• According to Forbes’ Dictionary Yakhatdri (man of one thousand) may mean either the 
commander o{ J,ooo men or the recipient ol Rb. l.ooo monthly 
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The x.iyaiaL or tomb 1 of Sayyid Ahmad is situated about a mile nortli-oast 
Ziyaral-i-Snyyid of Budaun, on the Bareilly road, near the village of Nawnda. 
All mad i Sayyid Ahmad was a person held in great sanctity by the 

MusaliminP, ancl the mausoleum owes ceitain miraculous powers to his presence 
therein. Those, for instance, who place sweetmeats in a recess in one of the ■walls 
are supposed to find relief from any sickness or other ulllictiou under which they 
may be suffering. There is a fair hero every Wednesday, and on high-days and 
festivals the grave of tho saint in decked out with cloth. On the north sido of the 
building is a pood called Sugar (or tho sea) in which people occasionally bathe. 

Theziydrat ofMlniuji the Shahid or martyr stands in mu hall a Sayyid biira, 
Zmmt-i-Mirinji within and near the north gate of tho fort or old town. Mirftn- 
simiiid. ji Jdulhim or Malhan was tho tutor of Saldr-i-Masaiid, and fell 

fighting against tho infidels during tho latter’s assault onBudaim about A.D. 1028. 

The Makbara or cemoterj' of Chimni is located in the west of tho city, 
about half a mile from tho Jumi Masjid. Chimni was the 
sister of the Ikhlfis Khan lately mentioned, and this fact fixes 
the dale of the building at about A.D. 16G0. 

The tomb of Makhduma Jahtln, mother of tho Emperor Ala-ud-dm 
Makhduma Jalhm’a (A.D.1414-1450), stands on the Shaikhupnv road, just outside 
t0Ulb ' muhalla Minin Sar.ii. An inscription over theentrance records 

that the building was completed in A.D. 1472 AM-ud-dm i9 himself supposed to 
lie buried in this building, and it is indeod certain that ho died and was interred 
at Budaun. Writing in 1S73, Mr. Carmichael remarks that this mausoleum is 
ill cared for, and suggests that Government should undertake its preservation. 

Besides tho buildings already mentioned there are many othor smaller 
tombs of Muslim ivorthics in Budaun, and owing to this fact the town is some¬ 
times callod Piranshahr, or the city of saints. Indeed, as early ns tho thirteenth 
century tho poot Amir Khuaru wrote of Budaun as follows ; — 


M.ikbarn Chimin. 


ZU wi« kaz mar had-i ahl-i bast rat mamba-i jnd ast, 
linjaa siuma dai ditla hasham ftUdh-i Baduyun-ra. 

" Abundant virtue hath that soil where Bleep the good and just, 

So on my eyes, instead of salvo, I smear Badayun’e dnst,” a 

1 A 7iyaut, or moic accurately ziy/irat-gali, is a tomb or other spot to which pilgrimages 
(riynrntcn) flic mftdo. 

2 Or in proso— 

Forasmuch os from the resting-place of Sufis {lows a spring of bounty, 

1 apply to my eyes instead ot collyrium the dust of Badayun. 

Yamtn-ud-dln Muhammad Hasan, better known under his ?»»n ile plume of Amir Khusm, was 
hoiu in A I). 1263, and died in 1336. lie was the constant friend and compnuiou of prince Mu¬ 
hammad, son and limr-apparent of the Jimperor Ghiyus-ud-dfa Balban (12G6-12BG); and when that 
prince was elaln in repelling Mughal invasion of tnc Prtnjdb, tho poet also was taken prisoner. 
His principal works, written like the couplet just quoted Id Persian, are as follow :—I„ ICiraii-u’s 
S.idain (The Conjunction of Two Auspicious Plnneta) ■ II., Four DhviinH, or books of odes ; III., 
A'/itha (L’lnmimoral ij, and IV., Ijdi-i Klutsnivi (Tho Miracles of Khnsru), 
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The principal modorn building3 are of less interest, and in fact include 
Principal modern little beyond the Government offices usually found at the 

buildings, headquarters of a district. Amongst them may be men¬ 

tioned tlio town-ball, the courts, the jail, the dispensary, the sardis or 
hostels, the chief distillery, tho church and mission chapel, and the various 
schools. 

The town-hall, a two-storied building surrounded by a garden, occupies 
a central position at the junction of several roads, and just outside tho principal 
market. In the lower story arc the offices of the municipality, and in tho 
upper is located a literary institute, founded iu 1868 at the wish of Sir William 
Muir. 1 This institute consists of n library and reading-room, and for a small 
monthly subscription supplies its members (principally native gontlomen) with 
a fow English and vernacular newspapers and books. 

The courts consist of (1) a sossions-houae, which with the offices and 
stables attached is used by the judges on their quarterly visits to Budarin ; nnd 
(2) a rango of courts and offices for tho magistrate-collector, his coadjutors, 
and other judicial officers. These last, which include tho Government treasury, 
wore rebuilt not many years ago, and are superior in capacity nnd comfort to 
tho hoad-officcs of many larger districts. Contiguous to tho courts are tho 
jail and police lines. The former can accommodate on occasion soino 450 
piisoners. 

Tho disponsary is a commodious building with two wings, ono of which 
was built at tho cost of a Muhammadan gentleman, Shaikh Sharf-ud-din of 
Shaikhupur. This institution is supported partly by Government endowment 
and partly by voluntary contributions. There are two largo sardis, one in Car- 
michaelganj near the town-hall, and an older ono closo to Musfcafaganj. In 
sarrti Naliar Khan, at uo great distance from tho courts, is the sadr or chief 
distillery. 

About the church there is little to say, except that it was opeuod for scr- 
vico in 1872. It might be supposed that two places of Christian worship were 
lmrdly reeded at Budaun ; but there is also a chapel belonging to tho American 
Methodist Mission. The Christian cemetery is in tho Company Bigk or public 
gardens. The zilaor district school (until lately known as a high school; is 
situated in the Kalsen ward. In tho same bailding is housed ono of tho three 
branches of tho tahsili school, tho other two being located in tho Karadngaran 
and Cbaube muhallaa respectively. There is a municipal free school in Car- 
michaelganj, and there are several girls’ schools in different parts of the city. 

1 The then Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 
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Of private schools the most important is that attached to tho American 
Methodist Mission. 

It may have been observed that no mention has been made of either 
tahsili or kotwdli (chief police station). They have no buildings of their own, 
and aro both quartered in hired houses, the former atPajitola, and tho latter at 
Clirih Malzadf. 


From a commercial point of view Budaun is not a place of any impor- 
Tmde and manufac- tance. “It may ha snid generally,” writes Mr. Wlnsh, “that 
ture3 - only suoh things aa tho necessities of a fairly large city and 

civil station mako indispensablo are produced here.” The only manufacture 
that can be mentioned as peculiar to the town is a kind of papier-machd ink¬ 
stand or writiug-case. The list of the principal trades, with tho number of 
persons engaged in cnch, has already been given. 

Tho municipality of Budaun is composed of twelve members, of whom three 
are official, and tho remainder elected by the tax-payers. 
The income is derived chiefly from an octroi tax, which 
in 1870-77 foil at I?s, 0-5-7 por head of population. The following statement 
shows the income and expenditure for four years :— 


Municipality. 


Iucomo. 

1873-71. 

187 1-75. 

1876 70. 

1878 77. 

Erpcndltmc, 

1873-71. 

1S74 76. 

1878-70. 

1676-77. 


Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 

Ra. 


R9. 

Ra 

Rb. 

Its. 

Opening balance 

11.381 

0,161 

7,119 

6,033 

Collections 

2,209 

2,200 

2,407 

5,017 

CIqbb [.—Food ond.dilnk 

0,878 


9.297 

9,254 

Head o/Dco 

287 

170 

120 

12S 

„ II —Animals; for 
slaughter. 

072 


400 

622 

Supervision ... 


... 

„ III —Fuel 
„ IV.—liullding mate¬ 
rials. 

1,107 

683 

1,321 

876 

1,283 

i.oai 

1,261 

691 

Original woiks,., 
Uepntra 

0,762 

6,356 

8,909 

1,229 

4,880 

2,404 

7,161 

3,269 

„ V,—Drugs 


1,226 

KM3 

1,118 

Police 

6,391 

6,268 

0.2B2 

6,201 

,. VI.—Tobacco 

68 


102 

101 

Education 



1,483 

1,363 

„ VII.— 1 Textile fabrics 

2,400 

iBiij 

2,781 

2,622 

Charitable gi ants 

1,820 

1,300 

1,314 

1,316 

„ VIIT.—Molala ... 

778 

073 

614 

0GG 

C eraser raucy ... 

3,334 

4,429 

4,676 

4,440 

Total Octiol .. 

Tax on professions„and 
tradea, 

Rents ... 

14,122 

16,807 

10,003 

16,360 

Road-watering, 

43 

16 

48 

91 

1,S82 

... 


... 

Lighting ... 

016 

884 

853 

802 

0,171 

6,448 

4,876 

4,761 

Goidens 

B0 

76 

06 

“ 126 

Gardens ■« 


01 

20 

80 

Conti llmttons ... 

Fines 

2311 

221 

160 

3£t 

Miscellaneous 

800 


744 

613 

Pounds 

2S9 

278 

327 

277 

Extmordinaiy 

148 

143 

148 

471 

Extraordinary 



61 

7 


Miscellaneous 

024 

8S9 

701 

723 






Total 

30,310 

31,955 

20,851 

28,633 

Total ... 

27,166 

24,880 

23,818 

27,4 i4 
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and tho following statement shows the imports aud the consumption per Head 
of population of all taxable articles for the last two j'ears :— 


Articles. 

1876*7 0. 

1876-77, 

Net 

imports 

in 

quaulity. 

Net 

imports 

In 

value. 

Consumption 
per head. 

Net 

imports 

in 

quaulity. 

Not 

imports 

in 

value. 

Consumption 
per head. 


Mds. 

Rb. 

M. 

a. c. 

MOs 

Ra 

M. 

a. c. 

Grain ... 

2,33,007 

Ml 

7 

19 3 

2,32,951 


>7 

18 11 

Sugar, reflned ... 

1,803 

... 

0 

2 7 

2,906 


0 

3 11 

Do.. unreflued ... 

20,073 

,,, 

O 

25 10 

19,776 


0 

25 9 

Glii 

1,929 

... 

0 

2 7 

2,097 


0 

2 9 

Animals for slaugh- 









ter ... 


25,Gi2 

R. O 

13 l 

Ml 

20,324 

ft. 0 

15 0 

Oil 

34 6 

f|| 

M 0 

0 7 

403 


M.O 

0 8 

Oilseeds 

8,188 

«'l 

M. 0 

10 7 

9,194 ■ 


M.O 

11 12 

Fuel *, 

2,773 

... 

M. 0 

3 9 

9,152 

... 

M. 0 

2 12 



r 

M. 0 

SI 4 

1 

( 

M. 0 

93 0 

Building materials, 

24,413 

20,738 4 



V 17,991 

20,032 J 





l 

R. o 

15 2 

t 

( 

It. 0 

li IQ 

DrugB, gums," aud 


r 

M. 0 

8 5 

f 

( 

M. 0 

2*14 

apicca ... 

2,623 

27,086 < 



1 2,272 

31,834 J 





l 

n. o 

18 10 

) 

t 

R. 1 

0 3 

Tobacco 

4,641 


M. 0 

C 13 

4,818 


M. 0 

G 2 

ClotU 


1,79,268 

U. 6 

\l 10 

Ml 

1,04,691 

h. r 

4 4 

Metals 

Ml 

95,871 

R. 1 

2 1 


35,777 

U. 1 

2 4 


As tlio history of the city has been fully told in that of the district, it 
will be unnecessary to give bore more than a very brief 
History. outline of the former. The first historical ns opposed to 

traditional event in the annals of Budaun was its siege and capture by Kutb-ud- 
din in 1196, when the last Hindu king was slain ; but legend speaks of an 
earlier capture by Sayyid Saldr-i-Masaud GMzi in 1028. The next name of 
note connected with tho place is that of the Emperor Shams-ud-din, who, when 
governor of Budaun, is said to have built tho Idg&h to the west of the city. 
During his reign Tdj-ud-dfn Eldoz, king of Ghazni, was taken prisoner 
while iuvading the Panjfib (1215) and interred in the fort, where he died. 
His tomb is still shown as “ the grave of the Bactrian king.” Eukn-nd-din, 
afterwards emperor, became governor in 1228, aud built, as already mentioned, 
tho JYuni Masjid. In 1255 the governor Imud-ud-din revolted, hut was defeated 
by tho imperial troops and executed: while in 1270 the Emperor Ghiyds-ud-dln 
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visited the town and flogged the governor, Malik Bakbak, to death as a 
punishment for some alleged cruelties. The next rebellion witnessed by Budaun 
was that of its governor Amir Umr in'1299; but this movement was easily 
suppressed, and its author forfeited his life. For one hundred and twenty 
years afterwards no events of marked importance occurred in the city ; 
but it may be mentioned that Kabtil KMn, who was appointed governor 
about 13S0, founded the Kabulpura ward, In 1419 the governor Muli4- 
but Khan successfully revolted. The Emperor Sayyid Khizr Kh4u be¬ 
sieged the rebellious fortress, but was forced to retiro after a fruitless 
bloekado of six months; and Muhabut Khan reniainod in independent pos¬ 
session of Budaim until circumstances induced him to submit to the suc¬ 
ceeding monarch, Blubarak (1421). The next emperor, Alu-utl-din, retired 
after his abdication (.1450) to Budaun, where he built, ns already told, a tomb for 
bis mother. His son Sayyid Haidar is said to have founded the Mirdn Sarfii 
jnuhalla of the city. In 1488 the rebel Bdrbak Lodi of Jnunpur, being hard- 
pressed by hiB brother, the Emperor Siknndnr, took refuge in Budaun, but was 
forced to capitulate aftor a short siege. The ■ city was besieged for the last timo 
in 1555, when a privato quarrel between its governor Kambar Diwfina and his 
neighbour the governor of Sambhal caused tho latter to invest and storm 
Budaun, puttiug liis enemy to death. No further calamity befell the town 
until 1571, when it was almost destroyed by fire, and its great mosque injured, as 
above noticed. During the reigu of Shuhjahan (1G27-1G58) the headquarters 
of tho government were removed from Budaun to Bareilly, and the importance 
of the former was thereby considerably lessened. On the death of the Emperor 
Farrukbsiyar (1719) the BaDgash Nawdb of Farukhabad seized possession of 
tho city ; but after little more than thirty years it was wrested from his son by 
the Itohillas under Ilafiz Bahmat. Budaun was now entrusted to the govern¬ 
ment of Fateh KMn, Kh&usamdn. Until a few years ago a memorial of his 
rule existed in the Kh&usuman bridge over tlio Sot, which ho substituted for 
the original structure built by the governor Nazi 1 Muhammad Khan in Shiihja- 
bdn’s reign, and destroyed by lightning. In 1852 Mr. Court describes this 
bridge ns “ frightfully ugly,” owing to modern repairs, which were as new 
cloth on an old garment; and it has since then been swept away by floods. 
On the death of Fateh Khau in 1773 his sons Azmi find Irshiddd quarrelled, 
and after a brief possession of the city the former was ejected by the latter. In 
the following year (1774) Budaim with the rest of Itoliilklmnd was annexed 
by the Nawfvh Vazir of Oudli, whose deputies governed the city until its 
cesssion to tho Biitish in 1801. It recovered some portion of its ancient 
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importance when made in 1838 llio headquarters of the district which bears its 
name. 

The only remarkable event which has since then befalleu Budaun was 
the rebellion of 1857. The immediate cause of the outbreak was the approach 
of a body of rebel troops from Bareilly on the 1st June in that year. The 
treasury guard mutinied, and on tbo arrival of their friends from Bareilly ths 
Budaun insurgents broke open the jail and burnt the houses of the civil station. 
Meanwhile the European residents had fled towards Farukhabad. A rebel 
government wss now established, the first governor being Abdur Rahim Khfiu. 
He-was superseded in November by Mub&rak Sk&h Khdn, who remained in 
power until General Penny’s victory at Kakrdla (May, 1858) forced him to fly 
from Budaun. British Government was now re-established, and in June a new 
magistrate-collector arrived to administer the district. 

Budaun, a tahsil in the district of the same name, comprises the parganahs 
of Budaun and Ujhani. The total area according to the census of 1872 coutains 
439 square miles and 467 acres, of which 299 square miles and 374 acres aro 
cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revenue is given at 415 square 
miles and 433 acres, of which 282 square miles and 265 acres are cultivated, 75 
Bquare miles and 283 acres are oulturable, and 57 square miles and 525 acres 
are barron. The land revenue during the same year stood at Rs. 2,10,812, 
(or with cossos Rs. 2,32,408), falling at Rs. 0-12-0 on the total area, Rs. 0-12-8 
on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-1-7 on the cultivated area. The 
population numbered 222,952 souls (103,745 females), giving 507 souls to tho 
square mile, distributed amongst 552 villages. The same statistics show 768 
pevaona blind, 83 topers, 60 deaf and dvunb, 6 idiots, and 25 insane persons 
in the tahsil. 

A detailed account of tho tahail will bo found in the articles on its two 
parganahs Budaun aud Ujhfiui. 

Budaun, a parganah in tho tahsil and district of the same namo, is 
bounded on tho north by parganahs Aonla and Saneha of the Bareilly 
district, cn the east by parganah SaUmpur, and ou the south by parganah 
Usahafc, both of the DAtrtgunj tahail; on tfcfe west by the river Sot, which 
separates it from parganah Ujh&ni of its own tahsil and parganah Kot of the 
Sahasw4n tahsil • and on the north-west by parganah Satitsi of the Bisatili 
tahsil. According to the census of 1872 and last settlement report, which in the 
case of this parganah agree, the total area is 211 square miles and 391 acres ; 
and details of this aroa will be given in describing the last settlement itself. 

22 
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The number of estates on the rent-roll at the completion of the last settlement 
(1871) was 226, the average area being 0*93 square mile. 

The parganah may be roughly divided into three tracts running north and 
south. The first or eastern tract forms part of tho valley 
PlijBie.al fentiue- 0 f p| ie jlver Aril, winch flows for a short distance through 

the north-eastern corner of the parganah, but passes for the most part outside 
its frontier. The tract is, however, traversed by tho Kadwara, a disjointed 
series of watorcourses which may once have been the bed of the Aril. The soil 
of this region is a mixture of dihnat, or loam, and hhddir , a porous alluvial 
earth. Irrigation is easy, the water being supplied fiom the Aril, the Kad- 
wiira and other watercourses, and lakes or jfuls. Even in dry seasons the 
cultivator can, by diggiug small excavations called bikdrs , obtain water at 
a distance of some G or 8 feet from the surface. But although the soil is, as 
a rule, irrigable, and hence fertile, forest patches of dhdk (Buiea frondosa) 
and date-palm are not uncommon. Indeed a portion of tho tract is known 
as Bunkati, 1 a lorm which shows that it was originally cleared from tho 
forest. 

The central and by far tlio broadest tract, which may be called tho water¬ 
shed of tho Aril and Sot rivers, is a fiuo plateau raised considerably above the 
country on either side of it. Tho soil is a rich and productive loam. Barren 
spots arc rare, although near Bimiwar there are patches of a thick thorny jun¬ 
gle called Mils. Water, though not so plentiful as in the eastern tract, is easily 
obtained from unbricked wells. Such wells are generally dug at Christmas, 
and fall in about six months afterwards when the rains begiu ; but in favoured 
localities there are excellent earthen wells of a more lasting kind. 

Tho western or narrowest traot is the valley of tho Sot, in which tho town 
of Budaun itself lies. Here tho soil resembles that of the eastern traot, and wo 
find tho duinnt or loam of tho central tract mingled with tho alluvial soil or 
khadir so frequently met with near the beds of rivers. But jungle is scarcer 
than the eastern tract. 

There is nothing in tho parganah which could by tho wildest exaggera¬ 
tion be called a bill. The highest level above the sea is 5G3'54 feet at tho vil¬ 
lage of B.inai, and the lowest 533*16 at the village of Faridpur. The general 
slope is from north-north-west to south-south-east, and in that direction how 
the Sot and tho Aril, the only two perennial streams of the parganah. During 
floods the Sot is occasionally navigable by boats of 40 or 50 maunda 
burthen. 2 

1 Derived from haa i ft forest, tiud hair, cut or cleared. 


■ i.e, between ouo and two tons. 
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Tlic conimorciul products of the parganah are almost entirely agricul- 
Economlcal fca- tural, and the only largo town, Bmlaiiu, can, as wo have 
tuics already seen, boast of no important manufactured. The prin¬ 

cipal crops aie in spring wheat and barley, nnd in autumn jowir (holcv* 
$orghum)> bajra (holcus apicalns), and cotton. The last mentioned 9taple is 
almost entirely grown in the central or upland tract of tho pnrganah. In 
the lower tracts water is apt to lodgo around its root?, and thereby damage or 


destroy the crop. The produce of the land finds an easy outlet in the fmo 
metalled road from Bareilly to Hathias, along which it is convened to market 
at Budaun or Bind war. There are several other roads in tho parganali, but 
these are all either entirely nnmetalled, or metalled only for a short distance 
around Budaun. 

Tho land revenue of the pargauah was, when the present settlement catno 
in force, Its. 1,15,43d ineluding cesses; and the sum. 
paid by cultivators to landowners as rent and cesses 
was next year estimated by the census at Rs. 2,74,200. Tho following tablo 
shows the areas of tho parganah at the timoof the past(183f>) and present 
(1871) settlements:— 


Revenue and settlement. 


Former area ui acres. 

Present area in acres. 

i Percentage of increase oh 

1 

"a 

O 

Assessable. 

3 

EH 

Cultivated. 

Assessable. 

•nn°x 

*8 

Id 

<y ! 

3 
a , 

11 

<; 

I 

oj 

3 

£ 

60,453 

91,763 

113,432 ^ 

' 85,522 

1 

98,810 | 

135,431 

• 

41 | 

B | 

10 


The great increase in tho total area of tho pargnnah is owing to the inclusion 
in the present measure incuts of 19 rovonuo-free villages, which under the 
Regulation then iu force (IX. of 1833) were excluded from survey at the 
former settlement, The parganali lias always been remarkable for its large 
number of lovenuo-free holdings. Of tho present imassessablo area (3t5,591 
acres) as niuoh as 20,778 acres are revenue-free, tho remainder (15,813 acres) 
being barren. 

The 183G settlement was effocted by Mr. Sneade Browu. The former 
Mr. Brown's settlement demand had been a moderate one, and he found the 
parganah in a fairly prosperous condition. That con¬ 
dition Mr. Brown’s settlement did nothing to disturb. He himself made, in 
the opinion of Mr. Carmichael, “n very fair and just assessment, so much so 
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flint during Us currency largo tracts of waste laud were reclaimed and brought 
under the plough," The proceeds and incidence of his assessment are in the 
following table compared with those of the present settlement *. __ 



incidence of revenue on 

Total, excluding 
cesses, 

Assessable atca. 

Cultivated area. 


Per acre. 

Per acre. 



11s. a. p. 

11s, a. p. | 

Es, a, p. 

Former demand ... 

0 Ik 65 

1 6 0J 1 

93,873 3 l 

Present demand 

1 2 04 

i e sj ; 

1,04,040 0 0 

Increase 

o i si 


21.5G6 12 H 

or 




Decreaso ... 

... 

0 0 4} 

... 


The present settlement was the work of Mr. Carmichael. It came into 
Mr.Carmloh#el’« settle- effect provisionally in 18(39, and was confirmed by 
meat- (1871). Government two years later, in 1871. Mr. Brown had 

divided the parganah into four circles, but owing to tho transfer of villages its 
constitution had much altered during tho currency of that officer’s settlement, 
and Mr. Carmichael found that under existing circumstances two circles only 
were required. These were (lj the diimat or loamy, and (2) tho diimat 
khfidir or lonttiy alluvial circles. In the former were 105 villages, all, with a 
few isolated exceptions, situated in tho central tract of the parganah already 
described ; while the latter contained 59 villages, situated in the eastern and 
western tracts, the valleys of the Aril and Sot. 


Taking as the basis of his calculations the rent-rates which investigation 
showed actually to exist, tho settlement officer next proceeded to assume a 
rent-i’ftto for tho soils of each circle. Tho rates thus assumed wore as follows 




Bate per acre for 


Circle. 

Gnuliani, or 
land around 
village site. 

Diimat, or 
loamy soil. 

Mattiy6r, or 
clayey soil. 

Bhur, or 
sandy soil. 

1 Dfimat 

2 Dfimnt- 

khadlr 

{Irrigated 

1 Unlrrigatod ... 
j Irrigated 
| Unirrigatcd 

Xla a. p. 

4 0 0 
a a o 

5 0 0 

4 0 0 

Ra, a. p. 

a o o 

2 8 0 

4 0 0 

2 a o 

Rs. a. p. 

3 0 0 
a o o 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

Rs. a. p. 
SOD 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 '0 


These rates were not fixed altogether without ditfioulty. A good deni of 
the land, moro especially in the diimat circle, was sir or homo-farm culti¬ 
vated by the proprietors themselves, and ub no rent was actually paid on such 
land, the settlement officer had little to guido him in calculating its proper rent- 
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rate. Tfio application of the above figures give for both circles a total rental 
of Its. 2,36,224, and according to the ordinary rule, half of this, or Its. 1,18,112, 
would have been taken ns revenue. But the demand actually assessed was 
slightly below this, or 03. 1,16,063 only. That this sum was not excessive is 
proved by the fact that from 1869 to 1871, during the provisional currency of 
the settlement, it was realized without any difficulty. 

The proprietors or revenue payers belong principally to the Shaikh, 
Tbakur, aud Brkhman classes. The proportion in which 
l roprletury castes. the 226 estates of the pargnnfth are distributed amongst 

Shaikhs ... ... 73 ihese and other castes is noted in the margin. Of tho 

Rrihroaua Z Z w Shaikhs, a Musalmdn tribe who hold nearly a third 

Kunma* ", lo of the whole pflrganoh, Mr Carmichael observes;— 

l?ath6pfl ... a «Many of these men are non-resident, much affect- 

Sayylds ... ... 4 , . , 

MuahalB ... ... a ing the service of Government; j but other mem* 

] hers of their families manage their estates. Others 
Mixed cinema are resident, seldom in the villages, mostly in tho 

Tolfl] 226 city of Buditun. They are, as a rule, a grasping 
set of men, and hard landlords to their tenants.” 
Most of tho Thfikurs belong to the Qaur dan mentioned already ip 
connection with parganah Bisauli. It may he mentioned that during the 
mutiny of 2857 a Buclmin Gaur (tho late flirnmat Singb, harboured in hia 
village for months tho head clerk of tho Bgdnun eollecitorato, nod thut for 
this service Government rewarded him with a grant of land. The remaining 
Thakurs of the purganah are either of the Chcuhdn, Bargtijar, Sohmki, B«is, 
or Gautam olan. The Brdhmans are principally of the Srtraswnt trihe, whoso 
acknowledged bead bears the title of Chmidhari. This title was conferred 
on his ancestor by the Emperor Xld-ud-din (A.D. 1444-1450/ as a reward for 
military services. 

The number of estates alienated by proprietors during the currency nf tho 
last settlement was somewhat high in Budaun as com- 
Alienatioaa, pare a with other parganahs. Such transfers and the 

manner in which they were effected may be thug tabulated 


Alienations, 


By private 
ealo. 


By foreclo¬ 
sure of 
vaostga&o- 


By older 
of court. 
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According to the census of 1872 pavganah Cmlaun contained 280 inlm- 
bited villages, of which 115 had less than 200 inhabi- 
lopulatiou. tants; 108 had between 200 and 500 ; 45 had be¬ 

tween 500 and 1,000; 12 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and 4 had between 
2,000 and 3,000; ouc town, Budaun, containing more than 33,000 inhabitants. 

Tho total population in 1S72 numbered 133,073 souls (62,(350 fomales), 
giving 628 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, tbore were 
95,997 Hindus, of whom 44,311 were females; 37,032 Musalmdns, amongst 
whom 18,322 were females; and 44 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popu¬ 
lation amongst the four great classes, the ceusus shows 6,114 Brahmans, of 
whom 2,767 were females; 5,683 Rajputs, including 2,339 females ; aud 1,703 
Baniyds (778 females) ; whilst the groat mass of the population is comprised in 
u tlie other castes” of the census returns, whioh show a total of 82,497 souls, of 
whom 38,427 are females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
pargauahare the Sanddli (4,931), Gaur (398), Kanaujiya and Sdraswal. The 
ohief Rajput clans are the Gaur (216), Rather (814), Solnnkhi (216), ClmuhAn 
(850), Bais (246), Katlieriya (220),Tomar, Bargujar, Sakliaswdr, Kaiheya,Gau- 
tam, Jangori, Funder, Gahlot, Dlntkara, Bdchhal, Sombausi, aud Ponwdr, 
The Baniyas belong to the Aganvdl (136), BArasaini, and Rastogi subdivisions. 
The most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murdo (9,685;, Cham dr 
(19,4401, Mubdjan (2,295), Kayasth (1,991), Kahar (4,928), ICisdn (7,582), 
Rogangdr (3,155), Pa.3i (1,148), Garariya (4,642), Hajjam (1,423), Darodgar 
(2,419), Khakrob (1,836), Dhobi (1,592), Bhnrblntnja (1,058), ICurmi (4,636), 
and Ahir (7,596). Besides this the following castos, comprising less than one thou¬ 
sand members. are found in this parganah :—Darzi, Zargar, ICadara, Kumhdr, 
Khatik, Nat, Kalal, Grosdin, Bairdgi, Jat, Bhdt, Jotislii, ICon, Gujar, Khagi, 
Jogi, Loilha, Nonera, Lohdr, Mdli,Patwa, Kanjar, Bdri, Khatri, Chak, Tainboli, 
and Dosddh. The Musalmansare distributed amongst Shaikhs (30,306), Sayyids 
(752), Mughals (466), and Pathans (5,508), the remainder being entered as with¬ 
out distinction, 

T/ie occupations of the poopla are shown in the statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 

Occupations. 

male adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
530 arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like; 4,643 in domestic service, ns personal servauts 
water-carriers, barbers, .sweepers, washermen, &o. ; 1,760 in commerce, ill buy¬ 
ing, soiling, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, 
animals, or goods; 24,046 in agricultural operations; 6,562 in industrial 


Occupations, 
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occupations, arts and mecluinids, and the preparation of all claves of substances, 
vegetable, minora), an l animal. There wore 5,426 persons leturned as labour¬ 
ers, and 58G as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irre¬ 
spective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,9.19 as landholders, 68,015 n3 cul¬ 
tivators, and 59,039 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. 
The educational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 2,123 males 
as nblo to read and write out of a total male population numbering 70,423 
souls. 

The history of the parganah is for tli3 most part the same as that of 
jj. 8torv its capital Budaun, already given, and very few 

facts therefore remain to be noticed here. In tho Xfu- 
i-Akbari, Haveli 1 Badavun is entered as a mahfil of sarkiir Badayun in tho suba 
or province of Dehli. It had then an area of 350,300-25 highda (« circ . 400,437 
aores) and a revenue of 73,58,571 ddms (about Ra. 1,83,862). The mabal appears 
to have originally included most of what is now known a9 parganah Ujbarii, 
but with this it parted during the government of tho Rohillas(A. D. 1748-1774). 
On its cession to British rule (1801) it was incorporated in the Moradabad dis¬ 
trict, and while forming a part of that district uuderwont its first revenue set¬ 
tlement. Its second, third, and fourth settlements wore effected after its transfer 
to the Bareilly district in 1805, and during tho ourrcuoy of the fourth (which 
was throe times extended for periods of five years) it was transferred to tho newly 
formed district of Sahaswan. At this time (1824) it comprised largo portions 
of tho modorn parganah Usahat. In 1838, when tho district of Sahaswan was 
renamed after Budaun, parganah Budaun was composed of three subdivisions, 
Haveli Budaun and talukas Aztmabad and Alapur. But in 1844 tnhiha Azima- 
bad was transferred to parganah Sallmpiir, and 23 villages were at the same time 
made over to parganahs Usahat and Ujhdni, Budaun obtaining in return only 
nine villages from Bareilly district and Ujh.ini; and 31 out of tho 40 villages 
composing taluka Al&pur were afterwards transferred to parganah Usahat. 
Since then no ohangos worthy of record havobeeu made in the conformation of 
tho parganah. 

Cha'opuh, a village in the Rnjpura parganah and Gunnnur tahsil of 

tho ^Budaun district, stands near the left bank of the Ganges, 66 miles from 

Budaun. The unraetalled roads from Rajpnra, Gurmnnr, and Auupahahr meet 

in the village. Ch&opur is remarkable only for its great fair held on the full 

moon of K&rtik (Octoher-November), and attended by about 20,000 people. 

1 fltweli signifies the district immediately auvrGuadlng a tort, aud furnishing reronuea for tho 
support of ill arniaiuont and garrison, 
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Afc other times of tlio year it is in no way important, and contained in 1872 a 
population of 2,018 persons only. 

Dabtuiia, a village in the Bisauli parganah and tahsil of the Budauu 
district, is 24 miles distant from Budauu, and had in 1872 a population of 988 
inhabitants, ft contaius a station oil the Bareilly and Chanduusi branch of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, which passes through the village, 

Data'qanj, tlio capital of the parganah and tahsil of Salimpur, in the 
Budaan distriot, is situated on the uametallod road from Budauu to Shtihja- 
hfinpur, 17 miles from the former. Another unmutalled road from Usahat to 
Sad nilrihganj passes through the town, whioh possesses a considerable bazaar, 
and had in 1872 a population of 2,28i inhabitants. 

DAtaganj is sometimes oalled A rein, a name obviously derived from the 
Aril river, which flows past it, about two miles to tlio west. Since about 1833, 
when its headquarters were removed from Salimpur to this town, the tahsil of 
Sa Impur has been better known by the name of Ddtaganj. The tahsili office 
is described by Mr. Carmichael as being “ in the form of the fortified buildings 
of this nature constructed in those days to guard against any sudden attack of 
dacoits. It is a square building of solid brick and stone, with bastions at the 
four corners, and there is a large well in the centre of the courtyard within.” 
Adjoining the tahslli is the Government distillery, and the remaining public 
•buildings are a 1st class police station, an imperial post-office, a branch dispen¬ 
sary, and a tiiUsili school, of which the upper story is rosorvod for the occasional 
accommodation of district officers. 

Act XX. of 185G (the ClnukiJAri Act) is in force at Ddtdganj, and 
in 1876-77 the tax thereby imposed, with a bal.mce of Rs. 59-9-4 from the 
preceding year, gave a totul income of Rh. 980-3-0. The expenditure, which 
exceeded the incomo by not quite Rs. 10, was principally on public works 
(Us. 402-3-3), police, and conservancy. In the same year the town contained 
518 houses, of which 158 were assessed with the tax, the inoideuoe being Rs. 3-9-8 
per house assessed, and Rs 0-4-0 per head of population. 

DAtXqanj, or SALfaipuR, a tahsil of the Budaun district, comprises the 
parganahs of Salimpur and Usahat. The total area according to the census of 
1872 contains 437 square miles and 395 acres, of which 273 square miles and 
393 acres are cultivated. The area assessed to the Government revouue is given 
at 435 square miles and 231 acres, of whioh 279 square miles and 627 acres are 
cultivated, 99 equaie miles and 138 aoros are culturablo, and 56 squaro miles 
and 106 acres are barren. The land revenue during the same year stood at 
Ra. 2,27,732 (or with cesses Rs. 2,50,627falling at Rs. 0-13-0 on the total 
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area, Rs. 0-13-1 on the entire cultivable area, and Re. 1-4-10 on the cultivate! 
area. The population numbered 101,030 souls (87,230 females), giving 443 
souls to the square mile, distributed amongst 592 villages. The same statistics 
bIiow 479 persons blind, 50 lepers, 34 deaf and dumb, one idiot, and 20 insane 
persons in the tahsil. A detailed account of this tali-diwill be found in the 
articles on its two parganalis Salimpur and Usahut, 

Dhan<RI, a village in the Rajpura parganah and Gunuaur tahsil t-t 
the Budaun district, is 45 miles distant from BuJaun, and had in 1872 a popu¬ 
lation of 1,637 inhabitants. Its only claim to bo mentioned here is that it is 
traversed by the Oudh nnd Rohilkhand Railway, and contains a .station on that 
line. 

Ganwan, a market town iu tho Rajpura parganah and Gunnauv tahsil 
of the Budaun district, is 64 miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a popula¬ 
tion of 1,951 inhabitauts, principally Hindus. The uuinetalled road from 
Amlpshfthr to Movadabnd is met ia the viliago by a similar road from Islam* 
nagar and Bhir&ofcL 1 Before the completion of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail¬ 
way the former road was much used by travellers to Naim Till, nnd Ganwitn 
derived some importance from this fact; but since tho opening of a new route 
by rail the town has declined It contains a snrni or inn for natives, and 
had uutil lately a staging or dt'ik bungalow; there is also a district post- 
office. 

Act XX. of 1856 was iu force at Gnmvan until the close of 1875-76, 
when the local Government withdrew tho town from its operation, and tho 
collection of a house-tax ceased. Added to a small balance from 1874-75, the 
proceeds of that tax had during its last year amounted to Rs. 710-15 *8, and 
of this sum Rs. 710-11-1 wero spent chiefly on police, conservancy, and local 
improvements. Tho average incidence of the ta\ was R?. 2-10-10 on each of 
the 264 houses assessed. 

Gunnaur, tho headquarters of the tahsil of that name, and of parganah 
Asadpur, in the Budaun district, is 64 miles from Budaun. 
Population. i t j ia< ] j n i S65 a population of 5,298, and in 1872 of 4,574 

persons. The inhabitants are principally Muhammadan Shaikhs belonging to 
four farih or sects, viz., (1) the Ohughanis, who claim descent from Tdj-ud-din 
and Muiz-ud-diu, servants of one Makhdum Sahib hereafter mentioned; (2) 
tile Pirz&d&s, who claim descent from Makhdum Siihib himself ? (3) the Shaikh- 
zadas ; and (4) tlio Kazizrtdfts or Usmams, who can neither give any definite 

account of their lineage. 

1 A large village In parennali flajpiirn, 

23 
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Words. 


Public buildings. 


In" appearance the town resembles a largo village, consisting olnofly 
General nppeav- of nuid-built lints, but hero and there may be seen a few 
*nco. briokbuilt houses in a more or less disreputable condition, 

and there are several good masonry wells walled with blocks of limestone. 
The site is about three miles from tho banks of tho Ganges, whence a large 
quantity of sand finds its way into the town. The roadways are described 
by Dr. Planck in 18(58 fts deop with duet, and much sunk beneath the level 
of the houses on either aide. u An aspect of extreme poverty/ 1 continues the 
earn© writer, u characterizes the town nearly everywhere.” There arc three 
mnhallas or wards, called respectively the Chaudhari (foreman’s), Dulahpuua 
(weavers’ town), and Savdi (rest-house) nvtihallns, There 
are also 13 hamlets surrounding the town, all called after 
their founders or some notable inhabitant, but all having the prefix Chmnanr 
attached to thou. To enumerate all these is unnecessary, but the-names cf 
two, Gnnnaur Mahmud and Guiinaur F6zil, may bo given ns specimens. 
Tho taksffi and police station (1st class) are both square masonry buildings 
of a solid appearance. The other public buildings are a 
aav(\\, branch dispensary, imperial post-office, cattle-pound, 
tahslli school, and house for tho accommodation of officers visiting tho place on 
duty. The last mentioned building, erected by Mv. Carmichael in 18G5, stands 
at the eastern entrance of the town. 

Act XX. of 185G is iu force here, and in 1876“77 tho house~tftx thereby 
Income ami oxpen- imposed, with <a balance of Us. 48-9-4 from the procoding 
<1ituro - year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,236-3-6, The expendi¬ 

ture, which was principally on public works (Rs. 344-18-11), police, and con¬ 
servancy, amounted to Rs. 1,203-13-8. The number of houses was iu the same 
year 068, and of these 530 were assessed with the tax, the incidences being 
Rs. 2-5-4 per house assessed and Rs. 0-4-4 per head of population. Boing 
situated on. the uumetaUed road between Bulandshahr and Budaim, Guiinaur 
■was formerly becoming an omporimn of some importance; but tho opening of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway diverted the traffic that had formerly 
passed through it. 

Ao cording to looal tradition Gunnauv was anciently called Bahmaupuvi, 
or Brahmans’ town, a title derived from the circumstance 
that some Brahmans held it revenue-free from tho Rfijk 
of Majhola, The name continued unchanged until about seven hundrod 
years ago, when a Persian pilgrim named Shaikh Tahir Mftjid-ud-din, hut 
better known as Makhdiim Sahib (lord and master), settled hero with his 


History, 
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two servants or disciples, Taj-ud-din and Muiz-ud-cUn. Tlio story may 
ho continued in the words of Mr. Carmiohael :— u As tlio fakir and his 
followers woro Muhammadans, and the residents of the place Br&limans, a 
feud soon sprang up between tliem on matters of religion, and the Brahmans 
appealing for assistance to tho Raj6, of Majhola, that sovereign set out for 
Gunnaur, accompaniod by his followers, to chastise tho intruders, When tho 
king and his followers got as far as the stream of tho Burdmfir, distant about two 
milos from Qunnnur, they wove all struck with blindness, which induced them 
to implore tho fakir's aid, when ho restored to them thoir sight; and tho Rnja, 
in return for this miracle, bestowed on tho fakir tho village of Bahmanpuri, 
as also ofchor adjoining mauzas. The Slifih Sahib, as tho falur was called, then 
changed tho name of tho placo to that of his native town Gunnaur in Persia.'’ 
Tho story has some points in common with that of St. Paul’s conversion. 
It may fairly bo doubted whether any placo in Porsia is called Qunnaur, but 
tho tomb of the Makhd&m Siihib is still shown in Gnauaur of Budauu, and 
an adjacent village, Makhdumpur, is namorf after him. During tho govern¬ 
ment of tlio Naw&b Vaslr (1774-1801) his soi di&ant descendants woro doprivod 
of somo of tho villagos said to havo boon bostowed upon him by the Riijti of 
Majhola, but tho others they still retain. 

Qunnaur, a tnlisll of tho Budauu district, comprises tho pnrganahs of 
Asad pur and Rajpuva. Tho total area according to the census of 1872 contains 
310 square milos and 229 acres, of which 176 square milos and 588 acres are 
cultivated. Tho area assessed to tho Government revenue is givon at 308 square 
miles and 157 aoros, of which 176 square miles and 189 aoros aro cultivated, 89 
square milos and 304 acres aro cuitarable, and 42 square niiios and 304 aoros 
are barren. Tlio land rovonuo during tho aamo year stood at lls, 1,64,377 (or 
with CQBSos lis. 1,80,856), falling at Bs. 0-13-3 on the total area, Rs. 0-13-4 
on tho outiro cultivable area, and Be. 1-7-3 on tho cultivated area. The 
population nmnborod 128,788 souls (59,016 fomalos), giving 415 souls to tho 
square milo, distributed amongst 309 villages. Tho same statistics show 217 
persons blind, 30 iepors, 36 deaf and dumb, one idiot, and throe insane porsons 
in tlio tahsil. 

For a detailod account of this tahsil seo tho articles on Us two parganahs 
Asadpur and Rajpura. 

Haibatpur, a town in tho Kofc pargauah and Sahaswnn tahsil of tho 
Budaun district, is 11 miles distant from the town of Budaun, and had in 1872 a 
population of 2,043 persons* Act XX. of 1856 was in force at Haibafcpur 
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until the cloao of 1875-70, when the local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a liouse-tax ceased. Added to a small 
balance from 1S74-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Its. 337-3-1 1, the total expenditure on polico, conservancy, and 
other items being Its. 324-5-11. The average incidence of the tax was 
Be. 1-14-10 on each of the 174 houses assessed. Tho meaning of Haibatpnr 
is « the town Haibat, or Affright,” hut nothing is known of its history, 
and whether it was named after a man named Haibat, or after an aotual panic 
that oconrrod there, is uncertain. 

Haziutpur, an insignificant town in the Salhnpur parganah and Salim- 
pnr or DitAganj tah&il of tho Bndaiui district, contained in 1872 a population 
of 1,051 inhabitant^ mostly Hindus awl ikgYta*\t\\rot». It atawd* whowt a 
from the right bank of the Aril river, 21 milos distant from Budaun. Hazrat* 
pur has a 3rd olass polico station and a district post-office. A market is held 
here twice a vreok. 

IslA'mnaqah, a town in the Islamnagnr parganali and Bisauli tahsil of 
tho Budaun district, had in 1872 a population of 5,630 inhabitants, and stands 
on the mime tailed road between Budaun and Samblial, 34 miles from the former. 
It has 14 muhallas or wards, 11 of which are called after the classes that 
inhabit them. Isliimuagar is sometimes called Nudlmna or Neodhana, a 
corruption of the ancient name Ilintidlma. The latter is said to have beon 
altered to Isldnmagar in the roign of Sbnms-ml-dm AHnmish (1211-1236 A.D.) 
by one Nfizim Rustam IChdu Dukkliani, who had a son named IsUtm. 1 . 

The towu contains a 2nd class polico station, a district post-offieo, 
branch dispensary, sarai or inn for natives, cattle-pound, and parganah school. 
A market is held every Monday and Friday. Act XX. of 1856 (tho Clmukidari 
Act) is in force hero, and in 1876-77 the house-tax thereby imposed, with a 
balance of Rs. 74-0-7 from the previous year, gave a total income of Its. 1,408, 
The expenditure, which was principally on local improvements or publio works 
(Rs. 319-15-0), police, and eonservauoy, amounted to Rs. 1,366-13-6. Tho 
number of houses was in the same year 1,108, and of these 539 wore assoasod 
with the tax, the incidence whereof was Rs. 2-9-9 por house assessed .and 
Rs. 0-4-0 per head of population. 

The outskirts of the town are well planted with groves of mango trees. 
A plantation of this sort is justly valued by tho Hindustani as a means, at once 
useful and pormanont, of perpetuating bis name j and Mr, Carmiclmol was 
1 The focn.1 UMdititm is here given for what it may bo worth j but it should ho mentioned 
that« person of this name was n«:iwi or governor of Siuubhnl in a fur later roign—that of 
Miahj.ihaii 628-1038). 
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“ credibly informed M 1 that around Islfimnagar mon of the lowest classes, such 
as sweopevs and curriers, sometimes possess mango orchards of their own. 

Isltumiagar was in May, 1858, the sceno of a skirmish between a body of 
rebels and tho troops of tl\o Nawabof ft ampin under Hakim Safidat Ali. The 
formor were dofeated, leaving two brass guns and one of their leaders dead on 
the field. 

IsLrtMNAGAR, a parganah in llio Bisauli tahsil of tho Budaua district, is in 
shape a ru lo triangle, bounded on its uortli-westorn side by pargaunhs Sam- 
blial and Bilari of tho Moradabad district; on tho eastern side by purganahs 
Bisauli of its own tahsil and Kot of tho Sail as w An talisil ; aud on the southern 
side by pargamilis Salinsw&n of the SahaswAu tahsil and Asad pur and Raj- 
purft of the Guimaur tahsil. According to the census of 1872 and the lust 
sottlcmont roport, which in tho caso of this parganali agree, the total area is 
157 square miles and 482 acres, and details of this area will bo given in de¬ 
scribing tho last settlement itself. Tliore are 175 villages on the pargnnnh 
rent-roll witli an average area of 90 square miles each. This pnrganah 
and that of Kot adjoining are cons idored tho most fertile of their district. 

In appearance Islamnagnr is a flat plain, there being not more than a 
dozen foot of cliftbrcnce botwoen tbo highest level (G08'0G 
feet abovo tho sea) at Islnmnagnr and the lowest (595*43 
foot) at Iklikhera village. It 1ms nevertheless two well-marked natural divi¬ 
sions, whilo three-quarters of its aroa consist of a loamy or diimat tract. The 
remaining quarter, inoludad within its woslorn nnglo, is occupied by that bhilr 
or sandy ridgo which 1ms beon already moutioned (p. C) as traversing tlio 
whole length of tho Budaun district. 

Two perennial stroams, tho Aril and tho Sot, cross tho loamy traet in a 
Tho d&mut or loamy south-easterly direction, the formor through its northern 
corner, and tho latter though its oontro. Along tho 
banks of tho Sot tlioro is some admixture of alluvial soil (lcMdir) with the pre¬ 
vailing dihnat , and north of this rivor tho tract is loss fortile than on, its south. 
The Sot in fact divides tho loam into belts of 1st and 2nd class productiveness, 
but tho whole tract is in a high stato of cultivation, and waste land is extremely 
rare. 


I’liyslcal features. 


Tho water of tho Aril is sometimes used for irrigation, but owing to tho 
sandiness of its banks the Sot is little adapted for that purpose ; and in wator- 
ing his fields the cultivator of this tract has recourse chiefly to unbricked wells 
and lakes (foils). In favoured parts, especially around tho town of Islamnagar 
J Sec Jiis Bctllomont repent of 1073, 
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and in taluka Ugras, nnlirieked wells, lasting as long as twenty years, can 
bo constructed ; but elsowhere thes>e excavations, as usual in cMmat soil, fall 
in after about a season’s use. There are several lakes, and of these the largest is 
the Charsnra jliil. 

The sandy tract presents a strong contrast to the region just mentioned, 
beiiur poorly cultivated and sparsely inhabited. BMr 

The 6/itiv or sandy tvact. ° 1 . .. .. , , . . 

soil cannot indeed, unless highly manured and irrigat¬ 
ed, bear a rotation of crops for more than three successive years; after that 
period it is exhausted, and must be allowed to lie fallow for the same time in 
order to recover its fertility, It is not surprising that, with this disadvantage, 
the blnir tract is used almost as much for pasture as for cultivation. 

The principal spring crops are in the ih'rnat tract wheat, and in the bhuv 

tract barloy ; the principal autumn crops nro millet 
Economical features. /7 0 ^ 

(oajric) and cotton, bugarcaue and rice are but httlo 

grown. No manufactures worth mentioning arc located in tlio pargannh, and 
its produots may bo therefore briefly described as agricultural. The principal 
market for these products within the parganah itself is Ishvmnagnv ; but a good 
unmetalled road, passing through that town, connects the surrounding country 
with the important marts of Eilsi in the same district and Snmbbnl in the district 
of Moradabad. This is the principal road, and there are no motalled high¬ 
ways. The Oudh and Robilkbund flailway runs for about 5£ miles without 
any station through the northern corner of tlio parganah. 

The land revenue fixed at the last settlement was Rs. 1,10,306, including 
Lmicl revenue and cesses. The sum paid by cultivators to landownovs as 
Boilleiueut. rent was at the same time returned as Rs. 2,12,494; but 

it must be remembered that this sum docs not include rents paid to proprie¬ 
tors of revenue-free holdings, and the census estimate of the following year, 
viz., Rs. 2,42,697, will therefore be found more complete, if not so correct. 

The following table compares the areas of tho parganah at the time of the 
past (1835) and present (1871) settlements:-- 


Former area in acres. 


Total 

-Assess- Ciilti- (including 

able. vnted. uiwsbcsb- 

ableO 



Present aiea m acres. 


Total 

Culti- (including 
vated. minssess- 
ablc) 



100,93-1 02,188 80,621 


31 norcB $ rood 
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From 1835 to 1852, when Mr. Court wrote his statistical report, cultiva¬ 
tion appears to have extended but slowly. In tlio latter year tho cultivated area 
amounted to 63,022 acres only, but in the following nineteen years it must have 
increased by 17,599 acres. Of the present cultivated area 26 per cent, is irri¬ 
gated. The revenue-free area is smaller than in any other parganah of Budaun 
except Rajpura, amounting to 547 acres only ; and the barren area is 7,927 
aoi'03. It should bo mentioned that during the currency of the former settle¬ 
ment tho conformation of tlio parganah underwent considerable changes owing 
to tho transfer of villages to and from tho district of Moradabad. 

Tho settlement of 1835 was effected by Mr. Sneade Brown. His nssess- 
Mr. Brown’s settlement, ment was progressive, culminating during its fifth year 
l83Bi iu a full revenue of Rs. 76 065. But this sum proved 

excessivo, and Mr. Bird, thon Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, North- 
Western Provinces, ordered a revision of tho settlement, The revision was 
made by Mr. Timms, who reduced tho demand by Rs. S^D. 1 “ Tho pargn- 
nah,” says Mr. Cavmiohaol, “righted itself marvellously under Mr. Tim in s’ 
aotbloment, and an immense quantity of waste land was brought under culti¬ 
vation.” 

Tho next settlement was made by Mr. Carmichael himself. It wag com- 
Mr. Cm-mtohnoPH pleted in 1868, and aftor a provisional currency of two years 
settlement, 1871. ■ vvas definitely approved by Government in 1871, The fol¬ 
lowing statement contrasts tho results of this and tho preceding assessment 



ZhcMcMCfl of revenue on 

Total revenue 


AsscBsaYAo svrea, 

Cultivated atcu. 

(excluding cesses). 

Former settlo- 

For aero. 

Rs. a p. 

1 1 0 

Per ncre. 

Rs. a. p, 

15 5 

Rs. n. p, 

78,822 4 0 

ment. 




Present ditto ... 

1 C 10 

l 3 OJ 

i,00,27s 0 0 

Increase ... 

0 4 4 

IU 

21,405 12 0 

or 




'DccrcnBQ ... 

• •4 

0 2 4J 

Ml 


For purposes of assessment Mr. Carmichael separated tho parganah into 
three circles, corresponding with tho natural divisions already noticed. His 2nd 
class leather (or (lumat) circle of 46 villages comprised the whole of the 
ilt, however, again increased, and boforo tho expiry of tlic last settlement had reached 
Rb, 78,822-1.0, 
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pargtuinh uortli of tlio iSot; his 1st class leather circle of 90 villagos tho central 
portion of the parganah, betweon that river and the bhiir ridge ; anc! his bbfir 
circle of 31 villages the remainder of the parganah. Tho strip of mixed soils or 
dumnt-khadir land along the banks of the Sot, which Messrs. Brown and 
Tim ins had formed into a fourth circle, lie divided between his 1st and 2nd 
katlior classes, The next step was to assume for each circle a rent-rate froin 
which tho rate of revenue might he deduced : and as a preliminary, tho rents 
actually paid by cultivators in each circle wore carefully ascertained. According 
to the usual plan, the rents thus ascertained would have baan compared with tho 
increased rents judicially decreed in eases of enhancement, and tho assumed 
rent-rate would have been a mean struck between the two. Bub owing to tlioir 
extreme scarcity in the case of one circle, the exceptional nature of their cir¬ 
cumstances in that of another, and their totnl abaenco in that of tho third, 
decreed enhancements were loft out of consideration and tho assumed rent- 
rates were fixed as follows, slightly above the rent-rates notuall.y prevalent 


Circle. j Actual rental. Assumed rental. | ftilferenco. 

Average per aero ^\.vcll\g6 per aero 
Us. a, p. Rs. n. p 

2 la 2 0 o 5J 

2 8 0 S 10 n 

2 2 2 2 4 9 

Tho application of the assumed rates gavo a total rental for tho whole 
parganah of Rs. 22,28,153. Half of this would have been Us. 1,14,153-8-0, 
but the revenue eventually settled (Rs. 1,10,306) was, ns wo have already seon, 
somewhat below the latter figuro. Tho settlement officer had at first proposed 
that Government should demand 55 per cent, of tho assets or assumed rental. 

Tho principal revenue-pay mg or proprietary classes are Tli&kuvs and 


Average per acre. 
Its a p. 
i) 3 a.l 
0 2 11 
0 2 1 


1 st class kathcr 
2 nd class ditto 
Hlifir 


iToprlctary'clasBes. 
marginally shown. 


Tliakurs 

Kli&ltus 

Ban I j ns 

Shoikli9 

Pathans 

Bayyiils 

Brill mans 

Ahirs, 

Knyatha 

Mlxci classes 


... 46 

... 2S 

I.. 13 

... 10 

... '1 

3 

19 ... 3 

... 3 

... 2 

,asses co 

Total nfl 


Khattn's. The proportion in which the 175 villagos of the 
parganah are distributed amongst those and other clan 3 is 
Of the Tlnikurs tho most numerous are the Gautama. They 
olaim descent from a somewhat mythical Brahman who is 
said to bavo married the daughter of a Gabrwtir Rujii of 
Ivanauj. But although, as Sir H. Elliot obsorves, “ tho tradi¬ 
tion is good for nothing,” there is no doubt that they arc a 
branch of wliat was once a most powerful sopt in the Du&b. 
Tho KMtUi villages all belong to a family living at Morad- 
abad. 
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The traufefovfl of land which took place amongst proprietors during tho 
AlicnntiouB. currency of tho last settlement may be thus tabulated» 


AllcnntionB of 

By private 
sale. 



Total. 

Entire ma/idla or estates 


4 ' 

3 ' 

IG 

Portions of ditto ... 


144 

llfi 

609 


The number of those alienations, as compared with those in other parga- 
ualis, is not low ; but they were principally duo, Mr. Carmichael tells us, to 
tho improvidence of a single family. At tho beginning of tho present settle¬ 
ment 709 proprietors cultivated thou* own land, with an average of 11 acros of 
sir (homo-farm) oaoli. 

According to tho census of 1872 pargannh Islamnagar contained 179 
inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 
Population. rent-roll), of which 50 had less than 200 inhabitants; 74 

had botwoon 200 and 500; 42 had between 500 and 1,000; 11 had between 1,000 
and 2,000; one had botwoon 2,000 and 3,000; and one town, Islfimnagar, 
contained moro than 5,000 inhabitants. 

TUo total population in 1872 numbered 79,713 souls (37,222 females'), 
giving 505 to tho square mile. Classified according to roligion, thoro were 
70,305 Hindfis, of whom 32,810 wore females; 9,405 Musa) inti ns, amongst whom 
4/112 wore females; and 3 Christians. Distributing tlio Hindu population 
amongst tho four great classes, tho oonsus shows 8,326 Brahmans, of whom 
3,824 wore females; 6,024 Rdjputs, including 2,7-14 females; and 2,498 Baniyas 
(1,174 females); whilst tho groat mass of the population is comprised iu {( the 
other castes” of tho consul wtam, which show sv total of 53,451 aoula, of whom 
25,068 are females. The priuoipal Brdhrnati subdivisions found in this par - 
ganab are tho Sanadh (5,991) and Gant* 2089). Tho chief Rdjput clans are tho 
Gaur (200), OhauhAu (516), BargAjar (505), Kathoriya (617), Solankbi Tomdr, 
Bais, Gautain, JangMra, Jadou, and Gnharwnr. The Buniyds belong to tho 
Barasaini (1,774), AgavwM (129), Chausaini (289), and Savdogi subdivisions. 
Tho most numerous amongst the other castes are tho Murho (5,718), Ohamftr, 
(14,3029, Kahar (2,402), PAsi (1,081), Garariya (2,012),Hajjhm (1,200), Darod- 
gar (1,252), Khdkrob (1,861), ICalal (1,031), Jilt (2,496), K6ri (2,125), Kliagi 
(2,932), and Ahir (7,683). Bosidos theso tho following oasfcos, comprising loss 
than one thousand members, aro found in this pargauah: Kayalh, Dam, Kisdn, 
Hogan gar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhuuja, Kadro, Kumlnir, K batik, Nat, Gosnin, 
Bhdb, Jotishi, Gujar, Jogi, Lodha, Lob hr, Mali, Kaohhi, Mina, and Chhipi. 
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Occupations, 


The Musalmiuis are distributed amongst Shaikhs (7,200), Pathrins (1,981), 
Mughals (131), and Sayyids (90), or entered as without distinction, 

The occupations of tho people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
adult population (not less than fifteen years of ago), 137 
are employed in professional avocations, suoh as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and the like; 1,768 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 160 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 17,947 in agricultural operations ; 2,419 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, aud animal. There were 2,933 persons returned as labourers, and 293 
ua of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give 1,993 ns landholders, 54,134 as cultivators, and 
23,586 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 727 malos as able to read 
and write out of a total malo population numbering 42,491 souls. 

The pargauah was in ancient times called after its capital Hiniidhna, or 
Nudliana. The namo of the town is said to liavo boon 
altered to Islumnagnr as oarly as the roigu of Shams-ucU 
diu AHamish (A.D. 1211-1236), but the parganah continued to bo known as 
Nudbnna or Ncodlmna, and under the latter name wo find it noted in the 
Am-i-Akbari more tliau throe centuries later. At this time Neodhftna was a 
inahal of sarkur Sambhal in tho siiba or proviuco of Delili, its area being 
2,093,085 bighas (1,308,176 acres’!, and its land revenue 9,04,075 dthns (civc. 
Its. 22,600). Tho Jesuit Tieffenthalor, who visited Upper India in tho middle 
of the last century, 1 mentions it, still under the name of Neodhana, as forming 


History. 


part of sarklir Samblml. 

From the domiuiou of the Dohli emperors il passed into that of the 
Itohillas (1748), and dm mg their briof rule of twonty-six years the namo of tho 
parganah waB altered to Islfunuagar. From 1774 to 1801 it was governed by 
the Nawftb Vazir of Oudb, bat in the lattoryeav it was coded to the Fast India 
Company and included in the district of Moradabad. After undergoing four 
successive settlements it was iu 1821 transferred to tho uowly formed district 
of Sahaswdn, now Butlaun. The next settlement was that of Mr. Brown, 
already mentioned, and the remaining history of tho parganah corresponds 
with that of tho district pp. 89-132). 

1 Uia Lalm mcuialis were translated into French l>y SI, Bernoulli!. 
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Kachala, a town in the Ujlnini parganah and Bud nun tahsil of the 
Budaun district, is 18 miles distant from Bud aim, and had in 1872 a popula¬ 
tion of 1,781 persons, principally Hindus. Here tho imperial road from Bareilly 
to Iliitliras (i rid Budaun) meets ihu Ganges, and crosses that river in the dry 
weather on a bridge of boats. From tho road and tlio river the town derives 
its importance 5 agricultural exports from Bareilly and Budaun are conveyed 
along the former to Kac’hhla, and there shipped on the latter for Cawuporo 
(Kdnhpur) and Fetcligarh. Kaclihla has a 4th class police station, a district 
post-office, an opium god own, a sarai or inn for natives, a market-day twice 
a weolc, and an onoaniping ground for troops travelling along the imperial 
road. 

Kakora, a village in tho Ujhfini parganah and Budaun tahsil of tho 
Budaun district, stands near the bank of tho Ganges, 12 miles from Budaun. 
According to tho census of 1872 the population was 2,077. Tho place is noted 
for its large fair, held on the full moon of Kartik aud several succeeding 
days, ie, t in the end of October or beginning of November. It is estimated 
that this fair is altondtfd by no loss than 100,000 peoplo from Cawnporc, 
Dolili, Famkhabad, aud various parts of Hohillchand. Spiritual and worldly 
interests are combined: and after performing religious ablutions in the 
Ganges the pilgrims buy, soil, or barter in tho fair. The principal articles that 
pass hands arc ( 1 ) housohold furniture, ( 2 ) food of luxury, such as con¬ 
fectionery and fruit, (3) cooking utensils, (4) shoes, v 5) doth aud other spun 
fabrics, ( 0 ; bullocks. To each of these commodities a separate street orbnssfir 
is assigned, and at a few of the stalls articles of European, manufacture are 
exposed for sale . 1 

KaicrXla, a town in tho TJsahafc parganah aucl DiUagnnj or Salimpur 
tahsil of tho Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled portion of tho road from 
Budaun to Usaliat, 12 miles from the former. Tho population wits returned in 
18G5 ns 5,392, and in 1872 as 4,944, the inhabitants being principally Musalmans 
of tho Pathfin fcribo. Kftkrdla is divided into two thoks or portions, tho eastern 
and the western, but contains no muhallas or wards. The 
Buildings. town had the misfortune to bo sacked and burnt during tho 

mutipy, and at present consists chiefly of mud-built huts. The public build¬ 
ings are a 3 rd class police station, district post-office, and snrdi or native 
hostelry. The last mentioned building, a small enclosure bounded by a high 
wall and entered by a large gi)te, is almost tho only brickwork structure in 
tho town. Besides these thero are a Hindu temple, several mosques, and a 

1 Soe also Gnzelloci’, IV., 03. 
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Government school of the village or halkdbandi type. An indigo factory was 
opened here not many years ago by a native landowner, Shaikh Sharf-nd-din, 
In tlio middle of the town, shaded by tamarind trees, is an open square used as 
a market-place on Sundays and Wednesdays ; but the trade and manufactures 
of Kakvala are insignificant. Act XX. of 1856 is in force, and in 1876-77 the 
house-tax thereby imposed, added to a balance of R 9 . 88 from tho preceding 
year, gave a total income of Rs. 1,111. The expenditure, which was chiefly 011 
public works (Rs. 85), police, and conservaucy, amouuted to Rs. 1,073. The 
number of houses was in the same year 1,156, of which 278 wove assessed 
with tho tax, the incidence being Rs. 3-15-11 per house assessed and Rs. 0-3-7 
per head of population. 

The town is probably one of comparatively modern origiu, for tradition, 
which in India exaggerates more than elsewhore, assigns it an 
' 1J ago of about four hundred years only. The name of Kakrfila 

or Kankrfila is said to be derived from the kunkur or nodular limestono which 
abounds on and around its site. During the government of the Nawfib Yazir 
(1774-1801) Kakrfila was, according to Mr. Whish, included in tho revenue-free 
holding of a nobleman named Yusuf Ali IChfin; and on tho docline of his family 
f£ tho town, which had dorived a cortnin importance from its residonoe and 
patronage, declined, and has been in a state of docadouce over since. ” Tho family 
must have shown much promptitude in its decline, for in 1805 Kakrfila had 
passed out of its hands, and was granted reveuue-freo by the .English Govern¬ 
ment to Jangi Khfin. This Jangi was a Roliilla chief who with his followers 
had deserted the army of Holkar for that of the East India Company. Ho did 
good service for the English in the second Marhatta war (1803), and tho former, 
when that struggle ended in their favour, rewardod him with a pension, 
afterwards commuted at his own request for a large grant of land. TJjg 
grant was resumed on his death in 1829, when bis heirs were pensioned off. 
The most remarkable event connected with Kakrfila is the engagement which 
took place there between the rebels and British forcos in April, 3858, At 
night, on the 29th of that month, a body of Qbfizis 1 or Musalmdn fanatics 
laid an ambush in a clump of trees beside tho road, and firod into General 
Penny’s advanced guard as it marched past. Ip the fight that ensued General 
Penny was killed, but the rebels were defeated, and fled, leaving a gun 
and about 80 dead on the field. This victory of the English put an end 
to the robcl government which for the past eleven months had ruled at 
Budaun. 


1 Sec history of the district, p. 20 . 
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Karenqi, a village in the Bisauli parganah and talisil of the Budaun dia- 
tvict, is about 23 miles from Bndauu, and. liad in 1872 a population of 310 
inhabitants. What justifies its mention hero is the fact that it is traversed by 
tho Oudh and Uohilkhand Railway, and contains a station on that lino. The 
station in, however, called after the adjoining village of Mahmud pur (iu parganah 
Aonla of tho Bareilly district), which is altogether a more important place than 
Karengi, 

Kot Sa'lda'uAN, a village in tho Kot parganah and Sabasw&n tahsil of the 
Budaun district, stands on the uumetalled road between Bisauli and Sahasw&n, 
20 milos from Budaun. It was formerly a place of some importance, and indeed 
still gives its name to the parganah in which it is situated, but in 1872 contained 
588 inhabitants only. Tho namo ICofc S&lbdhan signifies tho l< fort of Salivn- 
hana,” but beyond a mound and a few scattered pieces of masonry no remains 
of this fort now exist. Tho following passage from Mr. Court’s statistical 
report, although of no historical value, suffices to show that the village is 
credited with a high antiquity by local tradition :—“ The present small and 
xusignificaut village of Kot Sfilb&han stands on the ruins of a once largo and 
important fort built by Itdja Sdlvahan, or SiUbdlnra, a prince of the Narbada 
territories. Tho ocoasion of his building this fort is thus related: VikramAdit, 
Rajd of JDehli, wont to war with Rfxja Salbahan. In tho fight he was mortally 
wounded by tho lattor. IWjfi Salbahan, who was but a petty prince, was 
griovod at having, with lus own hands, killed Vikramfidit, a priest of tho highest 
order, who had, moreover, married a daughtor of Inclra. Seeing his grief, Vik- 
ramddittold him tho angor of tho gods would bo appeased by his building a fort 
and keeping up his snmbat or ora. Iu oompliance wi th this, Salbdhan built 
this fort. The era of Sdlbdhan is still used by tho Hindiis, It commenced about 
the year of our Lord 78. This would mako Kot Sdlbdhau about 1,774 years 
old.” Mr. Court evidently forgot that there is a difference of 135 years between 
tho eras of Vikmmdditya and Salivdhana, i.e., betweon the poriods whou theso 
two monarohs flourished. Vikramiiditya was Rdjd of Ujjain in Mdlwa, and not 
of Bohli; and Sfdiv/ihana, if wo may judge from the wide currency of his 
era, was not a petty, but a powerful prince. Tho names of the two kings are 
probjibly coupled in this and other legends because they founded rival eras. 
Tho remains of tho fort appear to Mr. Carmichael to be of tho Muhammadan 
period. 

Kot or Kot Salbahan, the most central parganah of tho Budaun district, 
forms part of the Sahasw&n. tahsil, and is bounded on the north-east by the 
river Sot, which separates it from parganahs Bisauli and Satftsi of the Bisauli 
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tabsil; on the east by the same river, which here divides it from parganab Budaun 
of the Budaun tabsil; on the south-east by parganab Ujhilni of the Budaun 
tabsil; on the south-west by parganab SaliaswAn of its own tahafl ; and on tho 
north-west by pargauah Islamnagar of the lslamnagar tabsil. Accoiding to both 
tho census of 1872 and the settlement report of 1873 the parganali bad a 
total area of 180 squnre miles and 589 acres, and details of this area will 
be given in describing tho last settlement itsolf. The num bor of villagos on 
tho parganab rent-roll is 145, the average area of each being 1'24< square 
mile. 


Physical features. 


The parganab presents no marked differences of soil or levol. Its surface 
consists mostly of a ferti le dumat or loamy mould sprinkled 
here and there with patches of earth in which elay or sand 
predominates (mattiy&r or blitiv). The cultivated bears a high proportion to tho 
total area, and indeed the waste land is no more than is required for purposes of 
pasturo. Of the cultivated area, 28 per cent, is irrigated, chiefly from unbricked 
wells. Tho supply of water is so copious that two and evon throo pairs of 
bullocks can simultaneously be set working at the same well. There is, 
however, no perennial stream. The Bhnmsaur(or Buffalo Wallow) is the only 
large brook, and this is dry in summer. After flowing in a southerly diroction 
through the western angle of tho parganab tho stream turns and runs in a 
south-westerly course along tho frontior, forming the boundary between this 
pargauah and that of Sahaswiin. Tho samo south-western frontier is skirted 
further to the west by a lake or series of lakes called Iswar, which appear to 
have foi-merly been the bed of some river. Tho highest elevation above tho 
sea is 591*21 feet at the village of Sarha, and the lowest 563*50 foot at tho 
village of Dablmrf. 

The principal crops are at the spring harvest wheat and barley, at tho 
autumn harvest b&jra (holcus spicatns) i jodr (holcus sor¬ 
ghum and cotton. Indigo is largely grown around Bilsi, 
tho chief town of the parganab, and the indigo manufacture of that place 
has already been noticed. There is no other manufacture of any impor¬ 
tance, and tho products of the pargauah are, as olsowhero in tho Budaun 
district, chiefly agricultural. These products are conveyed for salo to JBilsi 
and those villages of tho parganab, some half-dozen in number, wliero 
markets are held. But they find also an outlet in tho numerous unmotallod 
roads which issuing from Bilsi and intersecting tho pargauah in various 
directions, quit it for Bisnuli, Budaun, Ujhaui, Kachhla, Saliasw&n, and 
IsJAmnagar. 


Economical features. 
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The following table shows the comparative aroas of the pavganah at the 
time of tho past (1836) and present (1871) settlements as 
given iu tho report on tho latter: — 


Settlements. 



Assessable? area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres, 

Acres. 

Acies. 

Former settlement ... ... 

93,681 

77,644 

114,840 

Present do ... ... 

101,618 

07,131 

116,789 

Percentage of incroaso ... 

9 

25 

! 


Of the present total area 88 per cent, is assessable, and of the assessable 
urea 95 per cent is cultivated, tho latter percentage being higher than in any 
other parganah of tho district* Tho present area includes 923 acres of revenue- 
freo and 13,018 acroa of barren land. 

The great increase of cultivation during the currency of the last settle- 
Mr. Brown's set* i»«nt was undoubtedly duo iu some measure to the modera- 
ticmont, i83o. tion -vyith which Mr. Brown assessed the parganah. Kot had 

suffered much from tho uufoi’tunate administration of Mr; Wyatt j 1 aud when 
Mr. Brown opened settlement operations in 1886, he found an excessive demand 
in foi’oo, tho revenue in arrears, and inuoh culturable land thrown out of cultiva¬ 
tion. Tho parganah righted itself under his assessment, but, as ho had himself 
anticipated, somo time olapsod before complete rocovory was attained. His 
settlement was completed in 183G, aud continued iu lorco until 1869, when 
tho prosont settlement by Mr. Oannichftol was provisionally adopted. Tho 
following tnblo compares llio results of the two settlements : — 



lueidepce of demand per acre. 

Total rovenuo 
(excluding cesses). 

Assessable aroa. 

Cultivated area. 

Settle- ( Former 

monts | Prcaont ... »•< 

Increase ... >•• 

or 

Dccrcaso „, ... 

Ba. n, p. 

i o ioj 

1 3 1'f i 

Its. o. p. 

1 14 3 

i J 8 ll| 

Rs. 

60,748 

1,10,827 

U 2 2 | 

0 0 3} 

13,581 

4*9 


Cesses included, tho present domand amounted to Rs. 1,21,360. 


’ i Thl 9 Collector was suspended in May, 1633, and committed suicide soon afterwards. Ho 
is described by Mr. Cnriniclmol ns having boon enLiroly m tho hands of his native subordinates. 
When ordered to revise the settlement of pnrgaimh Itot undor Hcgulatlon VII. of ^ 1022, 
Mr. Wvatt seleoted ten ostntos and quadrupled their rovemie i but there his work stopped. 1 ho 
result, ns lolatod by Mr. Court, was that the nmla (native subordinates) yearly threatened tho 
landholders with a BCltlomont of tlio remaining estates; wbilo tho Iimdlioldors paid tho nmla to 
avert this calamity, mid In the meantime protected themselves against over-aasessuicat by 
throwing laud out of cultivation. 
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Id April, 1871, after the revenue assessed by Mr. Carmichael bad been 
Mr. CarmJdtael’a f 01 ' nearly two years collected without difficulty, Govcrn- 
scttlement, 1871. menfc definitely confirmed bis settlement. As thoro are no 
distinct tracts of soil in tlie parganah, its division into separate circles for pur¬ 
poses of assessment was unnecessary, and Mr. Carmichael therefore followed 
Mr. Brown’s example in adopting but one circle. The average rent per aero 
actually-paid for various classes of land in this solitary circle was then ascer¬ 
tained. ' The rents of 90 representative villages were carefully examined, and a 
rent-rate, which, as a rale, fell somewhat below that actually paid, was assumed 
as a standard on which to calculate the revenue. The following table shows 
the actual and assumed rates :— 



So little difference existed between tbe actual lates paid for irrigated and 
nnirrigated land that but ono assumed rale was fixed for both. Mr. Brown 
had gone even further in the unifoimity of his rates, having assumed but one 
general rate of Rs. 2-2-0 for all classes of land in flio parganah. In deducing 
tbe assumed rates no attention was paid to tho rates decreed in casos of 
enhancement; tho area enhanced on was, when compared with tho total area, 
considered too trifling to furnish any criterion. These assumed rates corres¬ 
pond oxactly with those of the adjoining parganah Satfisi, whose soil closely 
resembles that of parganah Kot. The application of the rent-rate thus assumed 
gave for the whole parganah a rental of Rs. 2,40,774 ; and deduced from this 
at 50 per cent., the revenue would have amounted to Rs. 1,20,387. It was, 
however, actually fixed at a somewhat lower figure, although the addition of 
Rs. 11,033 for cesses raised the total demand to Rs. 1,21,360. Tho reduction 
of tho assessment to below 50 per cent, of the assets was, writes Mr. H, R. 
“Wilson, “attributableonly to the deviation necessary to be allowed between 
one uniform rate of assessment and that called for by local peculiarities in 
individual ostates.” 


Passing from tbe laud revenue to the proprietors who pay it, wo find 
Fiopvictnry that th° landholders are chiefly Rajputs, belonging to tho 
Bais, Rathor, Baehhal, Tomnr, Chauh&n, Bargtijav, Gnur, 
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Bfijputg 
Shaikhs 
Itt yatln 
Daniyas 
Brahmans 

Sayyidfl 
Mixed classes, 

Total ... 


102 

b 

5 

4 

2 

2 

22 

145 


and Sombansi clans. Iu tlio margin is a table showing U 10 proportion in. 

wliioh tho 145 villages of the parganah are divided amongst 
those mid other proprietary classes. 

The Bais Btijpnts alone hold 63 villages. Tho tradition 
is that three hundred years ago their ancestors entered tho 
parganah under one Dhalip Singh, ejected the Girad Rajputs, 
who were then predominant, and seized the domains of the 
’ lattor. But ns no GriradRlijputs are now to be found in the par- 
ganall, or oven in tlieBudaun district, this tradition is somewhat untrustworthy. 
On the completion of tho current settlement 1,530 proprietors were recorded as 
cultivating their own land, with an average of 10 acres of sir or homo-farm 
each. Tho tenants, who, like thoir landlords, are mostly Rfijputs, numbered at 
the same time 19,379, tho total ronl actually paid by them 
boing Us. 2,21,084, and thoir average holding four acres each. 
There wore low chauge9 in the proprietary body during tho ourrency of 
tho last settlement; and, as we have just seen, Baniyfia 
and K&yaths, ie. } tho money-lending and scribe classes, 
have not as yot succeeded to any extent in ousting the old landowners. Tho 
number of alienations between 1836 and 1871 may bo thus tabulated :— 


and tenantry. 


Alienations. 



By prlvato 
Bale. 

By foreclosure 
of mortgage. | 

By order of 
court. 

Total, 

Entire umh&ls or OHtalcs 

7 


I«f 

mm 

Portions ol ditto ... 

1.10 

87 

200 

wm 


Acoording to tho census of 1872 parganah Kot contained 196 inhabited 
villagos (ns distinguished from villages of tho rent-roll), 
1 opulntiou. 0 f which go had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 68 had 

between 400 and 500 j 45 had between 500 and 1,000 j 19 had between 1,000 
and 2,000 ; and 3 had between 2,000 and 3,000. One town, Bilsi, had more 
than 6,000 inhabitants. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 100,027 souls (46,763 females), 
giving 552 to tho square milo. Classified according to religion, there wore 90,607 
Hindus, of whom 42,283 worn females; 9,491 Musalraans, amongst whom 
4,467 were females; and 29 Christians. Distributing tho Hindu population 
amongst the four great classes, tho census shows 8,409 Brahmans, of whom 
3,875 were females; 10,540 R&iputs, including 4,586 females j and 3,940 Bfiniy&s 

25 
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(1,864 females) ; whilst tho great mass of the population is entered under u the 
other castes ” of the census returns, whioli show a total of 67,618 souls, 
(31,958 females;. Tlie principal Brahman subdivisions found iu this p&rganah 
aie the Sanadh (7,585) and Gam (696). Tho chief Ihijput olans aro Ifathor 
(2,077), Bais (1,441), (Jhnulnm (1,332), Gaur (945), Tomar (813,) Bar- 
gujar (207), Kateliirya (298;, Solankhi (163;, Gautum, Gahlot, Bachhal, 
Bombnnsi, P on war, dad on, Gahanvar, and Gaur Kusmtmi. Tho Baniyag 
belong to the Burasaim (1,489), Chansami (333), Agarwul (196), and Sar ogi 
subdivisions. Tho most numerous amongst the other castes are the Muv(io 
(11,892), Chan.ar (19,761;, Ahar (3,820), KAynth (1,105), Kulidr (3,124), 
Pasi (2,376), Garariya (2,867), Hnjjnm (1,722), Darodgar (2,010), Khdkrob 
(2,443), Dhobi (1,005), Kumhar (1,010), JAt <l,3l7), Kori (2,754), and Ahir 
(2,960). Besides these the following castes, comprising less than ono thousand 
members, are found in this pnrgnnnh .—MaLAjun, Darzi, Kisun, Rpgangar, 
Zargar, Bharbhunja, ICndra, TChatik, Knrmi, Nat, Kalal, GosAin, Bniragi, 
Elrit, Jotislii, Gujar, Khugi, Jogi, Lodha,J7pnern, Lohdr, Mali, Patwa, K(ichhi, 
Chlripi, and llukomfir. The MusahnAns aro distributed amongst Shaikhs 
(7,326), Pathans (1,855), Sayyids(217), and Mughals (30), or areentored without 
distinction. 

The occupations of the pooplo are shown in tho statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. From these it appears that of tho 
male adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 229 are employed in professional avocations, such as Govornmont 
servants, pric.-ts, doctors, and the like ; 1,990 in domostio service, as porsoual 
servants, watei-earners, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c, ; 305 in commorco, 
in buying, selling, kroping or lending money or goods, or tho convoynnco of 
men, animals, or goods ; 21,024 in agricultural operations ; 4,412 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There were 4,370 porsons returned 
ns labourers, and 580 as of no specified, occupation. Taking the total popu¬ 
lation, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 3,916 as landholders, 
60,678 as cultivators, and 30,333 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture The educational statistics, which are confessedly imporfeot, show 
958 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
53,264 souls. 

In tho Xhi-i-Akburi (1596) Ifot SalbAhan is enlorod as a mah&l or 
division of the government (sarkdr) of Budauu, in tho 
province of Dehli. Its area at that fciiuo ayud 56,581 


Occupation*. 


History, 
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bigluU (35,365 acres), and its laud revenue 12,90,105 d/ims (eirc, Rs. 32,250). 
lfcs subsequent history is much tlio same as that of other pargnnalia in 
the Bndaim district. Continuing under the rule of fcho Dohli emperors until 
1748, it was in that year seized with the rest of Budaun by the Rohillas; 
and on the death of their chief Ali Muhammad was bestowed on Satddr Kli&n 
Bakhshi ns a roward for military services rendered against the emperor’s 
generals. In 1774 the Nawfvb Vnzic of Oudh took forcible possession of this 
and other parg.unabs, in order to indemnify himself for the loss of a subsidy 
which the Rohillas had promised, but afterwards refused to pay him. His rule 
lastod until 1801, when Kot and tho remainder of Rohilkhancl were ceded 
to the East India Compauy. It was now included in the district of Moradabad, 
but after one settlement of its ro/enuo it was in 1805 transferred to that of 
Bavoilly, aud while forming n part of that district undenvont its 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th settlements. In 1324, during the oummoy of tho 4th settlement, which 
was tbrioe prolonged for periods of five yoars, tho parganah was again 
transferred to the newly formed district of Snhaswdu, now Budaun. Tho 
next settlement was that of Mr. Brown, already described, and tho remain¬ 
ing history of tho parganah oorrosponds witli that of tho district (q. v., pp. 
89-132). 

LakhANPuk, a village in tho Budaun parganah of tho Budaun district, is 
tlrtee miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 1,099 inhabitants. 
It is a plaoo of importance only on tho 1st Sunday in Jotk (May and 
Juno) and tho fow days iimm.Ufttoly prooediug and following. It is then 
tho scene of a groat fair, held in honour of Sayyid Sul&r-i-Masatid Gkazi, 1 
at which about 7,000 poop/e are estimated to oongvomta. 

Mundiya, a town in tho Bisauli fcalml and parganah of the Budauu dis¬ 
trict, is situated on tho unmotalloJ road hotwoon Budaun and Ohandausi, 27 
miles distant from tho former. Tho population by tho census of 1872 is 2,497, 
Aot XX. of 1856 is in force here, and iu 1876-77 I ho houso-tax thereby imposed 
gavn a total income of Its 624. Tho expenditure, which was chiefly on public 
works (Us. 240), police, ana conservancy, amounted to Rs. 606. The number 
of houses was in the same year 641, and of Uio3e 280 were assessed with tha 
tax, tho incidence whorool' was Rs. 2-3-8 por house assessed and Rs. 0-4-0 per 
head of population. A market is hold horo on Mondays aud Fridays, but the 
trade is inconsiderable. 

PAitAULT, a largo village in tho Kot parganah and Sahaswdo tahsfl of the 
Budaun district, stands on tho unmoMlod road betwoon Bilsi aud Bisauli, 20 
See history of the district, supra, p £> 0 , 
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miles from Bitdaim. It contained in 1872 a population of 2,083 inhabitants, 
and has a market on Saturdays. Act X5. of 1856 was in forco at Parauli 
until the close of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town 
from its operation, and the collection of a house-tax ceased. Added to a 
small balance from 1871-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year 
amounted to Rs. 317 ; while the expenditure, which was chiefly on police and 
conservancy, reached a total of Re. 295. The avorage incideuco of tho tax 
was Re. 1-0-1 on each of the 309 houses assessed. 

Rajpura, a village which gives its name to the Rajpura parganali of the 
Gunnaur tahsil and Budarin district, is situated in that pargauali, 54 miles from 
Budarin. The population in 1872 was 1,922. The unmetalled road from 
Anupshahr to Ohaudauai passes through the village, and a market is held on 
Mondays, but the trade is inconsiderable. There are a 2nd class police sta¬ 
tion und a district post-office here. Act XX. of 1856 was m force nt Rnjpura 
until tho close of 1875-76, when tho local Government withdrew tho town 
from its operation, and the collection of a house-tax ceased. Willi a small 
balanco from 1874-75, tho proceeds of that tax hud during its last year 
amounted to Rs. 773, and of this sum Rs. 708 wore expended chiefly on 
police, conservancy, and local improvements. Tho avorage incidence of tho 
tax was Rs. 2-3-3 on each of the 324 houses assossed. Rnjpura is said to 
have boen founded in tho reign of Akbar (1556-1605) by one Rdja Dlmrm 
Singh. The Burgujar RAjputs, who assort that their original homo was 
Rajor, the capital of Deoli in tho Machori country, 1 are tho principal land¬ 
holders of the neighbourhood. And bonce Mr. Carmichael thmks it not 
improbable that Rajpura may have beon munod aftor Rajor, But it seems 
more lifeeiy that the place was cuffeef Rajpura after tho Raja whom tradition 
names as its founder. 

Rajpura, a parganali of tahsil Gunnaur in tho Budaun district, is 
hounded on tho north and east by the Moradabad district, on tho west by tho 
Ganges, and on tho south by parganali Asadpur. The records show Unit during 
the 3 r ear of measurement for tho current settlement tho parganali comprised a 
total area of 105,575 acres, or 164‘96 square miles, of vvhioh 87 aorcs wore held 
free of revenue; 14,315 acres were barren ; 34,713 acres were oulturablo waste ; 
4,168 acres wore lately abandoned culturable laud j and 52,292 acres were 
under cultivation. Of the cultivated area 8,573 acres wore irrigated. 

The parganali lies almost entirely within tho alluvial tract of tho Ganges. 
Its eastern frontier is skirted by a swamp connected with the shallo jv stream of 

1 Sir ll.filiiot’a “ Uncos of tlic Kortft.lYestcrn Provinces,” edited by Bcrnnes, \q1. I. 
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the Nokia Ma, which enters the parganah at Kudarai, and running in a very 
irregular course as far as Dfinda Btigh, separates into two streams. Between the 
swamp and the Nakta are several villages of various elevations and different 
qualities of soil. Another rivulet, known as the Andhuri, rises near the centre 
of the area, and aftor flowing through fivo or six estates joins the Nnkta at 
Arthal. Further west flows the Mahdwa, which divides the parganah into two 
almost equal parts. It enters Rajpnra from Ilasanpur near the village of 
Nariufli, and winding in a tortuous aouvso towards the south-east joins the 
Nakta at Bagdhar. There are two other small drainage linos, but as they aro 
dry during half the year, they exercise little influence on the agricultural 
resources of the parganah. The contro of thal parganah was formerly covered 
with a thiok jungle of dhdk 1 and hel 2 treos, hut this has now given way to culti¬ 
vation. The swamp to the east, this jungle land in tho centre, and the low- 
lying khddir lands along the Ganges are tho distinguishing physical features. 
The lowest level is found under the high bhxlr ridge on the east, whence the 
land gradually but irregularly rises towards tho contro, leaving some villages 
so high above those around thorn as to admit of the theory that they ouco form¬ 
ed islands in the bed of a river, and that tho old channel of the Ganges once 
occupied the low level where the swamp now alone remains. From the middle of 
the parganah the land dips gently westward to the khddir of the Ganges, where 
jhdo (tamarisk) jungle, reeds, and the valuable pitta grass afford abundant pas¬ 
turage to the large herds from the highly cultivated upland villages. Mango 
groves aro scarce, and in comparison with ilio rest of tho district there are few 
trees, oxcopt the pipal? capable of affording shade or shellor. Mr. Carmichael 
thus describes Hajpurn in 1873 :—“Tho parganah is not devoid of natural 
beauty. Tho vast savauimhs of grass and jhdo jungle on tho banks of tho 
Ganges, which afford the sportsman many a day’s good sport, are, however, 
now, with the advent of the rains, being rapidly broken up, aud tho engine now 
shrieks whore the wild-boar roamed. Tho nilgai i also, which wandered in the 
woods of Dlinn iri, have flod for rofuge olsowhoro, alarmed at sounds to which 
they had been unaccustomed, for there is a railway station now in what was 
before the very heart of the DlmnAri woodlands. Tho great Kdla Vhdka or 
black forest, liowevor, still remains untouched on the frontier between this par¬ 
ganah and that of Snrnbhnl. Tho Ahars still graze their cattle there, wild as 
the kordsmon that tend them, and tho wild fowl still haunt the Puraniya 
mere, and rise when disturbed in thousands with a noise like thunder.” The 
1 Bute* fi'ondosa. B CGglo marmctoB 

5 Ficus rdlgiosa. 4 l J orlax pictus, a species o£ deer. 
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highest level above tlio sea is fllO'91 feet fit GanwAn, and Hie lowest is 589‘01 
feet at Bha.kv6.oli. 

The settlement under Regulation IS. of 1833 was effected by Mr. R. 

H, Clarke, whoso report will bo found in Mr Court’s 
EegiiiaUoTlx TsS ,ucnl0 ' r - He divided the parganali into a mattiyar and 
hh&div tract, with subordinate circles where bhur, diimcit, 
or beta prevailed. The mattiydr Iraeb is described as alich argillaceous soil 
which had been redeemed from the dhfik jungle; the hhddir tract comprised 
the alluvial deposits along the Ganges; tlio bhir and dumat iuclndeil 
i{ the Iiiglilands caused by the irregular undulating character of tlio surface” 1 
to the east of the parganali ; and the bda consisted of four villages more or 
less subject to the fluvial action of the Ganges. Mr. Clarice found the parganali 
in a flourishing condi tiou, and a marked increase in prosperity since tlio time 
of the fourth settlement. Cultivation bad nearly doubled, and villages had sprung 
up where poor hamlets formerly existed. The former assessment had been 
confined to land actually under cultivation. Encouragement was thus given 
to reclamation; and as most of the land was in tlio hands of substantial taluk- 
dars, and the majority of villages wovo in a very backward state at the period of 
the fourth settlement, the advauco mado in Rajpura was marked as compared 
with that in the adjoining parganali of Asad pur. Mr. Clarke assessed at 
Rs. 73,571 for 1245 fasli, Rs. 73,851 for 1246, and at Rb. 74,17 6 from 1247 
to 1264, and thus explains the moderation of his assessment “ A ques¬ 
tion may arise why the rate of assessment in parganali Hnjpura should not 
exceed, with all its superior advantages, that of Asadpur. But it must bo 
borne in mind that an incrense of Rs. 3,615 has been assumed on the reveuue 
of the former, while a. reduction of Rs. 7, 778, has boon grautod on the 
jama of the latter. It was also necessary to keep in view the greater res¬ 
pectability of tlio Rijpum landowners, which required that they ahould be 
treated with some indulgence {sic ); and although there remains but little or no 
doubt that the probablo profits of their capital and industry, in tlio course of 
agiicultural improvement, will gcuorally equal, or nearly equal, the amount of 
the Government demand before the expiration of the lease, it would have been 
both unfair and impolitic to have enhanced the revenue beyond a certain Hunt 
on the assumption that such profits would be onjoyed ; especially whoro tlio 
whole parganali is exposed to the contingency of inundation and the partial 
destruction of it3 crops from damp.” As Mr. Carmichael notes, the whole aspect 
of the parganali must have changed since Mr Clarke’s time, for while Hie oldor 

*Mr. Clarice’s splLlempitt report, published in All Conn’s atuMatical memoir, 185(1, 
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officer writes of Rajpnra ns being intersected by ravines and watercourses, 
there is now no difficulty whatever in traversing it from end to end. Mr. 
Carmichael thinks that this chango in the features of the country 1ms lmd much 
to do with a change winch has hore and thoro taken place in the nature of the 
soil. The dips and hollows that contained the rich maUiydr soil have been gra¬ 
dually siltod up by tho drainage of earth from the surroundiug country, and tho 
soil being thus deprived of the support it received from the doposits of raiu water, 
and being, moreover, in a state of constant disintegration by tho plough, has 
lost much of its argillaceous tenacity, and lias become a light permeable soil 
like tho dtimaf, Tho bhiir and khddir lands on tho other hand remain unal¬ 
tered. 

As noted above, Mr, Clarke’s three great divisions of soils were mattiydr , 

khddir , and beta, with thvoo ofchor clasaos subsidiary to them, 
Present assessment. , , 

vtz. } dumat-mattiyar, dumat, and khadir-bhw\ Mr, Uarmi- 

chnci, while adhering to the main classification, altered the subsidiary arrange¬ 
ment to suit geographical considerations, and formed four circles, khddir , bhiir- 
khuciir, belay and‘ dihnat-mattiydr, to which ho applied the following rates :— 
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1 8 0 
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Oftuhnni ... 

4 1 21 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 
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DGniftfc-mattij’fir / 

DuniaL 

Mattiydr „. 

3 5 9 

2 12 8 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

1 if I) 

1 9* 8i 


Bhfir ... 

2 G C 

2 8 0 

1 4 0 
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The nverngo rent-rates on soils wore taken from the village papers, and 
tho assumed rent-rates from tho soil aroas, the deduced revouue-rates being 
one-lialf of tho latter. The rate on the pure khddir is higher than the rates on 
the ddmal-maltiyar land, as, owing to tho presonoo of dear or alkaline deposits, 
much of tho latter is barren, while tlio former, where cultivated, is of a highly 
productive quality. Ihhnat soil predominates in the parganali, comprising nearly 
70 per opnL. of tho cultivated area. The rontral by the rates above assumed 
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amounted to Rs, 1,82,668, and the proposed revenue to Rs. 80,760, or only 44 
per cent, of the assumed assets. The actual rental of the year 1872, without cor¬ 
rection for land held either as sir or free of ront, was Rs. 1,28,148, of which the 
revenue assessed in 1870 would be 63 per cent. The old revenue at the time of 
assessment was Rs. 74,340, and the new revenue sanctioned was Rs. 80,760, or 
with cesses Rs. 88,836, giving an increase of 19 ‘4 per cent. The incidence of the 
new demaud was Re. 1-11-2 per acre on cultivation, and Rs. 0-15-7 on the cul¬ 
tural lo area, against Re. 1-9-4 on cultivation, and Rs. 0-14-11 £ per acre on the 
culturablo area of the settlement under Regulation IX. of 1833. 


The following statement compares the area in acres of the last and 
present settlements :— 


Settlements. 

Total 

area. 

Percentage 
of increase. 

Cultivated 

area. 

Pcrcuitagc 
of Increase 

Culturablo 

area. 

Total. 

Percentage 
of Iricrcosc. 

Former ... 

Present ... 

I • 

"*6 

47,256 

62,202 

Ml 

11 

64,106 

38,881 

821 

01,173 

12 

-_fl — 


The principal increase in culturablo area took place in the khddiv circle, 
in which and tlio bela circle it can be accounted for by natural causes, such as 
accretions from the Ganges; but the morense in tbo other two circles must bo 
ascribed to the confusion of culturablo with barren waste at the time of the former 
settlement. Of the total cultivable area 43 per cent, was found fallow at the 
beginning of the current settlement; and inquiries showed that, except in a fow 
isolated cases, whore land had been purposely thrown out of cultivation in view 
of the approaching assessment, the fault lay loss with the people than with the 
extreme povorty of soil in the inland tracts and the dread of inundations in 
the khddiv. The pargannh cannot bo called a noli one, as 16 por cent, only 
of the cultivated area is irrigated, and cultivation bears a proportion of but 49 
per cent, to the total area. The measurements showed that about 63 por cent, of 
the cultivated acroago was under autumn and 37 per cent, under spring crops. 
For the spring harvest or rcibi wheat and barley alone are cultivated in any 
quantity, and gram is but little grown. Of the autumn or khartf outturn more 
than half is supplied by tlio cotton crop, which pays the cultivator well. Bajrd and 
joiwn-rank next; while in favoured localities a small quantity of sugarcane-and 
rice are grown, The scanty irrigation of the parganah is effeoted chiefly by 
means of dhenkli or lever w r olls. The jhils (lakes or swamps) nncl the Nakta 
and Chuya brooks are utilized when possible; but the steepness of the Mahdwa’s 
banks almost entirely precludes the use of its waters for agricultural purposes. 
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According to tlic census of 1872 parganah Rajpura contained 149 
inhabited villages, of which 49 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 
° rU 1 11 54 had between 20C and 500; 41 had between 500 and 

1,000 ; 4 had between 1,000 and 2,000 j and one bad between 2,000 and 3,000, 
Tbe average area of each village is about one square mile, the largest .being 
Bhir&oti with 5,328 acres, and the smallest Rtimpur Kh&dir with tin area of 
only nine acres. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 62,883 souls (28,447 females), 
giving 381 to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 
57,604 Hmdtis, of whom 26,061 were females; 5,277 Musalmfins, amongst 
whom 2,386 were females; and 2 Christians. Distributing the Hindu popula¬ 
tion amongst tho four great classes, the census shows 4,565 Brdhmans, 
of whom 2,038 were females; 1,850 Rajputs, including 814 females; and 1,994 
Bauiyds (900 females'); whilst the great mass of tho population is entered 
in “ the other castes” of the census returns, which show a total of 49,195 
soujp (22,309 females). Tbe principal Brahman subdivisions found in this 
parganah arc tho Gaur (1,260), and S&raBwat. Tho chief Bdjput clans 
are tho Bargtijar (856), Obauhfin (245), Gaur, Bais, KaGheviya, Bhitla, 
KaohhwAha, and Jddon. The Baniyfis belong to tho Aganvdl (512), 
B&Vasaini (420), Chausoini (228), and Da?a subdivisions. Tho most numerous 
amongst tho other castes mo the Murfio (3,484), Chamfir (7,988), Kahdr 
(2,193), Gnrariya (1,601), Khdkrob (1,380), Khdgi (2,860), and Ah&r 
(20,912). Besides theso tho following castes, comprising.less than one thousand 
members, arc found in this parganah: Mahdjnn, Jtfiyafch, Darzi, Roghangar, 
P 6.5.1, Darodgar, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhtinja, ICadara, ICumbdr, 

Khatik, ICurmi, Nat, Kaldl, Gosdin, Bairdgi, J6t, Bh6t, Jotishi, Kori, Gdjar, 
Jogi, Lodlm, N oner a, Lobdr, Mali, Kan jar, Shorn gar, K6chln, Malta,and Chhipi. 
Tho Musnlmdus are distributed chiefly amongst Shaikhs (4,943), Sayyids (39), 
Mughals (126), and Pathtms (169), while the romninder arc entered as without 
distinction, Of rcoorded proprietors, 507 wore found to be cultivating their 
own land with an avorago farm of cloven acres each. Tho number of cultivators 
was 12,970 with an averngo holding of four acres each man. Of the 149 villages 
in tho parganah 84 were in 1873 hold by Bargujar Rfijputs, and a few 
which wore then hold by Katohinya Rfijputs were formerly in the possession of 
Bargdjars. Forty-six villages belong to Almrs, and of tho remainder a fow 
belong to Musalmans (mostly converted Rajputs), six to Brahmans, and tbe 
remainder to mixed castes. 


26 
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The occupations of tho people are shown in tlie statistics collected at 
the census of 1872. From these it appears that of the 
Occupations. ma j 0 population (not loss than fifteen years of age), 72 

arc employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, nud the like; 1,266 in domestic service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barkers, sweepors, washermen, &c,; 301 in commerce, in buying, sell¬ 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or tho conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 15,590 in agricultural operations ; 1,768 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substancos, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There were 1,594 persons returned as labourers, and 230 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, the same returns give COO ns landholders, 48,219 as cultivators, and 
14,064 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. Tho educa¬ 
tional statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 583 males as ablo to 
read and write out of a total male population nuinboring 34,436 souls. Par- 
History ganah Rajpura was formed at tho cession (1800) from parts 

of pargauah Guunauv, added to tho tnluka of Mujhaula taken 
from pargauah Bahjoi (now in tho Moradabad district). At tho settlement 
under Regulation IX. of 1833 there were 124 villages in the pargauah, and an¬ 
other (Bhanaola) was received iu 1845 from pargauah Hnsanpur. Before 
1852 fourteen more had boon created by the partition of oxisting villages, and 
between 1852 and 1873 ten wore added by tho same process. Under tho Pathfm 
administration (1744-1774) Rajpura began to omorge from its obscurity and 
general backwardness, and had already shown signs of improvement and pros¬ 
perity when the tyranny or misrule of the Oudh Government (1774-1801) caused 
ft retrogression. On its cession to British rule il was as badly oultivatod and thinly 
populated as at any known stage of its history. But from tho cession to 1220 
fasli (1801-1813) cultivation increased rapidly, and since thou has more than 
doubled itself. There is still, liowevor, much room for advancoin this direction. 

S/'-DTJLLA'HGANjj a village in tho Snlimpur par ganah aud SaUmpuu or 
Dfittfganj tahsil of the Budauu district, is situated about three-quarters of a 
mile from the right bank of the Ramgnnga river and 20 miles from Budaim. 
(Che unmotailed roads from the latter town and Dal aganj meot iu the villago, 
and a market is held there on Wednesdays and Saturdays. In 1872'tho 
population, which is agricultural and chiefly Hindu, amounted to 1,483. 
A 3rd class police station and a district post-office are locatod horo. Tho 
climate of Sadnllahganj is unhealthy and its inhabitants suffer a good 
deal from fever, owing probably to the marshy and malarious nature of tho 
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surrounding country. Tim town possesses no historical or architectural interest. 
It was probably cnlled after Sadullali KhAn, third son of the Robilla chief Ali 
Muhammad, who wrested Roliilkhaud from the emperors of Dohli (1748). 

Saiiasw^n, the headquarters of the parganah and tahsfl of that name in 
the Budaun district, stands about a mile from the left bank of the Malifiwa 
river, 24 miles from Budaun. The population in 1865 was 17,422, and in 
1872 was 17,064. 

The municipality of Snhasw&n is rather a collection of scattered villages 
Sjt{i than a town, although for purposes of description it may bo 

called by the latter name. These villages or pirns are 13 in 
number, and constitute the various muhallas or wards of the municipality. 1 
SahaswAn is situated ontlio junction of the blrdr or sandy tract with the alluvial 
tract of fcho Ganges. Its lovol is low, and it is surrounded by the Dliand jhil 
and othor lakes. But the country between it and the Ganges slopes consider¬ 
ably towards the latter, and viowed from the banks of the rivor, some five or six 
miles to the south, Sahaswau seems to stand on an ominonce. The most eon- 
l?ul)llc buildings, spiouous object is a masonry bungalow built by Mr, Oollector 
Motlci ’ n ' Carmichael in 1861, and usod as an occasional residence 

and court by magisterial and executive officers. This building stands in a 
gordon north of the town, a littlo way to tbo onstoni side of thoBilsi and Bisault 
road, and facing the Dliand jhil, which lios on the opposite side of that road. 
It is kept in repair by the municipality. The other publio buildings arc tbo 
tahsili offico, munsif’s court, branch disponsary, and sarAi or rest-liouso, all in 
tlio Bhagta Nagla ward; tho police station, 1st class (a squaro two-storied 
building), and tahsili school, both in the IsApur Nawfida ward; a Governmont 
distillery and an imperial post-office. A detailed description of these buildings 
is unnecessary, as thoy dilFor littlo or nothing from buildings of the same 
class in othor provincial towns of Upper India. 

A mound near tho KAzi ward is pointed out as tho remains of Salinsra- 
Mini’s fort, mentioned hereafter, but this can hardly be 
m described as a building, or oven as a ruin. The aneiont tomb 

of one Miydn SAhib, who from his name was probably a religions mendicant, 
stands on a revenuo-freo site in Bhagta Nagla, and a dancing festival is hold 


Ancient. 


woekly at this sacred spot. In tlio Patti Yakin Muhammad ward is another 

old sopulohuo called Rauza-i-Piranpir, i.c., tho mausoleum of tho saint of 

1 By G. O. No. 288A., tin ted the 14 th March, 1672, tho municipality of SalmBwfin wna declared 
to couBlBt of the following villages or inulmllas “ and the lands intervening -”~ 

(nBhagto Nnglft, (51) Baifullfibgftnj, including Cknmfir Nagla, (a) Akbnrdbfid, (4) Shfili- 
bnzpur, (6)Knsbn Patti Ynliin Muhammad, (<>) Kuzl Tolu, (7) Mali!ud-dmpur, (8)Isnpm'Nhvndn, 
(o; Gopftlgnnj, (lO)Dnliz Muhftlln, (li) Chamaipnm, (12) MulmUft Katin, and(13) Nnyftgiuij, 
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saints, Tlioro arc three mosques of some antiquity in the Jogi and Chamrirpura 
wards, and several Hindu temples of various ages are scattered over the 
Bhagta Nagla, SaifulMhganj, and other muhollas. But the most important 
temple is that which stands on the shore of the Dliand jhil, between the lake 
and fcho Bilsi road, and not far west of the Government bungalow already 
described. The antiquity of this building is undoubted, and it is held in great 
veneration by tho Hindus. Attached fo it is a bathing tank, inhabited by sacred 
fish, 1 and a fair is held here on two days in Phalgun (February-Marck), vis,, tho 
13th of tho dark and the litli of tho bright half. Scattered about aro several of 
the small monuments called satis t which mark tho spots where pious widows 
have devoted themselves to death on the pyres of their husbands. 

In BaifnlhVhgauj is a square market-place where markets aro hold on 
TiwJ Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, and good unmotallod 

roads connect Sahaswun with Gunnaur, Bisauli, Bilsi, and 
IJjhani ; but the trade of the place is inconsiderable, and there iB no manufacture 
of importance, Tt may bo mentioned, however, that the keora or sorewpiue 
(Pandanus odoratimmus) is largely cultivated hero for the sake of tho scout that 
ib extracted from its flower. Mr. WLiiah thinks that Suhuswdn has for many years 
been more or less stationary in commerce and population, and believes that tho 
slight decrease in tho latfcor since 1865 may bo regarded as an u accidental fact,*’ 
Sahaswdn is a municipality under Act XV. of 1873, and the municipal 


Municipality committee consists of niuo members, of whom throe aro 

officials and six private porsons. Tho income and expendi¬ 
ture of this corporation during 1876-77 may be briefly tabulated as follows:—* 
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* These usu are or tue species called siugi {baccoutanenus fomfrs, Uloch.) 
them with parched rice, and it ia related that qWQ VfllQR a Rlusalmau caught 
cook some of them thoy turned iuto blood. 
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310 0 0 
m o o 
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2,199 0 0 
1,113 0 0 
•19 0 0 
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CO O O 
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The incidence of taxation was in the same year computed as Rs, O-G-3 
pel* head of population. 

The following tradition is current as to the origin of Sahaswdn. Sohasm- 
Iliatory bfihu (i <?., “ thousand arms”), kmg of some petty state on 

J ' the Narbada, or by other accounts of Sangassa in. the 

JTarakhabad district, cmne hither on a hunting expedition, and being pleased 
with the spot, built there a city and fort. The place was called after Jura 
Sahasrabfihunagar; and certainly, if it over possessed so lengthy a name, 
posterity wore justified in abbreviating it to Sahaswfin. The fort, which stood 
on the shore of the Dhand jhil, was afterwards razed to the ground by a king 
named Paraaurama, whoso father had defeated and slain Sahaarabdlm. 1 The 
real history of Sahaswfiu opens in 1824, when it became the headquarters 
of the newly formed district of that ilk. Its elevation to this dignity was 
partly due to the same sporting attractions that had induced the mythical 
Sahasrabkhu to settle hore; for Mr. Swetonkam, the first Collector of the dis¬ 
trict, in recommending the choice of Sahaswdn as its capital, dilates on u the 
proximity of jlifl and jungle shooting.” The samo causo, however, that had con¬ 
tributed to its olovatioii led also to its downfall. The “ proximity of jlul and 
jungle” renders the place malarious and uiihoalthy duriug tho rains. The head¬ 
quarters of the district were frequently transferred during that season to 
Budaun, and in 1838 were permanently fixocl there, Sahaswdn being abandoned. 
After this the latter place subsided again into its original in significance. All 
that now remains of the old civil station is a small English graveyard. The 
Collootor’s liouBG, built by Mr. Swotenliam at a cost of Rs. 18,000, was bought, 
when the headquarters wore removod, by a native gentleman, but was 
destroyed by fire in 1845. 

SaiiaswaN, a talisil of the Budaun district, comprises the parganahs of 
Sahaswdn and Kot. The total area according to the census of 4872 contains 
473 square miles and 166 acres, of which 328 square miles and 443 acres are 
cultivated. Tho area assessed to the G-overnmont revenue is given at 474 
square miles and 630 acres, of whioli 324 square miles and 614 acres are cul¬ 
tivated, 89 square miles and 427 acres are culturable, and 50 square miles and 
229. acres are barren. The land revenue during tho same year stood at 
Rs. 2,12,840 (or with ceases Rs. 2,34,233), falling at Rs, 0-11-3 on the total 
area, Rs. 0-11-2 on the entiro cultivable area, and Re. 1-0-2 on the cultivated 

1 Sahasrabaliu is ono of tho numerous tifclos of the god Shiva, and Paro.su ram a wig an Incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu. The ingenious may And iu this legend of tho Inttor's triumph the Invention oi 
nomo bigoted Vnishnavn who wished to show the superiority of his own god over that of the 
Shnivns. 
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area. The population numbered 203,206 souls (94,283 females), giving 429 
souls to tlio square mile, distributed amongst 522 villages. The same statistics 
show 693 porsons blind, 114 lepers, 56 deaf and dumb, 12 idiots, and 30 
insane persons in the tahsil. A detailed account of the tahsil is contained in 
the articles on its two parganalis Snhnswdn and Kot. 

SaiiASWA'N, a parganah of the Sahas wan tahsil and Budaun district, is 
bounded on the north by parganah IslAmnagar of tho Bisanli tahsil; on the 
north-east by parganah Kot of its own tahsil : on the south-east by parganah 
Ujli&ni of the Budaun tahsil; on the south-west by the river Ganges, whioh sepa¬ 
rates it from the Eta and Aligarh districts ; and ou the north-west by pargnuah 
Asadpur of the Gunnaur tahsil, According to tho last settlement report (1873) 
the parganah lmd a total area of 290 square miles and 104 acros, a measure¬ 
ment Whioh is 2 squaio miles and 113 aores less than that given by tho 
census of 1872. There are 350 villages on tho parganah rent-roll with an 
average area of *83 square miles each. 

Suhnswdn has two well-marked natural divisions, viz., the bhiir or sandy 
tract and the alluvial traot of the Ganges. Tho whole of 
Physical features. ^ north-eastern side is occupied by tlie bhtir ridge, which 

andUs soil' 51 ' tract runs trough the parganah almost parallel to tho Ganges, 
‘and includes a little over a third of tho total area. The 
characteristics of tho bln'tr soil have beon already described in tho article on 
parganah TslAmnngar. This soil will not bear cropping for more than three 
Buocessive yoars, and must after a period of cultivation ho left fallow for about 
the Bame time before it can recover i(s fertility. It is in fact so barren that tho 
tenantry, chiefly cowhorcls by caste, prefer to kocp it under grass, cultivating 
only just so much ns will supply them with food. They arc time enabled to 
maintain large herds of cattle, and find that pasturage euccocds where cultiva¬ 
tion fails. Villages ou this tract are few and thinly inhabited. “ You may 
travel for miles,” writes Mr. Carmichael, “ without seeing anything, unless 
it be tho startled hare which springs up from under your feet, or the sand- 
grouse with its shrill cry circling over your head.” 

The alluvial tract of the Ganges is more fertile as well as more varied in 
The Gnngetio tract ‘ the nature of its soils. These soils may bo divided accord¬ 
ed its soilB. ing to their composition into three parallel belts. The-first 

and most northern lies between, the bliur tract and the Mahdwa river, and is a 
mixture of sandy (bhiir) and alluvial (khddir) soils. The next, composed of 
loamy (dihnat) and clayoy ( maUiy&r) lands, extonds southwards from tlie Mali (I w a 
to the vioinity of the Ganges, and tho most southern or Bela belt consists 
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of the lands immediately skirting that river. Tho last is liable to frequonfc 
inundations during the rainy season, and its muddy soil changes occasionally, 
according to the nature of the deposits brought down by the Ganges. These 
inundations deter, and sometimes actually prevent, the inhabitants from fully 
cultivating the hola tract, “ The land,” says Mr. H. J3. Wilson, “ does not dry 
up sufficiently in time to admit of being cultivated for tho vabi (spring harvest), 
and is often under water in tho Ichartf /autumn harvest) ; it is consequently in 
groat part oovored with coarse grass and jhdo (tamarisk) jungles.” Cattle are 
sent to graze in those jungles from parganah Kot and other places where, owing 
to tho high state of cultivation, pasture is scarce. In should be noticed that the 
inhabitants of bela villages often have holdings of land in the bhiir tract, where 
thoy cultivate an autumn crop when floods have rendered cultivation nearer 
home impossible. Much of the bela bolt, as also of the dthrmt-mattiydv belt to 
its north, is impregnated with tho deposit known as reh (an impure oarbonate of 
soda\ which provents tho tillage of Die patchos where it appears. 

Tho above description of its surface will show that the parganah cannot bo 
4 called a fortile one. It is traversed by hut one poreunial 

stream, the Malmwa, tho genoral direction ot whose 
somewhat tortuous courso is from north-west to south-east. Not far from the 
north-western frontier this river is joined, on its loft hank, by the Cliuya, a tri¬ 
butary which is dry in tho summer. Tho southern portion of the parganah, ad¬ 
joining tho Ganges, is interseoted by channels of that river and by Buiiyds or 
little watercoursos, whioh uro scooped out by water receding from the sur¬ 
rounding country to tho Ganges after n flood. Whon tho river is only moderately 
flooded they reecivo tho surplus water which it forces up them, and whioli 
would but for thoir existence cause an iuundation. At such timoB they are 
orossed in small boatB or on tho rafts called gharnais ( i.e pot-ships) mado of 
bambus fastened round pots of earthenware (ghurrns). Of tho cultivated area 


about 15 per eont, only is irrigated. Tho water of the Mahiiwa is in some 
Irrigation places, where the banks are low, used for irrigation. 

Bui tho cultivator of this parganah generally irusls 
for his water to unbricked wolls, or to lakes and ponds where fiuoh natural 
r , _ resorvoirs exist.' Tho Inttor are indeed not uncommon. 

Lakes and ponds. , , . . , „ 

A long chain of swamp and more skirts tbo course ot 

tho Malidwa, and is conjectured to have been an anoient bod of the Ganges. 

The largos fc lako in-this chain is tho Dhand jhil, hesido Sahaswiin. It is q£ 

a horse-shoe form, about 3 miles long by 200 yards in breadth, and lins an 

average depth at tho beginning of the year of three feet. “ I only onco,” says 


T^nkoe and ponds. 
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Mr. Carmichael, “ remember io have seen it dry, namely, in tho great famine 
year (1861), when it was cultivated, and when the produce from it was some¬ 
thing fabulous, the wheat in many places all but concealing a man standing.” 
Bice of the hind called jhobdi is grown along the edges of this and some of the 
smaller lakes, which are called kadwdras. Tho parganah, although not so flat 
as others in the Budarin district, possesses no elevation deserving tho name of 
a bill. The highest level is 594‘21 feet above tho sea 
Uiu.K-n-i. a £ Nat iha in the bhiir tract, and the lowest 548*15 at 

Dakdra on the Ganges, the difference between tho two being 46*06 feet only. 

About the commerce of the parganah almost as little need be said as about 

its elevations. There are no manufactures and little 
Economical features. , , , , „ , . . , . T , ri 

trade, beyond that in agricultural rtuv produce. Wheat 

and barley are, as elsewhere, the principal orops reaped at tho spring harvest, 

and bdjra, millet, cotton, and jowdr (holcus sorghum) at the autumn harvest. 

Of cotton, the only really paying crop to the cultivator, far less is sown than in 

the adjoining parganaha of A sad pur and ICot, and little sugarcane or rice is 

cultivated. These products find local purchasers at tho chief town, SahaswAn, 

and at three or four other places in the parganah where weekly fairs are held. 

What little is not locally consumed finds an outlet in the Ganges and the unme- 

tnlled roads which connect the parganah with Bilsi, UjhAni, Bisauli, and other 

marts in the district. 

Tho following table compares tho areas of Sahaswdn at the time of tho 
past and present settlements as given in the report on 
tlio latter:— 


Settlements. 



Assessable nren. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area, 


Acres 



Former settlement (1636) 

110,411 

, 06,035 

176,161 

Present settlement (l 87 1 3 

169,628 

101,248 

186,704 

Percentage of Increase ... 

34 

60 | 

5 


Tho groat increase apparent in the assessable area is due to tho fact that 
tbo measurements made at the former settlement were erroneous. Mr. Snoade 
Brown, who effected that settlement, himself remarks that “ many thousand 
acres of excellent land” had been mapped off as unculturable, and therefore 
uuassessahle waste. The still greater incroaso in the cultivated area is owing to 
the circumstance that in the year of measurement for the present settlement 
tho rains had proved exceptionally favourable to cultivation. “ Largo tracts of 
bhur land,” writes the settlement officer, “wore brought under cultivation for 
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that olio year only, to 1)0 abandoned in fho very next.'* The unassesstible area 
at tho time of tho present settlement was 26,070 acres, of which 20,515 acres 
were barren waste and 5,661 neves revenue-free. 

Mr. Brown’s sotfclcmont was completed in 1830, ond remained in foice 
Mr. Brown’s settlement:, unt ^ I860, the present settlement by Mr. Carmi- 
,83fl ‘ cliael was provisionally adopted. At the opening of 

settlement operations in 1835 the revenue was in arrears. The parganah 
generally, and especially the bhiir tract, was in a depressed condition. Since 
then they have undoubtedly recovered themselves, but it might be rash to decide 
whether the improvement is due to Mr. Brown’s assessment or to extraneous 
circumstances. His demand was progressive, and had been intended to attain 
in its tenth year a maximum of Rs. 97,897 : it was, however, made stationary 
in 1838, in consequence of the shock received by the parganah from the 
famine of that year. But the resumption of revenue*free grants and other 
causes raised it during its latter years to over Rs. 98,100. The financial results 
of tho 1836 as compared uith tho present settlement are shown in the following 
statement : — 



Incidence of demand per acre. 



Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total. 


Rs. n. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs. a, p. 

Former settlement 

0 is IO 

1 6 11 

98,107 10 7 

Present settlement 

011 35 

1 1 35 

1,02,598 4 0 


{Increase ... ... ... 4,490 0 5 

or 

DccionflO ... 0 I <4 0 5 7j 


Cesses included, tho now demand amounted to Rs. 1,12,859. 

In 1871, after a provisional currency of nearly two years, the present so h- 
Mr. Carmichael's sottle- Ihmiont was definitely confirmed by Government. Mr. 
ment, 187 1 . Brown had for purposes of assessment divided the par¬ 

ganah into five oirolos, but by uniting two of these Mr. Carmichael reduced tho 
number lo four. His cirolos, which coincided with tho natural divisions already 
mentioned in describing tho physical features of tho parganah, wore (1) the 
bliur, (2) bhdr-kh&dir, (3) diimat-mattiy&r, and (4) bnla. After ascertaining 
tho average rent per aero actually paid for different classes of soil in each eirolc, 
the settlement officer assumed for purposes of assessment n. rent-rate slightly 
in advance of this actual rent. In fixing tho assumed rate no attention was paid 

27 
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to tho rates decreed in eases of rent enhancement, as such cases had arisen out 
of too small an area to furnish any fair criterion. The assumed rates were as 
follows 



Ctnci® i (Botin). 

Circle 2 (Butin 
Khadir). 

Circle 3 (Oujmat 

MattiyXh) 

Cihclw -4 (BaLA) 


Irrigat- 

Unirri* 

Irrigat- 

Umrri- 

lnlgat- 

Unirri- 

Irrigat- 

Unirri- 


eel. 

gated. 

(d. 

gated, 

ed, 

gated. 

ed. 

gftled 


Its. n. p 

Iis. a p 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. n p. 

Its. n. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs, a. p. 

Ganhfini (loud sat* 

8 O <1 

2 8 0 


3 8 0 

m3 



mn 

roundiog a vil¬ 
lage site.) 






3 0 o' 



Efimcit (loamy soil), 
Mattlyfir (clayey 

2 n o 

) a 0 

.10 0 


.18 0 

3 0 0 


2 8 0 

2 8 0 

mmm 

I®™ 

ULK 

Emm 


LUJ 

8011). 




1 0 o 


\ o IV 

j 2 O ft 1 


Bhfir (sandy soil), 

1 8 0 

TOO 

18 0 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 


The application of these rates gave a total rental for the whole parganah 
of Rs, 2,24,347, and deduced from this at 50 per cent, the revouuo would 
have been Rs. 1,12,173-8-0. But the examination of the villages in detail 
showed that this demand would have been somewhat hoavy, and the revouuo 
ultimately assessed was, as we have already seen, Rs. 1,02,598-4-0 exclusive of 
cesses. 

Tho principal revenue-paying or proprietary classes arc Shaikhs, Rajputs, 
Pfopriotpvy class** Pafchfms, and Ahfrs. Tho proportion in which tho 
9i 350 villages of the parganah are distributed amongst 
32 these and other races is marginally shown. Some of 
^ the Shaikh families claim to have been settled at 
... 27 Saha swim since tlio reign of Kutb-ud-din Aibak 
'e (1206-1210), who bestowed on them tho titlo of 
*” 6 a Chaudhari. Others migrated into the parganah at. 

- a far later period under one Wali Shill), and others, 

—. again, are descended from Hindfis of the A.lmr caste, 
who were converted to Islam in tho reign of tho Nawab Vazir ('1774-1801). 
The Rajputs belong chiefly to the Bnis clan, who hold no loss than 35 villages. 
These villages lie mostly between the Mabdwa and Ganges, and tho interven¬ 
ing tract is therefore sometimes called Baiswtlra or tho Bais country. Of tho 
Pathans, some aro tho descendants of Gurar Rajputs, hut the date of their 
conversion to Muhammadanism is uncertain. They call thorns elves Ghori Patiutns 
or Pathans of Ghor, thereby resembling other ancient families of undoubtedly 


Shaikhs ... 

Ilajpnts 
Path fins ... 

AUtra ... 

Kfiynths ... 
Sayyids 
Eamyfis 
EufiUnmna ... 
lthatlm 
Mixed classes 

Total 
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English origin, who prefer to bo considered of Norman stock. Other Palhfins 
still hold the villages granted revenue-free to their ancestors by Akbar (1556- 
1603). The Abfra or herdsmen hold principally in the bhur tract, where, as 
has been already mentioned, they keep largo herds of cattle. The number of 
proprietors cultivating their own land was at the time of the present settlement 
1,469, with an average of 1\ acres of air or home-farm each. The number 
of tenants was 22,806, their avorngo holding being four acres each. The total 
rent paid by thorn to tho proprietors was at the same time returned as 
Rs. 1,95,705. Except around Sahaswdn, where Murdos and other market 
gardonors prevail, the tenantry arc generally of tho same races as their land¬ 
lords. 

There wore many changes in tho proprietary body during tho currency 

.. of tho last settlement, and indood more alienations 

Alleimtious. . , . 

took place m bahaswau than in any other parganah of 

the district. Such alienations may be thus tabulated:— 



According to tho census of 1872 parganah Sahnawuu contained 326 


Population. 


inhabited villages (as distinguished from villages on the 
ront-roll); of these 178 had loss than 200 inhabitants ; 


96 had between''200 and 500; 46 had botwcon 500 and 1,000 ; 4 had between 


1,000 and 2,000 ; and 1 had botwoen 2,000 and 3,000. One town, Sahaswdn, 
had over 17,000 inhabitants. The total population in 1872 numbered 103,170 
souls (47,520 females), giving 353 to the square mile. Classified according to 
religion, there were 81,262 Ilindi'is, of whom 36,924 wore females; 21,913 
Musalm&ns, amongst whom 10,594 wore females ; and d Christians. Distri¬ 


buting tho Hindu population amongst tho four great classes, the census shows 
5,760 Brahmans, of whom 2,511 wore females; 2,304 RAjputs, inoluding 934 
females; 4,318 Baniyas (2,034 females); whilsLLho great mass of tho popula¬ 
tion is entered amongst “the other castes” of tho census returns, which 
show a total of 68,880 souls (31,445 females). Tho principal Brdhman sub¬ 


divisions found iu this parganah are the Sanadh (5,224) and Gam- (434). 
Tho chief Rajput clans aro tho Bais (718), Tomar (372), Chau ham (275), 
Sulanklii, Bargujar, and Gahanvar. The Bsiniyds belong to tho Aganvul 
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(1,544), Barasnini (787), and Mahesri subdivisions. TIig most numerous 
amongst the other castes are the Muiao (4,356), Ohain&r (8,761), Kayath 
(1,087), Kalmr (1,355), Garaiiya (2,053), Hajjatn (1,143), Darodgar (1,564), 
Khakrob (2,134), Kmnhar (1,012), ICori (2,399), Khfigi (2,164), nncl Lodlia 
(1,825). Besides these the following castes, comprising Ions than one thousand 
members, are found in this parganah : Ahitr, Mah&jau, Darzi, Kisdn, Rogangar, 
Piisi, Zargar, Dhobi, Bharbhunja, Kadra, Khatik, ICurmi, Nat, Kalal, GosAin, 
Tiaiuigi, Jat, Bhdt, Jotislu, Gujur, Jogi, Nonera, Lohar, Mali, B4ri, and Khattri. 
The Musalmfms are either distributed amongst Shaikhs (14,213), Pathaus 
(6,600), Sayyida (956), and Mughala (133), or entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collected at the 
O niputi na ceusus of 1872, From these it appears that of the male 

adult population footless than fifteenyears of age), 286 are 
employed in professional avocations, such ns Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tlio like ; 8,014 in domestic service, as porsoiial servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 329 in commerce, in buying, sell¬ 
ing, koepiog oi' lending monoy or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods; 22,S38 in agricultural operations, 4,178 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. Thovo wovo 2,556 persons returned as labourers, and 419 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, tho same returns give 2,972 as landholders, 07,717 as cultivators, 
and 32,490 as engaged in occupations uucouuocted with agriculture. The 
education statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 1,122 mates as able 
to read and write out uf a total male population numbering 55,659 souls. 

After leaving tho region of tradition and coloring that of history, the 
nWur r firafc mention we find of parganah Sahaswtfn is in the Afn-i 

Akbari, written during tho latter half of tho 16th century. 
Sahaswiin was then a division (mahdl) of tho Budauu government (savkar) in 
the province (sftbn) of Delhi. Its area was 250,122 blghiis (156,326 acres), 
atid its land revenue 2,493,898 dams (about lls. 62,325). It romaiuecl subject 
to the Delhi emperors until 1743, when it was seized with tho rest of Katehir 
(sinco known as Rohilkhand) by the Rohilla Aii Muhammad. Sahaswiin was 
one of the only tvvo pargauahs which remained in that chief’s family after his 
death, being inherited by his second son Abdullah Khan. The Rohilla government 
lasted for twenty-six years only, after which Rohilkhand was annexed (1774) by 
the Nnwah Vazir of Oudb, under circumstances already mentioned moro than 
once in articles cm other parganuhs. In 1801 (ho country (including of course 


Ilialury. 
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Boundaries, area, &o. 


parganah Stihaswan) again changed hands, being ceded to the British. It was 
now included in the Bareilly district, but was transferred to Sahas wau (after¬ 
wards called Budaun) on the formation of the latter district in 1824- Four set¬ 
tlements of its land revenue took place whilst it remained in the Bareilly 
district, The fourth was thrice extended for terms of live years, and the fifth 
(or eighth, if these extensions be regarded as separate settlements') was that of 
Mr. Sneade Brown already described. The remaining history of the parganah 
coincides with that of the district, to which the reader is referred. 

Salimpur, a village in the Salimpur parganah and Salimpur or Datdganj 
tahsil of the Budaun district, is 19 miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a 
population of 1,099 inhabitants. It was formerly tho headquarters of the par¬ 
ganah and tahsil to which it gives its name, and contained an old mud fort in 
which tho Government offioos were loented. But these offices were removed 
about 1833 to Dfitdganj, a mile and a half distant, and since then Salim pur 
has beon a place of no importance. 

Salimpur, tho most eastern parganah in the Budaun district, is situate in 
the Salimpur or Dtitaganj tahsil, and is bounded on tho north 
by pargnuahs Sanolii aud Balia of the Bareilly district; on 
tho east by the TUmgnnga river, which separates it from the Bareilly and Sliuli- 
jnh&npur districts ; on the south by parganah MihrAb&d of tho Sh&hjah&npur 
district; on tho south-west by parganah Usahat of its own tahsil; and on tho 
west by parganah Budaun of the Budaun tahsil, According to both tho census 
of 1872 and the settlement report of tho following year, which in the case of the 
parganah agree, the total area was 230 square miles and 173 acres ; and there 
are 312 estatos on tho rent-roll with an average area of 0*73 square mile each. 

In the parganah are inoludod three divisions—(1) Salimpur proper, with au 
Geographical divU area °f 131 square miles aud 566 acres, occupies the space 
botweon the It&mganga and Aril rivers ; (2) zila Azlnw- 
bad lies west of the Aril, betweon that river and parganah Budaun, with an area 
of 52 square miles and 582 aores ; and (3) taluka Hazratpur, with an area of 
45 square miles and 305 acres, occupies the remainder of the parganah west of 
the Aril and south of Azimabad. 

In appearance the parganah is a flat and fairly fertile plain, little more 
than a tenth of the total acreage being barren. The south- 
orn corner, to the extent of about ono-fifth of tho whole area, 
is occupied by a traot of kather, clumat, or loamy soil, whioh lies mostly higher 
than the rest of the parganah and is included in Hazratpur. The remaining area 
is comprised in the alluvial tract of tho Bamgangn, and is, as a rule, thoroforo 


slotis. 


Physical features. 
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below tho level of most other pargnnuhs in the district. The highest and lowest 
elevations above the sea are, however, exceptions to the general rule, the former 
(520'813 feet at Deoni) being in Sftllmpnv proper, and the latter (489‘(527 feet 
at Labhari) being in Hazrafcpur. There is in the whole parganah nothing that 
could oven by courtesy be termed a hillock. 

Except Ibe Ihiingauga, which washes the eastern side of Salimpur proper, 
and does much damage by shifting its course or overflow¬ 
ing its "banks when in flood, the only stream of any size 
is the Aril or j£ri, This has a perennial flow, but is fordable at many points 
in all hut the rainy months. It meanders from north to south through 
nearly the whole length of the parganah. But though poor in rivers Salim- 
pur is exceptionally rich in the small lakes or swamps known as jlnls. These 
are most numerous in Hazratpur, whore, according to Mr. Sneade Brown, 
^ ^ ^ u there aro few, if any, estates which do not possess 

every possible facility of irrigation, either from tlio Aril, 
the numerous tanks and pools which aro met with in every direction, or from 
v.’ells, which cost little in digging, though they seldom last beyond a single 
season.” Such wells are the ordinary moans of irrigation throughout the par- 
gunali, but along the banks of the Aril the waters of that stream are generally 
used for the sumo purpose. Tho waste lands of the parganah lie mostly on the 
Forcat western boundary of A/imabad, which is fringed with a 

tract of dhiik forest. In this tract the soil is hard, dry, and 
lumpy, and will not readily succumb to native ploughing. But tho soil of 
Aztmabad generally is poorer than that of Salimpur or Hazratpur. 

Passing from the soil of the parganah to tho products of that soil, we find 

Economical fca- that by far tho prinoipal crop at the spring harvest is wheat. 

t UIC3 * For the autumn reapings the usual millets, cotton, and rico 

aro sown, each of the two latter crops being in the proportion of about 20 per 

cent, to the whole harvest. Of sugaroano there is very littlo cultivation. Tho 

manufactures of the parganah need hardly be noticed, as thero arc none beyond 

those required by the simple necessities of an agricultural people. This fact is 

sufficiently explained by the entire absence of large towns. There are indeed 

several places, smallest of towns or largest of villages, to whoso wookly markqts 

tho agricultural raw produce of the parganah is conveyed for sale; but means 

„ . of conveyance aro not numerous. Tho unmotalled road 

Commumcatioua, "j ^ _ 

from Budaun to Sbfthjahanpur passes through Dittnganj 


Forest. 


and crosses the RAmganga on a bridge of boats at Bola Dandi. At "DAbugauj, 
which is the chief town of tho parganah, it is met by another unmotalled road 
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fi-om Uaaliat. Cut Lho most important outlot for local produce is the Ram- 
gauga, on which, according to Mr. IT. R. Wilson, largo quantities of grain are 
ombnrkod for CJawnporo (Kdnhpur) and,Mirzapm\ 

The following table compares the aroas of the parganali at the lime of the 
Settlements of linul past and present settlements as o-iven in the report on 
1CVC,U,C - the latter 


Settlement. 

Past (1834 and 183G) 
Present < 1671 ) 
Percentage of increase 


Assessable men, 


Aores. 

127,107 

131,721 

3 


Cultivated nren. 



Total area. 


Acres 

144,935 

147,373 

2 


Tliero is reason to believe that tho increaso in assessable area was really 
lar greater than that Lore recorded. Mr. Sneado Brown, who himself effected 
the former settlement, tolls us that in tho preliminary survey much barren 
laud had boon erroneously included in the assessable area. Ho was undoubtedly 
right, for whilo at that survey 2,77d acres only were mapped off as barren 
waste, no loss than Id,257 acros wore so classified at the survey prooeding tho 
present settlement. Tho present un assessable area includes, bcBidcB the waste 
land just mentioned, 1,392 aoros of rovenuo-froe land. 

Tho former sottlomont of Hazratpur, which thou formed part of tho Usahat 
Mr. Brown’s act- pai'ganah, was completed in 183d, and that of Salimpiu- 
tunnentb, 1034 and proper and Azimabtul in 1836. When these sottlemouts 
came into forco tho revenue nms in arrears. But this result 
scorns to havo boou clue rathor to mismanagement in collection and to the wilful 
default of undisciplined Rftjpnt landowiiors than to any severity of assessment. 
Mr. Brown s settlomont of SaKmpur and Azfmabad worked sufficiently well 
to be maintained until tho ro-sottlemonfc of the whole parganuh in 1870, But 
his assessment of ITazvafcpur proved unduly heavy, and it was on his own 
rGcommoudation revised by Mr. Timms in 1842. The finanoial results of tho 
past and present assessments may bo thus contrasted 


Incidence of demand jier aara, 


Assessable area. 


Cultivated area. 



Tormor assessment 
Proscnt assessment 
> Iuorease 
or 

Deoreasc 


Total demand 
(excluding oOBseB). 


1,35,057 2 8 
1,37,030 0 0 


2,033 15 4 


Cosses included, tho new domand jnnountod to Rs. 1,51,788. 
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The existing settlement was effected by Mr. (Jarmiohnel, and came into 
The current settle- f° rce 111 1870, being finally confirmed by Government in 
ment > 187 '• the following year (1871). The principles on which it was 

effected may be briefly told. Following Mr. Brown’s example, Mr. Carmichael 
divided the parganah before assessment into tho three circles of Salimpur, 
Azfmabad, and Haarafcpnr; but throe subdivisions of Salim pur, which tho 
former officer had adopted, were discarded by ihe latter. The next step was of 
course to discover the average rent per a^re actually paid for various classes of 
land in each circle, and when this was ascertained to assume a rent-rate some¬ 
what in advance of that actually paid. The following table shows tbo amount 
per acre of the rent-rato assumed for different soils in each circle 



G auli fin I, fa., land 
around village site. 
Dumnt, loam ... 

Mutt ly dr, clayey Boll ... 
Bhur, sandy soil ... 


1 s 2 Circle—Salim pur, 2nd Circle- AzimubaibHrd Circle — FJazratpur, 
138 villages 47 villages, 00 villages, 


mu** irrigated, j 


Rs, a p. Rs, a p, Iis. a. p Us. a. p. Rs. a p. Ra a. p. 

400 380 380 300 380 38 () 


880 3 00 3 00 280 

300 800 280 280 

2 0 0 2 0 0 


3 0 0 2 8 0 
3 0 0 3 0 0 
2 0 0 2 0 0 


The application of these rates gave for the whole parganah a rental of 
Rs. 2,89,545, and deduced from this at 50 per cent, tho rovonuo would hnvo 
amounted to Rs. 1,44,772-8 0, But when the parganah came to ho assessed 
village by village, some deductions of tho assumed rental were, as generally 
happens, found necessary. Such reductions took place principally in villages 
to the east of Salunpur, which during the course of settlement operations had 
suffered from inundations of the RAmganga. Tho rovonuo ultimately assessed 
(Its. 1,37,990) was, as we have already seen, somewhat less than half the rental 
at first assumed. 


The landholders wlio pay that revenue are principally Rdjputs, and tho 
Proprietary classes. number of estates held by these and other proprietary 
namjia so classes is marginally shown. Of the 91 estates held 

Shaikhs ... 28 by Rdjputs, no less than 82 are in the possession 

Merchants or bankers of Janghdras, described by Sir Henry Elliot as “a 

Brdhranns ma Ban,J<i .!. 4 largo and somewhat turbulent tribe of the Tuar 

Mixed Cleeses ... or Tomnr clan.” Tho name Janghara is said to bo 

Total ... 312 doviv0(l f rom Persian j<xng } a battle, and Hindi 
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hdrci, defeated, beoause this tribe, under king Prifchvfrfij, -were defeated by 
{Shallab-ud-dm (A.D. 1193 ) ; but it is not likely that the word jang was at so 
early a period known in Hindustan. The JanghdrAa claim to have entered 
Katehir or Rohillchand under the chieftainship of one Dhapu Dhdtn, who from 
the following proverbial couplet would appear lo have been a somewhat pugna¬ 
cious personage 

Niche dhartt, Spar Hum 
Jhch men (arte Dhapu Dhdm » 

“Below is earth, above is Iidm s 1 
Between tho two lights Dhapu Dlidiu 11 

The Th&kurs of Baksena in this parganah profess to be descended from Dhapu 
Dh am. 

The number of proprietors returned at tho beginning of the present 
settlement as cultivating their own land wits 2 , 659 , the 
1 Ul " liU '’ ‘ average quantity of land thus farrnod being eight acres 

to each man. The numbor of tenants was at tho same time 20,684, with 
an average holding of four acres each. Tho total rent paid by tenants to their 
landlords was estimated nt Rs. 2,75,765. During the currency of tho last 
settlement much landed property changed hands in Salfmpur, as compared with 
other pavganahs of tho aamo district. The number and mode of snob transfers 
may bo thus tubulated 


Allo»atlous of 


Entiro umhnls or estates 
Portions of ditto 



By private 

By foreclosure 

By order of 

Total. 


sale. 

of mortgage, 

court. 


11 

3 

1 

15 


260 

174 

Ifil 

584 


__ ' _j_:_.__ 

According to tlio census of 1872 pnrgnnnh tiaUmpur contained 307 villages, 
of which 127 had loss than 200 inhabitants; 106 had 
nu1afimi _ooft enn 1 ’ ■ 


Population. 


17 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had botween 2,000 and 3,000. The 
total population in 1872 numbered 113,858 souls (51,093 females), giving 495 
to the square mile. Classified according to religion, there were 103,591 
Hindus, of whom 46,484 wero fomales; JO,267 Musalmfins, amongst whom 
4,609 were fomales. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 6,185 Brfihmans, of whom 2,733 wore femalesj 15,136 
R&pjulB, including 6,110 fomalcs; and 1,208 Baniyas (555 females); whilst 
the groat mass of tlio population is ontered amongst ff the other castes of (he 
1 The god of that name, an avatar or incarnation of Vishnu. 


28 
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census returns, which show a total of 81,065 souls, of whom 37,086 are 
females. The principal Brahman subdivisions found in this pnrgauah are the 
Sanatlh (4,806), Gaur (504;, and Kanaujiya. The chief Rajput clans are the 
Gaur (692), Rathor (3Sd), Solanklu (419), Chauban (961), Bargtijar (845), Bais 
(442), Kateliiriya (298), Tomar, ICathiya, Gant am, Jaugori, Uhttkva, Buchhal, 
Sombansi, Ponwur, Raghubansi, Bhatti, Chnndel, and Raikaw&r. The Baniy&j 
holong to tlie AganvnI (410), Chausaini (234), and Odia subdivisions. The 
most numerous amongst the other castes are the Murao (11,625), Chnmur 
(14,939), A liar (10,542), Mahajan (3,341), KAyath (1,386), Kahtir (9,962), 
Kisau (2,022), Rogangar (2,621), Garariya (3,826), Hajjam (1,770), Darodgar 
. (2,149), Ivhakvob (1,513), Dhobi (2,055), Bharbhunja (1,806), Khalik (1,244) 
Koii (1,190), and Gujav (2,357). Besides these the following castes, compris¬ 
ing leas than one thousand members, are found in this pnrgnnah : Dam, Pasi, 
Zargar, Kadara, Kumhftr, ICnnni, Nat, Kaliil, Gos&in, Bairdgi, JAt-, Bind, 
Jotishi, Jogi, Lodha,Nouera, Dollar, Mdli, Patvya, Bari, Ohak, Buheliya, Dluuuik, 
Arakii, and Bhugwa. Tho Musalmans aro distributed chiefly amongst Shaikhs 
(8,983), Pathuns (1,127), Say y ids (S8), and Mughals (33), while the remainder 
are entered as without distinction. 

The occupations of tho pooplo are shown in tho statistics collected at tho 
census of 1872. Prom theso it appears that of tho 
malo adult population (not less than fifteen years of 
age), 182 aro employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, aud the like ; 1,733 iri domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c.; 785 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of mon, animals, 
or goods ; 28,521 ill agricultural operations; 3,961 in industrial occupations, 
arts aud mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. Thcro wore 2,851 persons returned as labourers, and 491 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 
or sex, tho same returns give 5,370 as landholders, 78,935 as cultivators, and 
29,553 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The educa¬ 
tional statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 955 males as able to 
read and write out of a total male population numbering 62,765 souls. 

In the timo of Akbar (1556-1605) Salimpur was a portion of malm! 

Saneha in tho Sambhal division of tho Dchli provinco; 
but how much of that malifil belonged to tho modern 
Dcl,li l,u ' parganah of Saneha in the Bareilly district, and how 
much to parganah Salimpur, it is now impossible 


OccuptitionB. 


Ilistoiy— 

under (he 
pciuih ; 
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under tlve IVilU&ns ; 


under tlio Nawab Vnztr i 


and under British rule, 


to say. Main'll Snneha remained under the government of tlio Delhi emperors 
until 1748, when it was seized by tlio Puthan Ali Muhammad. After this 
seizin’o Salimpiu’ was formed into a separate parganah under the title of 
Salimpur Juksa, denied fiom the names of two vil- 
logos within its boundaries. On the death of Ali 
Muhammad and division of his territories tho pnrganali passed into the posses¬ 
sion of one of his officers, HAfiz Rahmat Khan, who held it until 1774. In 
that year, for reasons already explained moro than once in articles on other 
parganahs, the Nawab Vaziv of Oudli invaded Kohil- 
klmnd, defeated tlie Pa Ilians at Mimnpur Katra, and 
aunexed tho whole of thoir'dominions, including parganah Salimpur. In the 
battle Hafiz Rahmat Khun was sluin. After twenty-soven years of mal¬ 
administration by the Nawab Vazir’s dopulios Salimpur again changed rulers, 
being coded in 180 L to tho Bast India Company and included in tho district of 
Bareilly. It was transferred in 1824 to tho newly formed district of Sahaswfui 
(now Budaun), its land rovonne being at that time 
Rs. 1,12,402. Four settlements of the reveuue had 
beon oft’oeted boforo the transfer. Tlio fourth (1812-1819) was thrice extended 
for terms of five yours, and tho fifth (or eighth, if these extensions bo regarded 
as separate sottloments) was that of Mr. Sneade Brown already noticed. In 
1814 tho parganah was onlargod by the accession of zila Azimnbad from par- 
ganah Budaun and of taluka Hazratpur from parganah Usalmt, Tlio rest of 
its history coiucidos with that of tho district (q, v ,) 

Sat, (si, a parganah iu tho Bisauli tahsil of the Budaun district, is bounded 
on tho east by parganah Aonla of tho Bareilly district ; on tlio south-east by 
pnrganali Budaun of tho Budaun tahsil ; on tho south-west by tho river Sot, 
which separates it from parganah Eol of tlio Sahaswan tahsil ; and on the 
uortli-wost by parganah Bisauli of its own tahsil. According to the consus of 
1872, whioh iu this caso agroos with tho settlement report of tho following year, 
it had a total area of 87 squnro miles and 445 acres, and further details of 
this area will be given in describing the last settlement itself. Tho number of 
ostates on tho ront-voll in 1873 was 83, their average area being 1'5 square 
mile oacli. 

* Tho parganah is not only the smallest, but also tho flattest in the district, 
tliore being little moro than a tall man’s stature 
physical features. between the highest elevation (576*1 B feet above the 

sea) and tho lowost (569*53 feet) Tlio differences of soil arc hardly more marked 
than those of IoyoI. Tho surface consists almost throughout of the loamy soil 
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known as leather, but patches are occasionally met with in which almost puro 
clay or sand predominates. No rivers traverse the parganah, but the waters of the 
Hot, which form its south-western boundary, are in some places used for irriga¬ 
tion. The same purpose is served by numerous foils or small lakes, of which the 
largest is that in Sangtara village. A good supply of wator can also bo 
obtained from unbricked wells, which are dug at the end of the rains to fall in 
at the beginning of the next. About a tenth only of the wholo acreage is 
barren, and the waste land lies, not in large tracts, but in small patches, on 
which the cattle of the villagers may be seen grazing. 

The parganah has no villages largo enough to bo called towns, and thoro 

are consequently no manufactures worthy of mention. 

Economical features. ‘ . J 

What trade exists is in agricultural raw produce. Tho 

principal orop at the spring harvest is, as elsewhere in the district, wheat; 

while of the autumn reapings about one-half consists of the usual millets, 

about one quarter of cotton, and the remainder of sugarcane, maize, rice, and 

miscellaneous crops. These products find a salo at Vazirganj, the principal 

village, and at ono or two other places whore weekly markets nre held. 

Tho unmotalled road from Bud aim to Ckaudausi passes through Vazirp-anj 

and bisects the parganah, whose northern corner is traversed also by the Oudh 

and Rohilkhnnd Railway, and contains a station on that lino. This station is 

situated in the village of Kareugi, but is better known by the name of tho 

adjoining village, Makmudpur in the Bareilly district. 

The following table compares the past and present areas of the parganah 
Settlements as given in. tho report on the last settlement of land revenue 

C " Vjn3 ' ( 1871 ) : — 


Period. 

Assessable area, 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres. 

Acres 

Acres. 

Former settlement (iss7) , 

44,093 

56,457 

65,571 

Present settlement (1871) ... 

49,381 

45,566 

60,126 

Percentage of increase ... 

12 

26 

1 


In tho present total area are included 6,744 acres of unaeseasable land, 
whereof 1,135 acres are revenue-free and the remainder barren waste. Of tho 
cultivated area, which it will be observed increased greatly during tho cnrroncy 
of the last settlement, 36 per cent, is irrigated. 
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Tho 

Mr Clarke’s, 1837. 


settlement of 1837 was effected by llie then Collector of Buduiin, 
Mr, Clarke, and remained in force until the introduction of tlic 
Mr. Carmichael’s, presentsottlomenfcby Mr, Carmichael (provisionally adopted, 
1871, 1868 $ finally confirmed, 1871). The financial results of tlio 

two settlements may bo thus contrasted :— 



Incident* of demand per acre 1 

Total 


Assessable area. 

Cultivated aioa, 

yearly demand 
(excluding censes), 

Scttlomcufcof 1837 ... ... 

Ditto of 1871 ... ... 1 

llo. a. ])• 

0 15 Si 

1 (Hi 

Its. a. p, 

1 3 4f 

1 3 5J 

Rs a. p. 
43,397 l) u 
50,105 0 0 

IuaceoAQ w, 1 

l 0 2 3 

0 0 0$ 

7,008 Q 0 


Cesses includod, tho present demand amounts to Us. 55,445. The processes 
by which that demand was assessed may be brieily desciibed as follows. The 
settlement officer discarded Mr. Olarko’s division of the pnrganah into 1st and 
2nd class circles, and included the wholo area in but one circle. The average 
rent pop aero actually paid for various kinds of soil in this solitary cirola wove 
next ascertained, and a refit-rate, as n rule somewhat higher than that actually 
paid, was assumed as a basis of assessment. In assuming such rent-rates it is 
usual to compare tho average rent actually paid with that judicially decreed iu 
recent caws of en hnneemont. But such cases bad in this parganah been confined 
to 26 villages, and being therefore too few to afford any just criterion were dis¬ 
regarded. Tho following statement shows (1) the average rent actually paid 
per aero, and (2) the assumed ront-rnto deduced therefrom : — 


Class of soil. 

Actual 7ale per aero. 

Assumed rate per 
acre. 

Irrigated. 

Un Irrigated, 

Gaulifinl, or soli immediately sur- 

, Rs. n. p. 

Rs. n. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

rounding a village Bit© ... 

2 12 OJ 

2 2 8$ 

3 0 0 

Dunmt, or loamy soil ... ... 

2 9 04 

2 7 0$ 

2 8 0 

Mattiy&r, or clayey soil... ... 

2 4 74 

2 I ia| 

2 4 0 

filiur, or sandy soil ... ... 

2 8 2$ 

2 4 6$ 

2 0 0 


Tho application of the assumed rates would have given for tho whole par- 
gafiali a total rental of Rs. 1,13,543. But when tho lands of each village were 
examined in detail it was, as usual, found that some reductions on the assumed 
rate wore in individual cases necessary. The gross rental ultimately assumed 
was Rs, 1,00,810 only, and of this 50 per cent., or Rs. 50,405, was taken aa 
revenue. 
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Tho landholders who pay this revenue are principally Gam* Rajputs, a 
Ptopiietftty classes. tribo already mentioned in the article on pavgan.ah Bisauli 
Oauia ... u In the margin is shown tlio proportion iu which tho 83 estates 
Shaikhs ^ PUlS .. 8 °f ^ 1G pargauah are distributed amongst this and other 

Kfijath* '!! 1 d* 88 * 8, At tho beginning of tho present settlement 1,00.3 

Mixed classes.. 6 i proprietors were found cultivating their own land with an 

Total ... 83 average farm of 63 acres each. The tenantry, who, like 

their landlords, are mostly Rajputs, at the same time numberod 
8,5G2. Their average holding was 4 acres each, and the rent paid by them to 
proprietors was letnrned aa Rs. 02,330. 

The following table will show that during tho currency of the last ecltle- 
Alienationa. meat alienations of property were few’ 



Eutlro ttifthfils or estates 
Fm Lions of ditto 



According to tho census of 1872 pargnnah Salasi contained 109 inhabited 
Tomlniiuu villages, of which 31 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

1 39 liotl between 200 and 500 ; 29 had between 500 and 

1,000; 9 had between 1,000 and 2,000; and one had between 2,000 and 3,000. 
The total population in 1872 numbered 48,(535 smiU ^22,G1[ females}, giving 
552 to tho square mile. Classified according to religion, there were -11,896 
Hindus, of whom 19,203 wore females; and 7,209 Mu sahndns, amongst whom 
3,348 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst tho four great 
classes, the eonsns shows 3,264 Brahmans, of whom 1,497 were females ; 5,307 
Rajputs, including 2,225 females; 877 Bauiyits (420 fetnalos) ; whilst tho great, 
mass of tho population ia comprised in “ the other castes ” of tho census returns, 
which show a fetal of 31,918 souls, of whom 15,121 are females. The principal 
BrAllman subdivisions found in this pargonah are the Sanailh (3,013) and Ganr 
(233;. Tho chief Rajput clans are the Gam- (2,183 >, Chauh&n (737), ICafcohiriya 
(1,558), R-ithor, Solanlihi, Bais, Gaulam, and Janglidra. The Baniyds belong 
to the Barasaini (392) and Agarwdl (179) subdivisions. The most numerous 
amongst tho other castes are tho Muruo (4,356), Chamnr (8,761), Kahar (1,695) 
Kisan (2,220), Garariya (2,569), Darodgar ti,063), Khdkrob (1,061)/ICori 
(1,221), and Alur (2,591). Besides those tho following castes, comprising leas than 
one thousand members, are found in this pnrgnnah : Almr, Mahdjan, Kay nth, 
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Dam, Bogangar, Pasi, Ilajjam, Zargav, Dhobi, Bharbliunja, Kadava, Kumh&r, 
Khatik, Nat, Kalfil, Grosfiin, Bainigi, Jdt, Blint, Jotishi, Gujar, Jogi, Lodba, 
Lobar, Mali, Mina, OhWpi, and Habiira. The Musahrnms are oifchor distributed 
amongst Shaikhs (4,153), Pathans (2,654), bayyids (306), and Mugliais (56), or 
onterod ns without distinction. 

The occupations of the people are shown in the statistics collocted at the 

census of 1872. From these it appears that of the male 
Occupations. _ , 

adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 94 are 
employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, priests, 
doctors, and tlio like j 1,230 in domestio service, as personal servants, water- 
carriers, barbers, sweepors, washermen, &c. ; 133 in commerce, in buying, sell¬ 
ing, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, or 
goods ; 10,637 in agricultural operations ; 2,050 in industrial occupations, arts 
and mechanics, and tho preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 1,898 persons returned as labourers, and 
283 as of no specified occupation. Taking tho total population, irrespective of 
ago or sox, tho same returns give 1,557 as landholders, 31,321 as cultivators, 
and 15,727 as engaged in occupations unconnected with agriculture. The odu- 
catiomil statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 540 males as able to 
road and write out of a total male population numbering 25,994 souls. 

In tho tinio of Akbar (A.D. 1556-1605) parts of pargaualis Satfisi and 
Biaauli togothor formed, under tho name of Satasi Mundiyn, 
a mak&l or division of tho Budaun government and Dohli 
province. Tho area of this rnahfil was 29,753 Mglifts (18,595 acres), and its land 
revenue 1,315,720 d&uis (ciro. Us. 32,888), As Sir E, Elliot observes in liis 
u Glossary” that tho parganah is a difficult one to restore. In different copies of 
tho Aiu-i-Akbari tho words Safasi and Mundiya assume each throe different 


History. 


forms, while Tioffonthalor, writing in tho middle of the last oentury, gives both 
a fourth. Tho namo of Akbav’s mahal was probably derived from Mundiya 
in parganah Bisauli, a town already described, and Satfisi, a town whoso ruins 
aro said to have formerly boon visible fct Barklwrw \\\ the swwo pavgamvh. 
According to Mr. Carmichael thero is still a mound at Barkhera, but no 
ruins appear thoroou. Sattfsi moans oighty-sovon, and it is not unlikely that 
a ttfwn of that namo may have existed, for villages or collections of villages 
heart no- cardinal numbers 1 with or without suffixes of place aro common in 
Hindustan. Mr. Court says nothing of a town called SattUi, but dorivos the 

1 It Is curious that such numbers should in almost every case bo multiples of cither llu.ee 
or lour. Eighty-four (ofiaiudii) is the number most commonly found. There is a tract nlbo 
culled Sntaai in lhe Gorakhpur diHhlet. 
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name from a tradition that on its first formation in Akbar’s reign llio mabal con¬ 
tained 87 villages. After leaving the rule of the Debli emperors for that of the 
Puthftns (1748) Satan Mundiya passed through much the same vicissitudes as 
other portions of Robilkhnnd, being annexed by the Na w fib Yaxir of Ondh in. 
1774, and by him ceded to the British in 180L Sat&si and Bisauli were after 
this cession divided into two separate parganahs, but of those both weie included 
in the Mor.uhibad district. Hence they were transferred in 1824 to the newly 
formed district of Budaim (tlieu known us Sahaswan). At the time of transfer 
pargantih Satiisi had already undergone four settlements of its land revenue. 
The fourth was thrice extended for terms of five years, and on its expiry was 
succeeded by the settlement of Mr. Clarke, lately mentioned. Since 1824 the 
pargftuuh and the district of Budaim have had a common history, already 
narrated, and it is thoroforo unnecessary to refer to any further events which 
after that date happened in the former. 

SiiAiiaitfPun, a market town in the Ujhani parganah of the Budaun tahsil 
and district, is nearly two miles distantfrom Budaim, and had in 1872 a population 
of 5,175 inhabitants. Tile town stauds on a well raised site near the right bank of 
the Sot, andbetwoon it and tho river there are many ravines. Shaikhupnr itself 
is a poor mud-built place. Tho only conspicuous brick building is tho house of 
tho local landholder, and tho only public institution is a school of the village 
or halkubundi class. There is a market on Sundays and Wednesdays, but the 
trade is insignificant. The population may bo regarded ns stationary, although 
there was a recorf led decrease of about 50 persons between 1865 and 1872. 
Shaikhdpur is said to have been founded in tho reign of Jahangir (1G05-1G27) 
by one Shaikh Farid, who gave it its prosont name, 
moaning Shaikh’s town; but it is probable that a settle¬ 
ment of some sort already existed on or beside tho modern site, whore tho ruins 
of au older village oallcd Phuliya Khera are still shown. The lands around 
fShaildiupur are still ill the possessiou of the founder’s descendants, and one of 
these, Shaikh Sharf-ud-iUn, rendered valuable services to tho British Grovorn- 
meut during the rebellion of 1857-58. 

SirXsaub, a village in the Kofc parganah and Sahaswtlu talisil of the 
Budaun district, stauds on the uiimotadled road between Ujbani and Bilsi r 12 
miles from Budaun, and had in 1872 a population of 2,61S persons. It is 
divided into three pattis or portions, called respectively Insa, Sitartmi, and 
Kohav Salidi. Act XX of 185G was in foice at Sirdsaul until the close of 
1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town from its operation, 
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;mcl the collection of a homo-tax ceased. Added to a small balance from 1874-75 
tbe proceeds of that tax had during its last year amounted to Rs. 377 white 
the total expenditure was Rs. 3G7, chiefly on police and conservancy! The 
avm-ago mcideueo of the tax was Re. 1-5-1 ou each of the 283 houses 
assessed. 

Sukubla, a market village in the Asadpur pargaunh and Ghumaiw talts'U 
of the Budanu district, L, 45 miles distant from Budaun, and had in 1872 
a population of 186 persons. A large fair, at which about 10,000 poisons 
are said to congregate, is held hero on the full moon of Kftrtik (October- 
November), but at other times of the year Snkhola is a place of no 
importance. 

Ujiia'ni, u ni.nicipality in tire Ujhani pargonnli of the Ru.laun tahsil and 
district, stands on the imporial Bareilly and Hittliias road, 8 miles from Budaun, 
The population seems to bo on tbo increase, having been roturned as 7,734 in 
1865 and 8,909 in 1872. It is principally Hindu, and the Brahman oaste is 
strongly represented. TJio town has a more flourishing appearance Ilian most 
others in tbo dial riel, although here, as clsowhoro, mud lints are tbo prevailing 
structures. The principal thoroughfares are metalled out of municipal funds* 
and besides the Bavoilly aiul Hdfchnis road just mentioned Olliers issue from 
the town, connecting it with Sahaswim and Bilsi. Good masonry wells are 
plentiful, and there is a fair sprinkling of brick buildings, auciout and modern. 
Tho mukalias or wards arc 13 in number, and arc generally called after the 
classes trading or articles sold iu them. Of tlieso wards Pipaltola, Katra, and 
Bahfidmganj will be lieroaftor mentioned, and it is unnecessary to enumerate 
PaMicasJ atlue tI)0 remainder. The public buildings m o the police station^ 
Imildhiga. l9t c ] ugSj standing on the sito of a fort built by Abdullah 

Khan; the pargaunh school, surrounded by a spacioiiB compound ; the old 
wnnii or rest-house, converted into a municipal free school: tho new sarfii j and 
the imperial post-office. But tho most important building in Ujhfini is tho 
unfinished tomb of Abdullah IChAu, who died hero rather more than a century 
ago. This and that denso grove opposite its principal front are tho most con¬ 
spicuous objects in a distant view of the town. A pioro ancient tomb is that of 
the Nuugaza Pir or nine-yard gain fc, but hagiology is silent ns to tho period 
and *lifo of this lofty devotee. In Balifulurganj is an old comctory called 
iCndam-bRasill, or foot of tho apostle, and a mosque built by Ab dull I ah Khan 
stands in the market-place. To this list of Muslim shrines an Iinhmbftra of 
unoertain date, but certain antiquity, may bo added, on account of the great 
vcnoraUon in which it ia hold by tho Shin. sect. Tho sacred buildings of tbo 

29 
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Hindus arc fewer in number, tlio principal temple being that of Blaliddeva or 
Shiva. 


A market is held on Tuesdays and Saturdays. There is a consider able 
Trade and mwnicU trado, chiefly in refined sugar, which is hero manufactured 
P&Hty. out of the raw material. Next to the sugar manufacture that 

of indigo, carried on by Messrs. Maxwell and Dobnam, is most important. 
UjhAni is a munioi pality under Act A V. of 1873, and the municipal committee 
consists of nine members, of whom three are officials, aud the remainder privato 
persons elected by the tax-payers. The following statement shows the iuGoino 
and expenditure of the corporation during 1876-77 :— 


Income. 

Expenditure. 


Jls. 


IK 

Tex on circumstancesand property 

3,365 

Collection of tnxoi 

248 

Fines 

G 

llcad-olTlco charges ... 

124 

Pounds ... ... 

ISO 

Police ... ... 

i,84G 

Miscellaneous ... 

130 

Conservancy ... ... 

390 



Lighting 

08 

Total 

3,091 

Pounds ... 

00 



Public works 

1,327 



Education 

23 G 



Dispensary ... ... 

50 



Vaccination ... 

120 



Mis cell an con D ... ... 

23 



Total 

3,922 

Opening balance 

873 

Balance 

042 

Grand Totai, 

4,564 

Grand Totai, 

4,56-1 


The incidence of taxation is reckoned to bo Rs. 0-7-0 per head of popu¬ 
lation. 


According to local tradition Ujhftni was founded about 1,400 years 
History a g° Ghosis or milkmen who bad emigrated from 

the neighbourhood of Agra. Tho town was originally 
called Piparia on account of the numerous pipal (Ficus religiosci) trees 
which flourished about its site; and tho samo trees have given its title 
to the existing mnballa of Pipaltola. The modern name of Ujlrini is said 
with very little likelihood to be derived from Ujjain, the native place "of a 
certain Raja Mahipal who afterwards established himself at Piparia. Under 
Pnthan rule (1744-1774) the town became the residence of Abdullah Khan, 
second son of AH Muhammad. After several vain attempts to poison his 
father’s old friend, IIMiz Rahmat Kirin, ho himself died hero from tho bite of ft 
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snake. Abdullah enriched Ujliani with several buildings, and his brother Faix- 
ullah Kli&n founded muhalla Katra, while a village near Ujh&ni, Abdnllabganj,is 
named after the former. Shortly after the introduction of British rule (1801) 
Bahadur Singh, whose father had been an amil or farmer of revenue under the 
government of the Nawdb Vaziv, raised a revolt at Ujliani. This revolt, which 
had for its immediate occasion a collection of tho revonuo, was promptly sup¬ 
pressed, aud Bahddur Singh fled southwards across the Ganges. He was after¬ 
wards captured, but as he had been instrumental in saving the life of one of 
the British officers sent against him, he was treated with great leniency, and 
allowed upon siguing eovtain articles to return to Ujhuni. He was the founder 
of muhalla Bahudurganj. 

Ujha'NI, a pargauah in tho Budaun fcahsll and district, is in form a rude 
trianglo with somewhat rounded angles, and is boundod oil tho nortli-east by 
the river Sot, whioh separates it from parganahs Budaun of its own tahsil and 
Usahat of the Datiiganj or Salimpur tahsil; on the south by parganah Thmhat 
and parganahs Nidhpurand Aulai of tho Eta (Ita) district, tho Ganges forming 
in part its boundary with tho last montionod parganah ; and on tho north-west 
by parganahs Sabaswdn and Kot of tho Sahas wan tahsil. According to the last 
sottloment report (1873) the parganah had a total aroa of 227 square miles 
and G2G acres, a measurement less by 150 acres than that givon in the census 
report of tho preceding year. There are 187 estates or manors on the rent-roll 
with an average of 1-22 square mile each. 


The parganah has throe marked divisions of soil. Its northern corner, 


Physical features, 


to the oxtont of over 65 Bquare miles, is occupied by a tract 
of dumat, leather or loamy soil, such as has been already 


described in the articles on Bisauli, Salmsw/ln, Budaun, and other parganahs. 
South of this a bhAr or sandy trnct traverses its centre from west to onst with 


an aroa of over 30 square miles and a breadth varying from two to four 


miles ; and tho remainder of the parganah, south of tho bhiir, is occupied by 
tho alluvial or khadir tract of the Ganges. There is more variety of levol 
than in oLher parganahs of tho district, and the surface, especially in the 
khadir tract, undulates gracefully. There are, however, no hills, the highest 
levol being 577118, and the lowest 516’397 feet above the sea. Somewhat 
loss than one-sovonth of tho whole aroa is absolutely barren, but a good 
deal of cultivable land in the bhur tract is always fallow, as after two or 
three years’ cultivation bhur land must remain untillod for about the samo 


time in order to recover its fertility. There is least Imvren Jarnl in the 


dumat, and most in the khadir tract, In the neighbourhood of the Ganges 
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stretches of coarse pampas supply thatching for the lints of the villagers, while 
further inland one meets with copses of dlu'ilc (Bvtea fi'ondosci) ami date-palm. 
In the south-western corner of the pargannh aro the mouths of the Mahfiwa 
river, and a small stream called the Bhainsaur (or Buifalo "Wallow) flows for 
half the year through the klnidir tract, but dries on tho approach of the hot 
season. Tbero aro several largo jhlls or meres, of which tho principal are those 
at Kurp,u’ and Laklnipuva. Tho Nurpur jlul is about two aud a half miles in cir¬ 
cumference, with an average’ dopth of five feet at tho boginning of tho year. Its 
surface is covered in come of the moro shallow places with tall reeds or rushes, 
which tho villagers roach on rafts and cut as fodder for their cattle or material 
for matting, The mere is frequented in winter by wild fowl, aud its water is 
much used for irrigation. The Lakhupura jMl is smaller and shallower, being 
about a mile long, with ail average breadth of 100 yards, and avorago depth of 
three feet only, It furnishes a small quantity of water to the neighbouring fields. 
But the principal sources of irrigation aro uiibricked wells, which in most 
places last only from the end of ono rainy season to the beginning of tho next. 
About 24 por cent, of the cidtivatod area is irrigated. 

“The pavganah of Ujhuni,” writes Mr. Carmichael, “is from the undu¬ 
lating character of tho country, as also from the beautiful maimer in which it 
is woodod, ono of tho prottiost in tlio district. There aro some vistas of wood, 
hill (sic,) and chile in tho tract of country near tho Ganges which are quito 
equal to any English landscape. The bdghs (groves) of Jalalpur in that direc¬ 
tion, and the country botweou Jalalpur and Knkora, always extort admiration 
from the stranger, wliilo tho groves and plantations of mango trees round and 
about tho town of UjhJlui form tho most charming encamping ground in the 
district.” 

The indigo and sugar manufactures of the ohief town, TJjliAni, havo been 
Economical fen- already noticed. There are no others, and the trade of the 
tures - pavganah is mostly in grain. The principal spring crops avo, 

as usual in this part of India, wheat and barley, wliilo tbo millet known as 
bajra (Holcus spicatux) supplies alouo more than half tho autumn harvost. 
Good sugarcane is grown near the Gauges, hub is liable to desti uction by 
floods from that river, and in tho northern parts of tho kh&dir tract excellent 
ncu is cultivated. Cotton is rarely sown. These products find a market 
at Ujlmni, Shaikh up ur, and the several villages in the purganah vvh'M’i, 
weekly markets are hold, aud what is not locally consumed is exported by 
road to Bilsi, Bisauli, and Budaun, or embarked on tho Ganges for other 
districts. 
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Tbo following table compares the past and present areas of ibe parganah 
as given in Lho last settlement report:— 


Period. 

Assessable aren. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 


Acres. 

Acres, 

Acres. 

Former settlement (1830) 

107,622 


137,326 

Present, ditto 087 1) 

118,144 


145,056 

Peraeatuge at h.cratsa ... | 

10 

mSm 

0 


The present total area ineluclos 15,04.9 acres of unassemble land, 14,257 acres 
being barren and 1,392 royonne-free. The largest rovonue-freo estate is that 
attached to the ziydrat or sepulchre of Sultan Arfin, 1 a saintly Arabian, about 
whom almost nothing is known. Tho ziynrat, which is visited by pilgrims 
from all parts of Northern India, stands picturesquely on the border of the 
parganah near the point where the Bareilly and lldthras road crosses the Sot. 
The iuoroaso which tho above table shows in the cultivated area ia partly due to 
the resumption and assessment siuco tho last soltl emont of nine rovonue-freo 
estates, and tho increase in tho total area, which is larger than iu any of the 
pargauahs except Budaun, is attributed to alluvion by the Granges. 

The former sofctlomont was made by Mr. Snead Brown in 1838. The 
„ n ... t parganah had been over-assessed, and balances bad 
accrued to the oxtont of no less than Us. 1,50,536. 
Mr. Brown therefore) found it necessary slightly to reduce the demand. Tho 
reduction, although opposed by the then Commissioner of tho province, was 
upheld by the Board of Revenue, and Mr. Brown’s settlement continued in force 
until superseded by that of Mr. Carmichael. Tho latter or present settlement 
was provisionally adopted in 1869, and finally confirmed in 1871. The financial 
results of tho two assessments may be thus contrasted 



Incidence of demand per a c/e on 

Total demand (ex- 



Cultivated area. 

eluding cesses ) 


Its. a. p. 

Its. a. p. 

Ra. a. p. 

Settlement of 1830 .. 

0 14 10 

i 4 n 

99,579 6 2 

Ditto 1871 ... 

0 15 7 

1 5 6 J 

1 , 06,'08 0 0 

*■* Increase ... 

0 0 9 

0 011 

6,624 9 10 


Inoluding cesses to the amount of Rs. 10,522, the new demand reached 
a total of Rs. 1,15,720. 


i Bnrtr-ud'din Slmh Vilayat, to wliosa slu'lno in pnrgitiiah Budaun another large revcunc-fieo 
globe is attached, is said to have been a brother of this Sultan Arfin. 
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Mr. Brown bail divided the pavganah for purposes of assessment into circles 
Mr. Carmichael's settle- corresponding with the three tracts already described, 
ment viz., dfimat, bhiir, and kliddir. Adhering generally to 

this classification, but altering slightly his predecessor’s subdivision of the kliddir 
tract, Mr. Carmichael adopted the following circles : (1) the dfimat or loamy ; 
(2) the bill'll' or sandy ; (3) the bhur-khfidir or sandy alluvial; (4) tho clfimat 
and mattiyar khddir or loamy and clayey alhmal ; and (5) the bela or land in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Ganges, His next step was to ascertain, as 
usual, the average rent per acre actually paid for various kinds of soil in each 
circle; and l’ent-ratcs, which, as a rule, somewhat exceeded those thus ascertained, 
were assumed for tho dfimat, dumat-khddir, and bela circles. In assuming 
rent-rates for the blnir and bhur-khfidir circles it was found necessary to dis¬ 
regard the ronts returned as actually paid, which had clearly been falsified in anti¬ 
cipation of the settlement ; and the standards fi'ced for these circles were based 
on rates which the settlement officer had {< found, from practical experience in 
tho assessment of other parganahs with similar soils, to bo fair and equitable.” 
“ Wherever,” continues Mr. Carmichael, " there is a large quantity of bhfir culti¬ 
vation, entailing constant change of occupancy, owing to its never being possible 
to cultivate the same land for two years running, groat facilities are afforded 
both for tho falsification as also for the suppression of accounts. ” This is espe¬ 
cially the case when floods prevent tho autumn cultivation of the kliddir lands. 
In such years tho villagers of that tract migrate to the more highly situated 
bhfir country, cultivate there a crop, and return home immediately after tho 
harvest. The bliur landholders of course take good care to realize the rent 
due from their migratory tenants, but they are less careful to causo the entry 
in the village papers of the rents thus received. 

Tho following tabic shows tho rates per aero assumed for different classes 
of soil in each circle 


GlM9 Of S»U, 

1st circle 
(dfimat), 
5fi villages, 

2 nd circle 
(bliur), 31 
riling cb. 

3rd circle 
(bhur-lchn- 
div }19 vil¬ 
lages. 

4th circle 
(dumat & 
mnttiya r 
kliddir) 52 
villages. 

6tli circle 
(bela), 6 
villages. 

Gnuhani or land but- "l Irrigated 
loundlng village f 
sites ) Unirrigatcd 

Dfimat or loamy ? Irrigated 
land S TJnirrigntcd 

Mattiyar or clayey > Irrigated 
land. j Unirrigatcd 

Bh&ror sandy laud j uSg?ted 

Hn. n. p 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Ra. a. p. 

4 0 0 

2 S 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 
l 8 0 

1 8 0 

lie. n p. 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

I 8 0 

1 8 0 

Its. a p. 

4 0 0 

4 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 0 

3 8 0 

3 0 0 

2 0 0 

2 0 0 

Kb. a. p. 

4 8 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 

2 8 Q 
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It will be obsorved that tho rates assumed for the 1st or diiinat circle 
coincide exactly with those assumed for similar land in the adjacent parganah of 
Bud nun. The application of the above rates gave for the whole parganah a rental 
of Rs. 2,15,238. But in allotting the demand villago by village it was found 
necessary to reduce that figuro, and tho rental ultimately assumed amounted to 
a fraction over Rs. 1,91,269 only. From this the rereuoo (Rs. 1,05,198; was 
deduced at 55 por cent. 

Turning from the revenue to the revenue-payers, wo find that B:\jputs 

Proprietyy classes. and Sliaikhs ftl ’ B tbo principal landholders. Tho marginal 

table shows tho proportion in which tho 187 estates of the 
SlmE !!! So P ar g a nah are distributed amongst these and other classes. 

a Mr* ... 12 The Rlvj puts are mostly Tomars, a tribe who, according to 

BrMmmna 8 Sir H. Elliot, made their first appearance in tho 8 th century 

Bauiylts "! J and defeated ft R6j& of Dehli in the 12th. The Tomars of this 
Mnh&'nns a parganah claim to bo descendod from two brothers named 

Mixcddaat.es 20 Sfrrdoo aud Banbir who settled in Rohilkhand during the 

Total ..,'*187 reign of Stmhdbmd-dm (1202-1206). Tlioprincipnl Shaikhs 
— arethoso of Shaikh5pur, who have been already mentioned 
in the article ou that town, Out of a total of 3,615 proprietors, 1,59S were at the 
bogiuning of the present settlement found cultivating their own land with an 
average farm of about 9 acres each. Tho tenantry at tho samo time numbered 
15,113, thoir average bolding being a little over 4 acres each. 

Alienations were during tho currency of tho last settlement more fre¬ 
quent than in most other parganahs of the Budaun district, 
Alienations. ag w jjj geen f rom the following table :— 


Pujpu'H 

Slmikhs 

Ahirs 

I'athfi-ns 

Brahmans 

Kdyatlia 

Baiilyiia 

Jfunbia 

MahSjnns 

Mixed claat.cs 


Alicuatlons. 



Entire uitihfila or estates 
Portions of ditto. 


By private sale. 

By foreclosure 
of mortgage. 

By order of 
court. 

Total. 

10 

2 

8 

22 

2B5 

02 

254 

C01 


According to tho census of 1872 parganah TJjhdni contained 352 inhabited 
». villages, of which 142 had less than 200 inhabitants ; 

Population. gl ha(J between 200 and 500 ; 36 had between 500 and 


1,000; 11 had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; and one had between 3,000 and 5,000. 
One town, Ujhani, had nearly 9,000 inhabitants. The total population iu 1872 
numberod 89,879 souls (41,095 females), giving 394 to tho square milo. 
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Classified according to religion, there wore 7(3,951 Hindus, of whom 34,917 
were females ; 12,927 Musfilmdns, amongst whom 6,178 were females; and 
one Christian. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 6,242 Bitibmans, of whom 2,763 were females; 
8,012 Rajputs, including 3,290 females ; 1,448 Baniyas (673 females) ; whilst 
the great mass of the population is comprised in “ the other castes” of tiro 
census returns, which show a total of 61,249 souls, of whom 28,191 nro 
females. The principal BiAhmnn subdivisions found in this pargauah are tho 
San del h (4,836) and Gam* (1,290). Tho chief Rajput clans aro tho Gain* 
(811), Solankhi (581), Chauhun (1,147),Tomnr (2,88l), Bais (221), Katheriyfl, 
Kathya, Jaugori, Ponwax, Bnghol, Bhitln, Raghubansi, Samvant, Bhatti, and 
Kaohfcwfdm. Tho Banij As belong to tho AgarwAl (505), Bdrosaini (2i9), and 
Ohausaini subdivisions. The most numerous amongst tho other castes arc the 
Muvro( 9,755),Chamdv (11,235), Ahar(7,834), MahAjim (1,722), Kah&v (4,381), 
Kisdn (5,684), Rogangar (2,184), Garariya (2,510), HajjAm (1,280), Da rod gar 
(1,894), Rhdkrob (1,794), Dhobi (1,276), and Kori (1,208). Besides these the 
following castes, comprising less than one thousand members, are found in 
this pnrgftiinh ; ICfiyatb, Darzi, Pusi, Zargar, Bliarbhunja, Kaclara, Kumhar, 
Khntfk, Kurmi, Nat, Kalal, Gcsnin, Bainigj, Jat, Bhat, Jotislii, C-fiijar, Khagi, 
Jogi, Lodha, Nonora, Lobar, Mali, arul Chalc, Tho MusulmAns aro either dis¬ 
tributed amongst Shaikhs (9,118), Sayyids (183), Muglials (115), and Pathaus 
(3,510), or ordered ns without distinction. 

The occupations of the peoplo aro shown in the statistics collected at 
^ tho census of 1872. Prom these it appears that of tho 

mate adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
217 aro employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests, doctors, and the like ; 1,947 in domestic service, as porsonal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &o.; 1,181 in commerce, in 
buying, selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the convojmuco of men, 
animals, or goods; 18,968 in agricultural operations; 3,449 in industrial 
occupations, arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of sub¬ 
stances, vegetable, mineral, and animal. There wore 3,847 persons returned 
as labourers, and 619 as of no specified occupation. Taking the total popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of age or sex, the same returns give 5,408 os landholders, 
51,661 as cultivators, and 32,810 as engaged in occupations unconnected with 
agriculture. Tho educational statistics, which aro confessedly imperfect, show 
686 males as able to read and write out of a total male population numbering 
48,784 souls. 
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Tho parganah had no separate existence until after the seizure of Rolril- 
khand by tho Patbins (1748), and its history is therefore a 
short one. Before that conquest it had under tho name of 
tappa Jal&lpur formed a portion of Haveli Budaun, whose history hua been 
already described. On the death of its first Path fin ruler, Ali Muhammad, the 
parganah fell to the share of his second son Abdullah Khan, vlio'.made the town 
of Ujhdni his capital. But the government of the Pathdns was shortlived. 
Having disregarded thoir treaty obligations to tho Naw&b Vazfr of Oudli, they 
were in 1774 deprived of their territories by that prince. Theso territories 
again changed rulers in 1801, when they wore ceded to the East India 
Company, Parganah Ujlidni was now included in the Moradabad district, and 
underwent the first settlement of its land revenue by its new masters. It was 
transferred to tho district of Bareilly in 1805, after which the second, third, 
and fourth settlements took place. During the currency of tho fourth, which 
was thrice extended for periods of five years, the parganah was transferred to 
the newly formed district of Budaun, then called Sahaswdn. The next settle¬ 
ment was that of Mr. Brown, already noticed. Tho annals of parganah 
Ujh&ni after its incorporation in tho Budaun district coincide with those of 
the latter, and need not be repeated hero. 

U saw at, a town in the Usahat parganah and Datfvganj or Salimpur tahsil 
of tho Budaun district, stands on tho left bank of the Sot river, 38 miles fronx 
Budaun. It had in 1865 a population of 2,807, and in 1872 of 2,662 persona, 
principally Hindds, The town consists chiefly of mud huts, and has therefore tho 
appearance as well as tho reality of poverty. But a handsome masonry residence 
was a few years ago built on tho bank of the Sot; by one Tota Rum, Kdyatli. Tho 
public buildings are a polico station, 2nd class, a branch dispensary, halkdb&ndi 
or village school, sar&i or rest-house, and district post-office. There is a 
market on Tuesdays and Saturdays, but trade confines itself to the necessaries 
of life, as that term is understood by tho poorer classes of one of tho poorest, 
countries in tho world. The unmotailod road from Budaun to Farukhabad 
passes through the town, and there is an encamping ground outside the latter. 
Act XX. of 1856 is in force hero, and in 1876-77 tho house-tax thereby 
imposed (added to a balance of Rs. 87 from the preceding year) gave a 
total income of Rs. 666. The expenditure, which was chiefly on public 
works (Its. 102), police, and conservancy, amounted to Bs. G47. The 
number of houses was in the samo year 563, and of these 238 were assessed 
with tho tax, whoso incidence was Rs. 2-12-9 per house assessed and Rs. 0-4-0 
per head of population. 


30 
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The name Usahat has various vernacular spellings, such as Usnit and 
Usaith, the u being either short or long. Tlio legend is 
J that the town was founded in prehistoric times by a Hindu 

monk named Shnkrdchiirva, who called it Xshanapuri. Usahat is locally- 
regarded as a corruption of tho latter word, a fact which shows that etymology 
is one of the sciences excluded from the curriculum of the halkabandi school. It 
may be mentioned bef'oie we quit the legendary period that there is in U3ahnt a 
mud enclosure where the woiahip of a deifiod Itfija named Ivdlsen is occasionally 
celebrated. The real history of Usahat begins little more than a century and a 
quartor ago, when tho victory of Daunri (1748) transferred it from the dominion of 
the Bangash Pathdns to that of tho Rohillas. Tho latter placed Fateh Kh&n, the 
Khdnsdmdn or steward of tho household, in po saession of thoir new oonquest. 
He built a foTt at Usahat and surrounded the town with a wall. The fort has 
been converted into the police station already mentioned, 1 but the wall is no 
longer visible. Another relio of the Pathftn per iod exists in the shape of a 
mosque. Duriug that period Usaliat probably reached its highest point of pros¬ 
perity. It is no longer the most important town of the parganah to which it 
gives its name, but has surrendered that position to Rakrdla. 

Usahat, a parganah in the Ddtdganj or Salim pur tahsil of the Budaun 
district, is bounded on the north by parganah Budauu of the Budauu tahsil ; 
on the north-east by parganah Salimpur of its own tahsil j on tho south-east 
and east by parganah Mihrabad of tho Shabjahftnpur district j on the south and 
Bouth-west by tho Gauges river, which separates it from parganahs Kampil of 
the Farnkhabad and Nidhpur of the Etah districts j and on the north-west by 
parganah Ujh6ni of tho Budaun talml. According to both tho oensus of 1872 and 
the settlement report of the following year, which in this eftso agree, tho parganah 
had a total area of 207 square miles and 222 acres. Thero are 911 mahdla or 
manors on the rent-roll, their average area being a fraction under a square mile 
each. » 


The parganah has throe separate tracts or belts of soil, which traverse it 

, , .. from north-west to south-east, and resemble thoso of the 
Natural divisions. , . , , T .,., , . 

neighbouring parganah Ujh-mt. These are the dtimat, kather 

or loamy, tho bhur or aandy, and the alluvial or Gangotic tracts. Tho most 

northern or dtimafc tract is also the smallest, with an area of under 58 square 

miles. The bhtir i3 the middle tract both in position and size, with a surface 

measuring somewhat over 05 square miles. And tho largest aud most southerly 

* Mr. Cnrmichaol writes in IS73 that" a flne archway and some bastion towera still remain ijia 
tpomioientii of its fem^er ginndeur,’ 1 
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is the alluvial tract of the Gauges, whoso area is a fiiw acres more than 84 
square miles. A little bolow oue-sixth of the whole parganah is barren, and a 
good deal of the sandy tract, although not barren, is always uncultivated, ns 
such land after a few years’ cropping requires a few years’ rest. A large pro¬ 
portion of the barren waste lies in those villages of the loamy tract which bor¬ 
der on parganah Salimpur. Indeed, this region is a part of what is known aa 
the banlcati or forest-clearing s its hard and lumpy soil refuses to be readily 
broken by the scratching of the native plough, and it is covered with patches 
of thorny wilderness shaded here aud there hy dhdk (Butea/random) trees. 
But most of the uneulturablo land is to be found in the G-angetic tract, where 
the floods of the groat river or its affluent the Sot have loft deposits of sand or 
blotched the surface with reh (impure carbouato of Boda). Near the banks of 
the Ganges itself waste plots are overgrown by tall grasses, of little service 
except for thatching the huts of the neighbouring villagos. 

The {Sot crosses the parganah in the same direction as the three 
tracts just mentioned, i. e. } from north-west to south-east, Near the town o£ 
Usahat this river is dammed up for purposos of irrigation. It flows all the 
year round, and is the only stroam of tko parganah. Except in its neigh¬ 
bourhood or that of some lake, the fields are generally watered by moans 
of short-lived oar then wells. The principal lake is the Usdwdn jh{l, which, 
however, lies only partly in this parganah, its remaining portion being in 
parganah Mihrabad of the Slidhjalianpur district. The Usahat portion is 
about 1,309 yards in length by 811 yards in breadth, with an average 
depth at the beginning of the year of three feet. The Sot aftor leaving this 
parganah flows through the lake. Another large jbil adjoinB the Sot near 
Dalilganj in this parganah. It is about throe miles in length, and in shape 
an icrogalar semicircle. The country is, like the rest of the Budaun district, 
extremely flat. It has no hills, the highest elevation above the Bea being 
588*520 feet, and tbo lowest 479*194. 

The trade of tko parganah is chiefly in grain, and there is no manufne- 
^ ^ ^ turo except of such articles as the simple necessities of rus- 

" tic life iu Hiuddsttm require, The principal crops are at 

the spring harvest wheat aud barley, and at the autumn harvest the usual mil¬ 
lets, bdjca and jowfax The wheat of Kakrala. in this parganah is celebrated 
throughout the district ; and the millets, which need for their bill glazed sterna 
a good deal of siliceous matter, flourish best on the sandy soil of the bhur, 
tract. It is noticeable that a greater aroa is sown in spring than in autumn, 
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Tho reason is that during the latter season the dread of inundations prevents 
the full cultivation of the Gangetic tract. Several good unmetalled roads 
intersect the parganah, and along these its products aro conveyed for sale to 
Kakr&la, TJsahat, Alupur, and other markets. 

The last settlement report thus compares the past and present aroas oftho 


Settlementa. pargauah :• 


Period. 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Total area. 

Former settlement (1854) .. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


109.776 | 

66,943 1 

126,069 

Present settlement (1871) ... 


70,242 

132,702 

Percentage of increase 

6 

flO 

6 


The present total area includes 22,1126 kotos of uxuisscssable land, of which 
21,825 is barren and the remainder revenue-free. Tho increase which the above 


table shows in assessable area is attributed partly to the assessment of about 
5,000 acres formerly free of revenue, and partly to alluvion by the Ganges. 
To the latter cause is also assigned the increase in total area. The largo increase 
in the cultivated area, of which 23 per cent, is irrigated, is not explained. 

The former settlement was effected by Mr. Snoade Brown, mostly in 1834 ; 

Mr. Broivn'a settlement, but l >art of taU,ka AIA P nr > 1,0 ' v inolutlod in tins par- 
1834* ganah, then belonged to that of Budnun, aud was not 

settled until 1836. Mr. Brown found tho parganah over-assessed and the reve¬ 
nue in arrears; but his own assessment was not a success, aud was in 1842, on 
his own recommendation, revised by Mr. Timing. Thus revised, tho former set¬ 
tlement continued in force until superseded by that of Mr. Carmichael, which 
was provisionally adopted in 1870, and finally confirmed in the following year. 
The financial results of the two assessments may bo thus contrasted;— 


Settlement of 1834 
Ditto ut 1871 

Increase 

or 

Decrease 


Incidence of demand per acre. 

Total demand (ex¬ 
cluding cesses.) 

Assessable area. 

Cultivated area. 

Its. a. p, 

O 13 1 

0 14 6$ 

Its. a. p. 

I 4 7J 
l 4 14 

Il9. n. p. 
84,982 8 0 
90,241 0 0 

O 1 4J 


6,108 8 o 

Hi 

0 0 61 

f 9 


Mr. Carmichael* 
settlement, i»71, 


in which that domaiul was assessed may bo very briefly 
described, Mr. Carmichael divided tho parganah into three 
circles, corresponding with its natural divisions, viz., (1) 
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the dumat or loamy, (”2) the bliur or sandy, and (3) the alluvial circles. For 
the soils of each circle rent-rates wore assumed in the maunor already 
explained so often in articles on other parganaba, and the rates per acre thus 
assumed may he tabulated as follows :•— 



3rd cnelc (alluvial ) 



1st circle (dumat). 


land just sui- 
ronndiug vil¬ 
lage sites 3 0 0 2 8 0 

Dumat, or 

loamy land.., 2 0 0 2 0 0 

Mattlyfir, or 

clayey land,.. 2 0 0 2 0 0 

BUdr, or 

sandy land... ISO 180 


2 0 0 
1 8 0 


The application of these rates gave n total rental for the whole parganah 
of Its, 1,82,369, a figure which, after a few necessary reductions had been 
mado in certain villages, fell to Its. 1,80,482. From tholattor sum the revenue 
(Us, 90,241) was deduced at 50 per cent. 

Of the revenue-paying classes the most numerous are Raj puls. The 

Proprietary body. number of estates hold by these and other olnsses is 

tiSjputa ... ... ac marginally shown. As in pargaunh Sahaswdn, the 

Pathdiw Z nr Itfijpnts belong principally to the Bqis clan, but the 

Kayaths ... 13 Uiithora, Katheriyas and Raikwurs are also ropresont- 

liattkerB ormcrchaato* 8 ccl Out of 3,£39 proprietors, 2,290 ware at the 

SSxedolMKi !!’ in boginning of the present settlement found oulfcivafc- 

m , . - ing their own land, with an average home farm of 

• _ about seven acres each. I he tenants at the same 

time numbered 14,946. Then- average holdings was about four acres each, and 
the total rent paid by them to their landlords was returned as Us. 1,70,907. 
The number of land transfers which took place during the currcnoy 

... . of tbo former settlement, and the maimer in which such 

Alienations. 

• transfers were enacted, may be thus shown 


Alienations. 


Alienations of 


Kntirc mail dig or manors... 

Portluus of ditto . ... 


By private 
sulo. 


By foreclosure 
of mortgage 
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According to the census of 1872 parganah Usihat contained 285 inha¬ 
bited villages, of which 176 had less than 200 inhabitants; 

I opulation. 74 . ] iac j between 200 and 500 ; 27 had between 500 and 

1 , 000 ; three had between 1,000 and 2,000 ; two had betweeu 2,000 and 3,000; 
and two had between 3,000 and 5,000. 

The total population in 1872 numbered 80,172 souls (36,146 females), 
giving 387 to the square mile. Classified aocording to religion, there were 69,053 
Hindus, of whom 30,972 were females ; and 11,119 Musalm&ns, amongst whom 
5,174 were females. Distributing the Hindu population amongst the four great 
classes, the census shows 4,481 Br&hmans, of whom 1,980 were females ; 6,806 
RCijputs, including 2,789 females ; 386 Baniyas (172 females); whilst the groat 
mass of the population is included in “ the other castes ” of the census returns, 
which show a total of 57,380 souls, of whom 26,031 are females. The princi¬ 
pal Brfihman subdivisions found in this parganah are the Sanadh (3,212), Gaur, 
(Ill), Kunaujiya, and Sdraswat. The chief Rdjput clans arc the Gaur (652), 
R&thor (620), Oliauliau (369), Bais (2,316), Solaukhi, Tomnr, Katlieriya, 
ICathiya, Baclihal, Ponwar, Chaudel, Raikawar, and Janghara. The Baniyds 
belong to the Odia subdivision. The most numerous amongst the other caste 3 
nrethe Murao (6,863), Chamar (11,438), Mahnjan (2,703), Kahdr (3,419), Kisau 
(3,261), Hogahgar (1,696), Garariya (2,834), Hajjfim (1,227), Darodgar (1,361), 
Dhobi (1,061), Kori (1,085), and Ahir (10,540). Besides these the following castes, 
comprising less than one thousand members, are found fii this parganah: ICayath, 
Darzi, Pfoi, IChakrob, Zargar, Bharbhunja, Kadara, Kumhar, Khatik, ICnrmi, 
Nat, Kal&l, Gosain, Bairdgi, Jdt, Bhiit, Jotishi, Gtijar, Lohdr, MAli, Pafcwa, Chak, 
Kdchhi, Balieliya, Tamboli, Dhanuk, Bauhva, and Bihtir. The Musalnnins ore 
distributed mostly amongst Shaikhs (5,929), Pathuns (4,730), Mughals ( 1 22), 
and Sayyids (311), tho remainder being entered as without distinction 

The occupations of tho people are shown in tho statistics collected at 
the census of 1872. From those it appears that of the 
Occupations. roa i e adult population (not less than fifteen years of age), 
128 are employed in professional avocations, such as Government servants, 
priests,' doctors, and the like 1,562 in domestic service, as personal servants, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, washermen, &c. ; 716 in commerce, in buying, 
selling, keeping or lending money or goods, or the conveyance of men, animals, 
or goods ; 18,406 in agricultural operations; 8,139 in industrial occupations, 
arts and mechanics, and the preparation of all classes of substances, vegetable, 
mineral, and animal. There wore 2,703 persons returned as labourers, and 503 
as of no specified occupation. Taking the total population, irrespective of ago 


Occupations. 
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or sex, the same returns give 3,570 as landholders, 51,657 as cultivators, and 
21,945 as engaged in oocupalions unconnected with agriculture. The edu¬ 
cational statistics, which are confessedly imperfect, show 816 males as able 
to read and write out of a total male population numbering 44,026 souls. 

In the reign of Akbav (1556-1605) most of what is now parganah 
Usahat was included in Haveli Budaun, already described 
in the article on Budaun pargnnah In 1719, however, the 
Bangash Nawab of Fnrukhabad seized the fief of TJsahat, a measure which 
appears to have received the acquiescence of his nominal sovereign at Delhi. As 
the power of the emperors declined that of their Fatehgarh vassals increased, 
aud the independence of the latter may be said to have become complete before 
the seizuie of the adjacent country by the Hohilla Pathins in. 1748. The Ban- 
gashes regarded with jealousy the growing importance of the newcomers ; and 
on the death of the Rohilla ohief Ali Muhammad they were easily persualod 
by the Rawdb Vazir of Oudh, Safclar Jaug, to attack these rival Path ana. The 
attaok resulted in the complete defeat of the Bangashes and the death of tliei? 
chief K&im Kliftn at the battlo of Daunri near Budaun (1748). The victors 
annexed Usahat, awarding it to Fateh Khun, steward of the household, who 
held also the adjoining parganah of Budaun. As already mentioned, this chief 
fortified the town of Usahat. The Pathun dominion lasted until 1774, when 
Shujdud-daula, son and successor of Safdar Jang, forcibly possessed himself of 
Usahat and the rest of Rohilkhand. These territories remained under the rule of 
the Nawab Vaair up to 1801, when they were ceded to the East India Company. 
Parganah Usahat was now incorporated in tlio distriot of Bareilly, whence, 
after four settlements ef its land revenue, it was transferred to that of Snl?astvda 
alias Budaun (1824). The fourth settlement was after three quinquennial 
extensions succeeded by that of Mr, Brown, already noticed. Any events whioh, 
like the battle of Knkrala *,1858), occurred in the parganah after its transfer 
to the Budaun district will be found in the history of the latter (pp. 89-132). 

VazProahj, the chief town of parganah Saf&si, iu the Bisauli tahsil of 
the Budaun district, stands on the unmetalled road from Budaun to Bisauli, 
32 miles from the former. The population was returned in 1872 as 1,578, and 
is principally Hindu. The town is divided into muhalla3 or wards ; it contains 
a 3rd class polico station, a district post-office, a sardi or inn for natives, and 
a halkabandi or elementary school. Act XX, of 1856 was in force at Vazfrganj 
until the close of 1875-76, when the local Government withdrew the town from 
its operation, aud the collection of a house tax ceased. Added to a small balance 
from 1874-75, the proceeds of that tax had during its last year amounted 
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to Its, 83fl; while of this sum Us. 807 had been spent chiefly on police, con¬ 
servancy, and local improvements. The average incidence of the tax was 
Rs. 3-8-5 on each of tlio 21.2 houses assessed. 

ZAnrpNAGAK, a villago in the Sahas wan parganah and talisil of tlie Rudaun 
district, stands not far north of the unmetalled road between Salmswftn and 
Gunnaur, 34 miles from Budauu, It had in 1872 an agricultural population 
of 1,066 inhabitants, Hindus, as usual, preponderating. Zarifnagar is not a 
place of any historical or architectural interest. It has a district post-office 
and a 3rd class police station. The latter was established here shortly after the 
mutiny, during which the owners of the village had given some trouble to 
Government. In the rainy months the place is liable to inundations from the 
Mnh&wa, which flows round it on the north and east. Zarifnagar is during that 
season malarious aud unhealthy. 




